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ANNOUNCES 


TESTING  PROGRAM 

'To  insure  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  in  the  quality  of 
“BEMBERG”  rayon  dress  fabrics,  we  will  put  into  effect  beginning  January  1939, 
a  program  for  testing  serviceability.  In  the  field  of  dress  fabrics,  such  merchandise 
as  meets  the  approved  standards  of  construction,  cleanability,  shrinkage  and  color* 
fastness  will  be  permitted  to  carry  our  “certified”  BEMBERG  tags  and  receive 
our  promotional  cooperation. 


T-Jnited  States  Testing  Company  w'ill  be  responsible  for  the  original 
testing  of  samples  and  the  subsequent  check-testing  of  goods  in  the  market.  Tags 
bearing  a  seal  of  serviceability  certified  to  by  the  United  States  Testing  Company 
will  be  issued  to  identify  fabrics  which  meet  the  required  specifications. 


We  are  convinced  that  the  plan  will  provide  protection  for  the 
reputation  of  our  product.  It  will  also  materially  assist  retailers  in  cultivating 
consumer  satisfaction.  The  trade-mark  “BEMBERG”,  because  of  the  confidence 
it  inspires  wherever  used,  is  an  asset  not  only  to  us  but  also  to  weavers,  con- 
:verters,  dress  manufacturers  and.  retailers.  This  new  program  is  in  line  with  our 
established  policy  to  do  everything  possible  to  safeguard  this  reputation. 


AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 
261  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


1500  Spools 


[at ion  among  8000  representative  house* 
fe  wives  throughout 

Two^thirds  of  the  8000  wome^0^^^WW^!^*Erand 
name  .  .  .  and  among  these  a  decided  preference  was 
expressed  for  Coats  and  Clark’s. 

Through  consistent  quality  of  product  and  service, 
J.  &  P.  Coats  and  Clark’s  O.  N.  T.  have  kept  the  loyalty  of 


spools  of  thread  in  her  tl 


lil^g|^^yi^taMrn)out  40  spoois^^^^^^l^ 
statistics  give  her  a  life  expectancy  of  66  years. 

Her  thread  business  is  worth  having . . .  hers  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  customers  of  her  age  that  come  into  your 
store.  Your  chances  for  getting  her  thread  business  are 
good,  if  you  have  the  brand  she  wants.  We  can  tell  you 


what  thread  that  is.  We  got  our  answer  from  a  group  of  American  women  for  five  generations.  This  good* will  is 


impartial  experts,  Crossley,  Inc.,  who  made  a  survey  of  passed  on  to  you  for  steadily  increasing  sales  and  profits. 
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INTEGRATING  THE  STORE  TO  THE  COMMUNITY 


There  are,  of  course,  figures  to  prove 
everything  about  anything  and  before  the 
prudent  man  pays  much  attention  to  them 
he  tries  to  learn  whose  figures  they  are,  for 
what  purpose,  and  how,  they  were  gathered, 
and — most  important  of  all — ^who  interpreted 
them. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  census  fig¬ 
ures  seem  to  indicate  that  in  recent  years  a 
smaller  share  of  the  customer’s  dollar  has  been 
going  to  department  stores  than  formerly 
was  the  case. 

The  consciousness  of  this  fact,  naturally 
enough,  causes  some  commentators  to  see  the 
department  store  as  on  its  way  out.  That  has 
been  a  more  or  less  popular  superstition  dur¬ 
ing  all  of  the  thirty  years  that  I  have  known 
the  retail  trade. 

It  seems  as  though  there  never  was  a  time 
when  the  department  store  was  not  being 
crowded  out  of  business  by  the  mail  order 
houses,  the  specialty  shops,  the  chain  stores 
or  what  have  you. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  a  tremendous 
vitality  in  the  department  store.  One  might 
naturally  have  expected  that  the  recent  long 
period  of  intense  depression  would  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  department  stores  crashing  down  to 
ruin  on  all  sides,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
department  stores  have  come  through  the  de¬ 
pression  surprisingly  well. 

Of  course,  it  must  be  admitted  that  during 
the  last  decade  profits,  where  they  have  ex¬ 
isted  at  all,  have  not  been  conspicuously  sub¬ 
stantial,  but  in  these  times  the  wisest  manage¬ 
ments  have  realized  that  the  most  important 
thing  was  to  save  the  enterprise  and  live 
through  to  a  happier  season. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  department  store 
managements  have  been  successful  in  this 
major  objective  and  how  many,  which  earlier 
in  the  great  depression  seemed  to  be  on  their 
last  legs,  have  been  able  to  strengthen  their 
positions  at  the  same  time  that  they  were 
managing  to  keep  their  stores  afloat. 

***** 

We  do  not  share  the  thought  that  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  on  the  way  out.  Nevertheless, 
the  indication  that  consumers  are  spending 


less  of  their  money  in  department  stores,  and 
more  with  other  forms  of  retailing,  is  not  con¬ 
ducive  to  complacency  but  should  lead  every 
department  store  operator  to  study  his  situa¬ 
tion  more  closely  and  intelligently  than  per¬ 
haps  he  heretofore  has  done. 

If  we  were  to  make  a  sort  of  balance  sheet 
and  set  up  in  parallel  columns  those  things 
which  are  distinctly  in  favor  the  stores  and 
those  which  are  opposed,  we  should  have  a 
most  interesting  line-up. 

For  example,  we  should  set  up  immediately 
in  our  asset  column  the  fact  of  bigness.  The 
American  people  quite  generally  are  im¬ 
pressed  by  size.  Tell  them  the  largest  ship 
ever  built  is  about  to  be  docked  and  they  will 
flock  to  the  river  front  in  such  numbers  that 
even  the  police  department  with  a  caterpillar 
tractor  can’t  get  through.  Tell  them  this  is 
the  biggest  hotel,  or  the  largest  theatre  in 
the  world,  and  they  want  to  go  there  and  will 
overlook  a  limited  number  of  shortcomings  in 
favor  of  mere  bigness. 

Thus,  we  may  say  at  the  outset  that  in  point 
of  size  the  department  store  has  a  definite  ad¬ 
vantage  and  one  which  will  be  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  offset.  This  is  true  of  the  small  de¬ 
partment  store  in  the  small  town  just  as  it  is 
true  of  the  big  department  store  in  the  big 
city. 

We  must  admit,  of  course,  that  largeness  is 
not  something  which,  in  retailings  has  been 
achieved  merely  by  wishing.  To  have  grown 
large  to  the  point  of  becoming  a  dominating 
figure  in  the  retail  market  in  any  community 
speaks  for  merchandising  effectiveness,  at 
least  at  some  period  in  the  history  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  If  such  ability  is  long  divorced  from 
the  store  we  know  it  not  only  will  stop  grow¬ 
ing  but  it  will  diminish  in  size.  Therefore, 
there  is  at  least  some  justification  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer  being  attracted  by  size. 

There  are  few  merchants,  however,  who 
could  be  satisfied  long  with  no  more  than  the 
advantage  of  bigness.  This  is  all  the  more 
true  because  the  retail  function  is  one  which 
can  be  performed  to  the  complete  satisfaction 
of  the  average  customer  by  even  the  smallest 
of  stores,  so  far  as  the  wants  of  that  customer 
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may  be  channeled  within  the  limits  of  the 
smallest  store.  This  is  just  another  way  of 
saying  the  smallest  retailer  can  give  good  ser¬ 
vice  if  he  has  what  the  customer  wants.  Of 
course,  the  larger  the  store  the  greater  the 
opportunity  to  please  the  customer  should  be 
because,  obviously,  large  stores  can  afford  to 
carry  wider  selections  than  small  stores. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  does  not  always 
follow  that  the  large  department  store  in  any 
specific  line  of  goods  does  carry  wider  and 
better  assortments  than  much  smaller  special¬ 
ty  shops.  Not  infrequently  we  find  that  the 
department  store’s  volume  is  split  up  over  so 
many  different  lines  of  goods,  in  so  many 
different  departments,  that  in  few  lines  do 
they  actually  dominate  the  local  situation  and 
do  a  real  job. 

«  *  *  4>  * 

It  sometimes  seems  to  me  that  in  retailing 
we  are  prone  to  do  our  job  backward.  Our 
buyers  go  to  market  and  make  selections  from 
what  the  manufacturers  have  prepared.  In 
other  words,  they  buy  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  wholesale  market  rather  than  from  a 
knowledge  of  what  their  customers  want  or 
will  take. 

Of  course,  intelligent  buyers  do  learn  some¬ 
thing  about  their  customers.  If  they  buy  a 
gross  of  an  article  and  it  sells,  they  are  likely 
to  reorder.  In  this  way  they  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  the  sort  of  things  which  their 
community 'will  take  but  since  practically  all 
buying  is  done  on  the  trial  and  error  basis  this 
is,  at  best,  an  inaccurate  and  unsatisfactory 
process. 

Every  buyer  must,  of  course,  reject  more 
things  than  he  buys.  Consequently  the  best 
that  we  can  get  from  our  present  system  is 
the  knowledge  that  of  what  the  buyer  pur¬ 
chased  this  particular  thing  sold  best,  or  sold 
well.  We  can  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
perhaps  something  which  the  buyer  rejected 
might  have  sold  best  of  all. 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  great  job  for  every 
department  store  to  do  during  the  next  few 
years  is  to  find  ways  of  integrating  the  store 
more  closely  to  the  community.  Only  in  that 
way  can  we  expect  department  store  sales  to 
claim  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  dollar. 

Palpably  this  can  be  done  only  by  the  de¬ 
partment  store — and  the  same  is  true  of  all 
retailing — ^learning  a  great  deal  more  about 
the  potential  customers  in  its  community  than 
it  ever  has  known  heretofore. 

Instead  of  doing  the  job  backward  we  must 
learn  to  do  it  forward.  Instead  of  buying  the 
thing  which  we  find  convenient  to  buy  in  the 
wholesale  market  and  then  coming  home  and 
enlisting  the  forces  of  sales  promotion  and 
selling  in  the  effort  to  sell  what  we  have 
bought,  the  time  has  come  when — if  retailing 
is  to  take  the  great  forward  step  which  is 


called  for — ^we  must  buy  with  a  knowledge 
of  what  our  community  wants.  It  would  be 
so  much  easier  to  sell  our  goods  then. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  very  gist 
of  what  Fred  Lazarus  had  to  say  at  the  con¬ 
vention  last  summer  when  he  spoke  of  the 
necessity  for  putting  more  emphasis  on  sell¬ 
ing.  It  is  also— or  so  I  believe — what  the 
Filene  store  is  striving  for  in  its  recent  re¬ 
arrangement  of  organization  by  which  one 
man  is  to  be  completely  responsible  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  group  of  departments. 

Obviously  it  will  do  little  good  to  make 
organization  changes,  or  to  insist  upon  more 
emphasis  upon  selling,  unless  we  are  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  store  with  more  knowledge  of  what 
customers  want,  so  that  we  may  confine  our 
buying  to  the  things  which  are  wanted  and 
so  make  selling  easier  and  more  resultful. 

*  *  *  *  * 

How  is  it  going  to  be  done? 

I  do  not  believe  it  will  ever  be  effectively 
done  by  issuing  long  questionnaires  to  cus¬ 
tomers,  or  by  employing  agencies  to  go  from 
door  to  door  asking  customers  what  they  want. 

It  cannot  be  done  that  way  because  cus¬ 
tomers  do  not  know  what  they  want  until 
they  want  it,  and  then  they  are  prone  to  rely 
largely  upon  the  store  and  the  buyer’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  is  available. 

That  seems  like  a  direct  contradiction  of 
all  we  have  been  saying  but  actually  it  is  not. 

The  store  can  only  know  what  customers 
want  by  knowing  customers  better.  That 
doesn’t  imply  that  the  head  of  the  house  must 
make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  every  cus¬ 
tomer,  although  that  would  be  desirable  if  it 
were  possible. 

It  does  mean  that  in  the  effort  to  integrate 
the  store  more  perfectly  to  its  community 
someone  in  the  business  should  have  the  job, 
and  the  necessary  intelligence,  to  learn  all 
that  can  be  known  about  what  the  conditions 
and  trends  are  among  the  classes  of  folks 
whom  we  expect  to  trade  at  our  store. 

What  are  their  incomes?  What  is  happen¬ 
ing  in  their  lives?  Are  the  current  trends 
such  as  promote  a  more  generous  standard  of 
living,  or  are  they  forced  to  curtail?  How 
are  their  tastes  changing?  What  schools  of 
thought  are  affecting  their  viewpoints?  In 
short,  since  the  ability,  and  the  willingness, 
to  consume  the  sort  of  products  in  which  we 
deal  are  affected  by  so  many  varied  currents, 
economic  and  psychological,  if  we  wish  our 
store  to  fit — to  be  integrated  to  the  communi¬ 
ty — it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we 
know  our  customers  and  so  may,  with  intelli¬ 
gence,  anticipate  their  desires.  If  we  do  the 
job  well,  we  shall  be  introducing  our  custom¬ 
ers  to  their  own  desires  and  they  will  recog¬ 
nize  them  immediately — without  the  use  of 
markdowns. 

This  is  the  big  forward  step  which  retail¬ 
ing  must  take — the  store  must  be  intelligently 
integrated  to  the  community. 
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WITH  1938  having  finished  stronger 
than  had  been  hoped  for,  a  majority 
of  American  businessmen  are  natural¬ 
ly  in  better  spirits  than  they  were  a  year 
ago.  Moreover  there  are  many  fundamental 
factors  that  indicate  the  general  business  re¬ 
covery  which  began  in  June  will  probably 
continue  throughout  1939. 

The  new  Congress  which  assembles  this 
month  is  not  expected  to  enact  legislation 
that  will  interfere  with  the  continued  up¬ 
swing  of  business.  To  the  contrary,  there  is 
confidence  that  Washington  can  be  counted 
upon  to  extend  a  helping  hand. 

The  Market 

In  the  light  of  both  precedent  and  an¬ 
alysis,  the  cyclical  turn  we  made  last  June 
has  not  run  its  course.  National  income  is 
rising,  purchasing  p)ower  is  greater  because 
of  increased  employment  and  general  activi¬ 
ty.  Industrial  production  gained  about  one- 
third  during  the  second  half  of  the  year. 
The  consumer’s  income  is'  up  and  his  cost 
of  living  is  a  trifle  lower,  4  piercent,  than  a 
year  ago.  There  is  an  uptrend  in  carload- 
ings.  Electrical  consumption  has  made  a 
new  all-time  record. 

Retail  Trade 

Retail  trade,  especially  during  the  first  six 
months,  did  not  do  as  well  as  in  1937,  but 
business  is  picking  up  and  inventories  of 
both  retailer  and  manufacturer  are  healthily 
moderate.  Sales  in  1938  of  department  and 
dry  goods  stores  totaled  approximately  $3,- 
790,000,000,  a  decrease  of  7.5  percent  for 
the  year  as  compared  with  1937,  according 
to  the  special  nation-wide  flash  survey  issued 
December  31st  by  the  Controllers’  Congress 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion.  Apparel  store  sales  were  estimated  at 
$2,930,(XK},000  for  1938,  bringing  the  com¬ 


bined  sales  in  the  department  store  and  ap)- 
parel  store  field  to  an  aggregate  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $6,720,000,000  for  the  year.  Because 
lower  price  levels  than  in  1937  were  general 
throughout  1938,  the  actual  number  of  items 
sold  across  store  counters  will  be  nearly  as 
great  as  the  total  for  last  year,  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  pointed  out.  Furthermore,  it 
says,  sweeping  advances  in  sales  during  the 
last  two  months  of  the  year  in  department 
stores  indicate  a  strong  comeback  in  retail 
buying  which  bodes  well  for  retail  business 
in  the  new  year. 

Production 

Wall  Street  finds  the  average  value  of 
stocks  is  approximately  25  p»ercent  higher 
than  a  year  ago.  Automobile  production  is 
most  satisfactory,  and  although  there  is  a 
slight  consumer  lag  and  1939  figures  will  not 
be  so  extraordinary  as  was  predicted  a  few 
months  ago,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they 
will  be  notably  higher  than  in  1938.  Steel 
production,  at  slightly  better  than  50  per¬ 
cent  of  capacity,  is  double  that  of  a  year  ago. 
Output  of  textiles  has  recovered,  inventories 
are  low,  general  p)osition  steady ;  rayon  and 
wool  stronger  than  cotton,  of  which  we  have 
the  largest  surplus  in  our  history. 

Agriculture 

Bumper  crops  have  lowered  commodity 
prices,  although  prices  of  manufactured 
products  have  held.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  reports  that  farm  income  of 
somewhat  more  than  6  billion  dollars  for  the 
first  11  months  of  1938  is  13  p)ercent  under 
1937.  Since  it  has  been  estimated  that  40 
cents  of  the  retailer’s  dollar  comes  to  him 
from  farming  communities,  the  fact  that  the 
farmer  has  not  benefitted  as  yet  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  upswing  is  of  primary  importance. 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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What’s  In  Store  For  1939? 


Building 

The  building  situation  is  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory.  It  is  believed  that  residential,  com¬ 
mercial  and  public  utility  construction  will 
increase  about  one-third  and  that  industrial 

building  may  nearly  double  last  year’s  ex¬ 
tremely  low  volume.  During  the  early 

months  of  the  year,  which  usually  bring  to 
the  retailer  a  great  drop  in  business,  there 
will  be  running  concurrently  the  Federal 
public  works  program  and  the  Federal  pub¬ 
lic  housing  program.  It  is  forecast  that 
residential  building  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1939  will  be  70  percent  higher  than  in  the 
corresfHJnding  period  last  year. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Sizable  expenditures  for  national  defense 
are  almost  inevitable  and  will  stimulate  in¬ 
dustrial  activity.  A  j'ailroad  progfram,  in 
preparation  since  October,  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  by  Congress.  Within  the  next  few 
months  we  should  know  how  the  Govern¬ 
ment  proposes  to  rehabilitate  the  roads. 

Forecasts 

In  Wall  Street  the  opinion  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bankers’  Association  is  that  trade  will 
probably  continue  its  upward  trend  during 
early  1939.  There  are  13  focal  points  in  the 
news  of  the  year  which  “will  bear  careful 
watching.”  Among  them:  “The  armament 
program  with  its  fundamental  conflict  be¬ 
tween  political  spending  and  national  de¬ 
fense.  .  .  .  The  40-billion-dollar  national  debt 
and  the  issue  sharply  drawn  between  thrift 
and  spendthrift  fashions  in  economic  reason¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  The  reviving  prestige  of  Congress, 
the  unfolding  of  the  monopoly  committee’s 
objectives,  and  the  whole  question  of  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  government  and  business. 


.  .  .  The  great  fairs  at  New  York  and  San 
Francisco,  with  their  demonstrations  that 
the  world  is  making  technological  progress. 

.  .  .  Solution  of  the  problem  of  furnishing 
intermediate  credit  to  industry,  either 
through  banks,  some  government  agency  or 
both.  .  .  .  Propagation  of  a  great  public  edu¬ 
cational  program  by  banking  and  industry.” 

.  .  .  Other  points  the  bankers’  association 
mentioned  relate  to  international  problems. 

In  Washington,  the  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics,  which  charts  industrial  as 
well  as  agricultural  trends,  reports  prospects 
are  good  for  continued  recovery,  that  general 
improvement  in  business  will  result  in  the 
gradual  resumption  of  plans  for  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  industrial  plants  and  equipment, 
with  a  consequent  increase  in  employment. 
“The  rise  in  industrial  production,”  it  says, 
“that  began  last  summer  has  continued  for 
six  months,  and  considerably  more  than  half 
of  the  ground  lost  during  the  recession  has 
been  recovered.  It  is  probable  that  there  will 
be  continued  improvement  in  consumer  de¬ 
mand  during  the  next  few  months,  even  if 
there  is  no  additional  increase  in  industrial 
activity.” 

*  *  ♦ 

All  in  all  there  is  abundant  justification 
for  hopefulness.  In  large  degree  there  has 
been  restored  to  business  that  most  precious 
ingredient,  confidence — confidence  arising 
from  a  spirit  of  co-operation  evidenced  by 
business,  labor  and  government  alike.  We 
are  no  longer  laboring  under  the  delusion 
that  we  can  legislate  the  return  of  prosperi¬ 
ty.  Shelves  are  clean,  for  we  have  learned 
caution  and  the  emphasis  has  been  on  liqui¬ 
dation.  Replenishment  is  the  next  and 
logical  step. 


Who  Is  She? 

★ 

SEE  THE  FOUR  PAGE  ADVERTISEMENT 
OF  S.  H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY  ON  PAGES  85, 

86,  87  AND  88. 
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Invisible  Glass  Announcement 
Important  to  Display  Men 


When  two  announcements  of  processes 
to  neutralize  glass  reflections  made  the 
news  almost  simultaneously  last  month, 
display  men  sat  up  and  took  notice. 
Here  is  a  description  of  the  Gleneral 
Electric  process. 


Among  those  who  have  evinced 
interest  in  the  anti-glare  pro¬ 
cess  for  glass  announced  by 
the  General  Electric  Company  are 
the  display  men  in  retail  stores.  They 
are  closely  watching  the  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  new  glass,  hoping 
that  a  solution  has  been  found  at 
last  to  a  problem  which  has  baffled 
them  for  years. 

Anyone  who  has  observed  street 
reflections,  which,  in  their  worst 
phases  just  about  blot  out  the  dis¬ 
play  within  the  window,  will  appre¬ 
ciate  how  much  a  glare-proof,  non¬ 
reflecting  glass  would  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  displays  in  store 
windows.  Window  men  have  ex¬ 
perimented  with  light  colored  back¬ 
grounds  and  lighting  effects,  awn¬ 
ings  and  other  equipment  w’ith  little 
or  no  success.  So,  naturally  any¬ 
thing  that  will  do  away  with  display 
window  reflections  has  keen  interest 
for  them. 

The  Process  Described 

On  the  subject  of  the  anti-glare 
process,  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  in  a  letter  to  The  Bulletin 
says; 

“By  applying  thin  chemical  films 
to  the  surface  of  glass.  Dr.  Katha¬ 
rine  B.  Blodgett  has  been  able  to 
nullify  or  neutralize  rebounding 
light  rays  with  the  result  that  pic¬ 
tures  framed  with  glass  so  treated 
appear  as  though  there  was  no  glass 
at  all,  regardless  of  the  angle  viewed 
from.  The  same  is  true  with  clock 
faces,  show  cases,  display  windows; 
in  fact,  any  place  where  glare  is 


caused  by  light  reflections  on  glass. 

“The  refractive  index  of  any  type 
glass  is  easily  determined.  This 
known,  the  process  consists  of  build¬ 
ing  or  attaching  to  the  glass  a  very 
thin  transparent  film  of  about  four 
millionths  of  an  inch,  or  exactly 
one  quarter  wave  length  of  light,  in 
thickness.  As  light  falls  upon  the 
film,  rays  are  reflected  from  both 
the  upper  and  lower  surfaces.  With 
the  film  exactly  one  quarter  wave 
length  in  thickness,  those  rays  com¬ 
ing  from  the  outer  or  upper  surface 
are  equal  in  intensity  and  opposite 
in  phase  to  those  rays  reflected  from 
the  lower  surface,  thus  counteract 
one  another  and  no  light  is  reflected. 

“  ‘The  process  is  still  in  a  labora¬ 
tory  stage,’  ”  Dr.  Blodgett  explain¬ 
ed.  “  ‘At  present  it  has  not  reached 
such  a  stage  that  it  can  l)e  offered 
the  public.  However,  we  are  hope¬ 
ful  that  we  may  soon  do  so. 

“  ‘Glass  is  treated  by  dipping  it 
into  a  tank  of  liquid,  on  the  surface 
of  which  is  a  film  of  insoluble  soap 
but  one  molecule  thick.  As  the  glass 
is  pushed  down  one  layer  of  the  film 
becomes  attached  and  as  it  is  pulled 
up  another  is  applied.  Thus  each 
immersion  adds  two  layers  of  the 
film,  each  but  one  molecule  thick. 
The  dippings  are  continued  until  we 
have  built  up  about  44  layers  which 
form  a  thickness  of  one  quarter 
wave  length,  or  about  four  mil¬ 
lionths  of  an  inch.  We  can  measure 
or  determine  the  exact  thickness  of 
the  film  at  any  time,  although  it 
may  be  thinner  than  any  substance 
we  know  of  today,  by  an  optical 


Portrait  of  Dr.  W.  R.  Whitney,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  General  Electric  and  founder  of 
its  research  laboratory,  showing  how  glare 
is  eliminated  by  having  treated  the  center 
portion  of  the  glass  by  Dr.  Blodgett's  new 
process. 


process. 

“  ‘The  non-glare  treament  of  glass 
also  promises  to  have  a  wide  spread 
application  in  the  field  of  camera, 
telescope  and  all  other  type  lenses,’  ’’ 
Dr.  Blodgett  pointed  out.  “  ‘It  is 
commonly  known  that  reflection 
from  the  surface  of  any  lens  causes 
from  four  to  five  per  cent  loss  in 
the  light  transmitted.  Since  this  is 
true  to  both  front  and  back  sur¬ 
faces,  there  is  a  light  loss  of  at  least 
eight  per  cent  in  each  lens.  With 
some  of  the  better  type  cameras,  us¬ 
ing  three  or  four  lenses,  the  loss  of 
light  reaching  the  plate  or  negative 
is  25  to  35  per  cent.  With  tele¬ 
scopes  and  submarine  periscopes, 
where  a  larger  number  of  lenses  and 
prisms  are  used,  the  light  loss  is  still 
greater.  In  some  periscopes  it  is  as 
much  as  75  per  cent. 

“  ‘With  the  exception  of  the  slight 
loss  by  absorption  in  the  glass  itself, 
the  film  treated  lenses  would  trans¬ 
mit  100  per  cent  of  the  light.  With 
an  actual  test  in  the  laboratory,  a 
piece  of  glass  was  treated  and  by 
doing  so  we  increased  the  light 
transmission  from  92  per  cent  to 
99.2  per  cent.’  ’’ 
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Wanted  by  the  Small  Retailer — 

A  Scale  for  Size  Assortments 


By  CLARK  D.  TILDEN 
The  Tilden  Store  Co.,  Ames,  Iowa 


Those  of  you  who  visited  the  Science 
Building  during  the  big  Fair  at  Chicago 
will  perhaps  remember  a  rectangular  de¬ 
vice  mounted  on  a  wall  of  one  of  the  rooms, 
arranged  in  such  a  way  that  it  periodically 
dropped  two  or  three  thousand  small  pellets, 
allowing  them  to  fall  as  they  would  into  slots 
arranged  vertically  across  the  bottom  of  the 
device.  On  the  glass  front  was  drawn  a  curved 
line  which  predicted  how  many  pellets  would 
fall  into  each  slot,  and  the  balls  falling  into 
the  slots  always  distributed  themselves  ex¬ 
actly  as  the  curve  on  the  glass  predicted  they 
would.  The  illustration  shows  approximately 
how  the  exhibit  looked. 


^OqO 


The  thing  fascinated  me.  I  stood  watching 
it  for  nearly  half  an  hour.  Here,  I  said  to  my¬ 
self,  is  my  store.  Those  pellets  are  customers 
coming  in  the  front  door,  and  those  slots  rep¬ 
resent  their  color  preferences  perhaps,  or  their 
sizes  and  shapes. 

This  was  my  introduction  to  the  Law  of 


Frequency  which  up  to  that  moment  had  been 
a  total  stranger  to  me,  although  1  have  since 
come  to  believe  it  to  be  more  important  to 
retailers  and  manufacturers  than  the  law  of 
gravity  or  traffic  regulations. 

Living  in  a  college  town  has  its  advantages. 
When  I  got  home  again,  I  called  the  head  of 
the  mathematics  department  and  got  first¬ 
hand  information  on  this  law  whose  picture 
was  drawn  on  the  face  of  that  exhibit  in 
Chicago. 

The  Law  of  Frequency,  said  the  professor, 
is  the  law  of  chance.  It  is  called  a  “law”,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  invariable.  It  is  like  the  law  of 
gravity,  inviolable,  subject  neither  to  repeal 
by  the  Supreme  Court  nor  tampering  by  the 
New  Deal.  It  says,  among  other  things,  that 
if  a  thing  can  happen  in  one  of  two  ways,  it 
will  happen  as  many  times  in  one  way  as  in 
the  other.  It  says  that  if  things  can  happen  in 
three  ways  (a  ball  falling  into  three  slots  set 
side  by  side  for  example)  then  the  odds  are 
two  to  one  that  it  will  happen  in  the  middle  or 
medium  way.  It  says,  too,  that  if  a  thing  can 
happen  in  five  ways,  the  chances  are  6  to  16 
that  it  will  happen  in  the  medium  way. 

Trying  It  Out  in  the  Store 

What  has  this  to  do  with  the  dry  goods 
business?  Simply  this:  Substitute  hosiery 
sizes  for  the  slots  at  the  bottom  of  the  board. 
Substitute  customers  for  the  little  balls. 
(Assume  with  me  that  everything  in  this 
world  follows  natural  laws,  and  this  much 
won’t  be  hard  to  do.)  Most  hosiery  is  sold  in 
five  sizes — 8^4*  9.  954.  10,  1054 — so  applying 
this  law  it  can  be  predicted  that  6  customers 
out  of  every  16  coming  into  your  store  will 
wear  size  954  hosiery;  4  out  of  16  will  wear 
sizes  9  and  10  respectively;  and  only  1  out  of 
16  will  wear  sizes  854  and  1054- 

Here  in  our  store,  we  have  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  and  effort  checking  this,  and  have 
found  good  reason  to  believe  the  theory  to  be 
correct  in  practice.  We  have  made  similar 
experiments  in  misses’  and  women’s  slips  and 
in  other  items  of  apparel,  including  children’s 
wear,  with  considerable  success,  but  our  vol¬ 
ume  of  sales  is  too  small  to  make  the  data 
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adequate  to  the  subject.  So  the  next  time  I 
visited  Chicago,  I  took  my  problem  along. 

I  visited  fourteen  department  stores  and 
specialty  shops  on  State  Street,  all  within 
short  walking  distance  of  each  other.  I  found 
the  hosiery  buyer  of  each  store  and  to  each 
buyer  I  put  identical  questions: 

First  I  asked,  “What  is  your  best-selling 
size  in  silk  hosiery?”  In  every  instance  the 
answer  was,  “Size  954”* 

Next  I  asked,  “What  size  scale  do  you  use 
in  buying  hosiery?”  To  this  question  I  re¬ 
ceived  almost  as  many  different  answers  as 
there  were  buyers,  although  it  must  be  true 
that  the  same  women  are  passing  the  doors  or 
buying  hosiery  at  the  counters  of  each  one. 

Please  don’t  misunderstand  me  on  this 
point,  and  let  me  say  that  the  courteous  and 
helpful  attitude  on  the  part  of  these  busy  and 
highly  intelligent  people  who  took  time  fro^ 
their  work  to  help  out  a  small-town  merchant 
with  a  hard  problem  to  solve  is  something 
which  I  shall  always  remember  with  pleasure 
and  gratitude.  These  buyers  are  good.  The 
simple  fact  that  they  hold  the  positions  they 
do  bears  ample  evidence  of  that.  They  were 
using  the  best  means  at  their  hand  to  do  the 
best  possible  job.  They  kept  careful  sales 
analyses.  They  checked  their  stocks  and  re¬ 
ordered  daily  or  weekly.  They  doubtless  were 
and  are  doing  a  superlative  job  by  comparison 
with  others,  but  they  were  and  are  today 
handicapped,  first  by  lack  of  information  in 
regard  to  the  working  of  this  law  of  chance 
or  “frequency”,  and  second,  by  the  packing 
methods  of  the  manufacturer. 

This  last  handicap  is,  of  course,  much  less 
important  as  it  applies  to  the  operation  of  a 
large  volume  store  than  a  small  one.  And  it 
applies  less  in  a  small  store  to  hosiery  than 
to  larger  items  because  even  the  small  mer¬ 
chant  buys  and  sells  silk  hosiery  in  large 
quantities  as  compared  for  example  to  the 
number  of  smocks  or  step-ins  his  customers 
will  ask  to  buy. 

But  notice  this :  Apparently  no  one  knows 
what  is  the  correct  size-scale  for  anything. 
If  even  the  big  State  Street  stores  don’t  agree 
on  the  correct  scale  for  hosiery  sizes,  then 
we  can  set  it  down  that  no  one  knows.  Why? 
Because  sales  records  will  not  tell  the  story — 
can’t  tell  the  story.  Sales  records  are  manu¬ 
factured,  artificial  things,  the  creation  of  the 
buyer’s  and  the  management’s  pre-conceived 
ideas  of  what  the  sales  records  are  going  to  be. 
If  a  buyer  fails  to  buy  size  8^  hosiery  in 
adequate  quantities,  her  sales  record  will 
prove  that  she  is  right  because  her  sales  in 
that  size  will  be  small.  A  good  buyer  eventu¬ 
ally  realizes  that  it  costs  less  to  lose  a  few  sales 
than  to  take  huge  markdowns  on  over-stocks. 


and  so,  not  knowing  just  what  is  enough, 
he  or  she  will  tend  to  buy  less  than  enough 
to  play  safe.  Good  technic,  but  not  as  good  as 
knowing,  and  having  enough  without  having 
too  much.  Lost  sales  cost  money  too.  If  the 
sales  could  be  made  without  increasing  mark- 
downs,  the  gross  profit  on  those  previously 
lost  sales  would  be  100%  net  profit — and  that 
is  really  something  worth  thinking  about. 
(Store  owners,  attention!) 

Another  obstacle  to  blur  the  picture  created 
by  the  sales  record  is  the  color  factor.  The 
right  size  in  stock  in  the  wrong  color  will  | 
often  result  in  a  lost  sale.  Personality  clashes  I 
between  customer  and  salesperson  also  con¬ 
tribute  to  make  the  sales  record  a  composite  . 
picture  resembling  in  some  respects  a  diverse  j 
set  of  facts,  but  depicting  no  one  fact  in  a 
clear,  understandable  light. 

Putting  the  Frequency  Curve  to  Use  I 

Working  with  the  Law  of  Frequency  in  this 
store  has  convinced  the  writer,  however,  that  j 
many  of  the  small  stores’  markdowns  are  the  ' 
result  of  wrong  size  scales  bought  either  be¬ 
cause  manufacturers  have  packed  their  prod-  I 
ucts  in  certain  quantities  as  a  matter  of  habit 
and  custom  for  years,  or  because  neither  the 
retailer  nor  the  manufacturer  knows  what  is  j 
the  right  way  to  size  his  orders. 

Correct  size  scales  for  any  product  can  be 
found  by  the  use  of  the  frequency  curve,  with 
certain  modifications  needed  in  the  manufac-  | 
tured  sizes  which  are  indicated  by  studies  of 
consumer  groups  and  their  overlapping  de-  = 
mands,  and  it  is  the  writer’s  considered  belief  I 
that  any  manufacturer  who  will  put  this  prob-  , 
lem  near  the  top  of  his  list  of  “Must-Do”  for  j 
1939  will  find  a  very  profitable  field  opening 
up  to  him.  j 

Too  much  merchandise  today  is  left  hang-  ' 
ing  on  the  racks  because  it  was  too  small  or 
too  large  for  the  prospective  buyer.  Too  * 
many  of  the  odds  and  ends  that  accumulate 
in  stock  rooms  and  drive  merchandise  mana-  j 
gers  frantic  at  inventory  time  are  the  result 
of  a  misunderstanding  of  the  Law  of  Fre-  j 
quency  and  its  application  to  apparel  sizes. 

Notably  is  this  true  of  children’s  wear.  j 
Styles  which  are  right  for  little  girls  are  made 
in  sizes  which  only  big  girls  can  wear,  and  | 

vice  versa,  and  turn  it  around  and  read  it  the  ! 

other  way  and  it’s  still  true.  But  the  law  | 
applies  whether  it  is  in  men’s  hats  or  infants’ 
shoes.  It  works  every  day  in  every  store,  and 
as  things  now  are,  it  is  working  against  us —  I 

against  sales — against  profits.  And  most  of  all  . 
against  the  small  store  and  the  manufacturer  ] 
who  supplies  the  goods  it  sells.  j 

Let’s  do  something  about  it.  Let’s  learn  to  | 
go  with  the  current,  not  against  it.  | 
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all  of  Cannon 


feminine,  give  the  oau. 

,  with  this  Cannon  ^t  ot 

wash  cloth,  bath  mat.  Other 

stvle  or  color  scheme, 


If  your  bedrooms  ait 
Victorian  flower-touc! 
bath  towel,  face  towel, 
matched  sets  to  suit 


household  textiles  in  the  woriai 
they  can  give  newer  ones  and  b. 
ones  all  the  way  from  asc  to  Ja 

“Vsend  you  a  handsome  enlarg 
and  we  11  senu  ^  bathing  b 

r,  H  a  '70  Worth  St.,  New  Yo 


Colors.  Not  one  ouc 

for  brightening  your  bath  wi  anc( 

into  mind  the  moment  you  see  them 

And  it’s  perfectly  safe  to  buy  Can 
non  towels  “on  looks.”  You  kno 
the  name.  And  you  know  the  tw/n 
Cannon  makes  so  many  towe 
fthev’re  the  largest  manufacturer 


When  this  iittie  wav. 
from  the  tub,  shell 
into  the  big  warm 
Cannon  towel  .  •  •  ^ 
as  pretty  as  she  is'. 

There’s  never  been 
Cannon  towels  so  v; 
as  this  season’s  seric 


n  a  collection  ot 
aried  and  smart 
es  in  Decorators’ 


^.oooo  Htwsi 

„„  silk  H-»»»  ^ 

ljtna<  nt— **  k"^ 


PURE  SILK  HOSIE* 


B  ..  iVFRS  OF  CANNON 

TKcannon  mills:  makers 


Cannon  begins  consecutive  year 

of  consumer  advertising 


For  the  16th  consecutive  year,  Cannon  launches  a  hig  new 
advertising  campaign  to  help  you  sell  more  Cannon  towels. 
At  the  left  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  striking  color-pages  to  run 
in  Good  Housekeeping,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  McCall's  Maga¬ 
zine  and  American  Home;  total,  22  insertions.  In  addition,  the 
high-fashion  numbers  in  Cannon  towels  are  presented  in 
another  full-color  campaign  (20  pages)  in  Vogue  and  Harper's 
Bazaar;  making  a  grand  total  of  50  million  pages  of  magazine 
advertising  in  1939.  Cannon  is  the  most  widely  advertised 
towel  in  the  world. 


Ideas  from  the  Ads 


BATHIN6  BEAUTIES 


WALL  DISPLAY:  W«'ll  taad  yo«  th«  b«tMa«- 

baby  photo  frooi  tho  ad  at  tho  loft:  mobo  oa  oo- 
lar9ooioBt  oad  sorround  with  towoli  oad  wash 
cloth*  toehod  oa  aiot-board.  Lotforiaf:  "Coaaoa 
■othKif  ■ooatia*.** 


HUMAN  IMTERCST  —  CHILD  APPEAL  —  Cannon  advertising  has  everything 
to  make  women  want  towels  and  huy  them.  The  illustration  at  the 
left  is  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  beautiful  child-studies  by  Ruth 
Niehols  .  .  .  little  girl  “bathing  beauties”  that  will  warm  every 
woman's  heart  towards  Cannon  towels. 


VBCimfilAR  ISSSB 


LOTS  OF  COLOR  -  LOTS  OF  TOWELS  -  Each  advertisement  is  in  full 
color,  filled  with  new  towel  patterns  and  color  combinations.  Each 
ad  also  contains  a  decorating  suggestion  for  the  bathroom  showing 
a  typical  Cannon  matched  towel  set  in  use. 


THE  POWER  OF  THE  CANNON  NAME- Year  after  year,  women  con¬ 
tinue  to  see  the  name  Cannon  in  connection  with  the  newest,  smartest, 
most  wanted  kinds  of  towels.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  shoppers  are 
pre-sold  on  Cannon  when  they  come  to  you  to  buy? 


AND  MORE  PROFIT  FOR  YOU  —  The  Cannon  line  is  designed,  first  of 
all,  to  sell  fast  ...  to  make  a  profit  on  every  sale  ...  to  help  you 
build  the  biggest  towel  business  in  town! 

Push  Cannon  right  now  . . .  when  youVe  got  the  whole  Cannon 
advertising  campaign  pushing  with  you! 


"HOW  TO  SELL  MORE  TOWELS" 

Have  you  seen  this  new  manual  by  the 
writer  of  Cannon  Shots?  Filled  with 
illustrated  facts  on  how  to  increase 
towel  sales.  Request  one  for  each  sales¬ 
person.  How  many  shall  we  send? 
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THE  SESSIONS  OF  THE  28?! 


JANUARY  16-20 


Monday  Noon,  January  16 
General  Luncheon  Session 
Sponsored  Jointly  by  the 
Association  of  Baying  Offices,  Inc^ 
and  the 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
Grand  Ballroom 

CALL  TO  ORDER :  12 :30  Noon 

Chairman,  Milton  J.  Greenebaum,  President.  Association 
of  Buying  Offices,  Inc. 

“VALUE  RECEIVED” 

Louis  Kirstein,  Vice-President,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co., 
Boston. 

“FASHION  MERCHANDISING” 

Speaker  to  be  announced. 


Children's  Spring  Fashion  Show  and  Clinic 

A  Children’s  Spring  Fashion  Show  and  Clinic  will  be  staged 
by  The  Parents’  Magazine  at  the  N.R.D.G.A.  convention  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon,  January  16th.  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania.  Children’s  and  Infants’  Wear  Buyers,  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers  and  other  store  executives  are  invited, 
invited. 

A  comprehensive  showing  of  spring  fashions  for  girls  “from 
high-chair  through  high  school”  has  been  assembled  in  the 
children’s  wear  wholesale  market  for  this  event.  Spring  fashions, 
color  and  fabric  tbemes  will  be  coordinated  as  a  guide  for  retail 
buyers  and  analyzed  for  their  promotional  possibilities. 


Monday  Evening,  January  16 
General  Opening  Session 
Grand  Ballroom 

MUSICAL  SELECTIONS  7:45  P.M. 

CONVENTION  PREVIEWS  8:00  P.M. 

CALL  TO  ORDER  8:15  P.M. 

Chairman,  Saul  Cohn,  President,  National  Retail  Dry 

Goods  Association  and  President,  The  City  Stores  Com¬ 
pany. 

OPENING  ADDRESS 
President  Saul  Cohn. 

GAUGING  CUSTOMER  DEMAND 

Henry  Grady  Weaver,  Director,  Customer  Research 
Staff,  General  Motors  Corp. 

WHAT  PRICE  DISTRIBUTION? 

Lew  Hahn,  General  Manager  and  Treasurer,  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CONVENTION  COMMITTEES 
Committee  on  Nominations  and  Balloting. 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 


Tuesday  Morning,  January  17 
Store  Management  Group 
Personnel  Group 
Traffic  Group 
Delivery  Group 
Grand  Ballroom 

Theme:  Employee  Morale  Ills — Diagnoses,  Cures 
and  Preventives 

CALL  TO  ORDER :  9 :45  A.M. 

An  Employee  Relations  Clinic. 

Under  Direction  of  L.  S.  Bitner,  Store  Manager.  Wm. 
Filene’s  Sons’  Co.,  Boston. 

CHIEF-OF-STAFF 

S.  J.  Fosdick,  Store  Manager,  Boggs  &  Buhl,  Pittsburgh. 
NURSES 

Elizabeth  Westgate,  Personnel  Superintendent.  Bloom- 
ingdale’s.  New  York. 

Bess  Bloodworth,  Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Personnel, 
The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn. 

INTERNES 

W.  Rowland  Allen,  Personnel  Manager,  L.  S.  Ayres  & 
Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Wm.  Roddy,  Receiving  Manager,  Abraham  &  Straus, 
Brooklyn. 

J.  E.  Carroll,  Asst.  Gen’l  Manager,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York. 

CONSULTANTS 

R.  P.  Bach,  President.  Goodnow’s,  Keene,  N.  H. 

Three  other  store  presidents. 

Tuesday  Morning,  January  17 
Controllers'  Congress 
Southeast  Ballroom 

CALL  TO  ORDER:  9:45  A.M. 

Chairman:  T.  C.  Sperry,  Controller,  The  Lamson  Bros. 
Co.,  Toledo,  and  Chairman  of  the  Controllers’  Congress. 

LESSONS  TO  BE  LEARNED  FROM  THE  RECENT 
HURRICANE  LOSSES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Wm.  J.  Montgomery,  Vice-President,  Ernest  W.  Brown, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

HOW  CAN  USE  AND  OCCUPANCY  (FIRE)  COVER¬ 
AGE  BE  IMPROVED? 

Warren  F.  Kimball,  President,  Kimball  &  Price,  Inc., 
New  York. 

LET’S  TAKE  STOCK  OF  OUR  CONTROL  MACHINERY 
Carl  N.  Schmalz,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Business  Research, 
Harvard  University,  Boston. 

COMMENTATOR: 

To  be  announced. 

Tuesday  Morning,  January  17 
Merchandising  Division 
Banquet  Room 

Theme:  Merchandising  Fashion  Accessories 
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NUAL  N.R.D.G.A.  CONVENTION 

HOTEL  PENNSYLVANIA,  NEW  YORK 


CALL  TO  ORDER:  9:45  A.M. 

Chairman :  P.  Guerrieri,  Merchandise  Manager,  Kresge 
Department  Store,  Newark. 

FASHION  TRENDS  IN  ACCESSORIES 

Ruth  Kerr,  Style  Analyst,  Calf  Tanners’  Association, 
New  York. 

ACCESSORIES:  THEIR  GROWTH  AND  FASHION 
IMPORTANCE 

Mildred  Smolze,  Tobe,  New  York. 

A  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  MANAGER  LOOKS  AT 
ACCESSORIES 

An  analysis  of  the  problem  in  selecting  salespeople,  pro¬ 
viding  fashion  training,  developing  ability  to  coordinate 
accessories  with  costumes,  and  of  the  buyer’s  respon¬ 
sibility. 

F.  B.  Cresap,  General  Merchandise  Manager,  Burdine’s, 
Miami. 

THE  ROLE  OF  ACCESSORIES  IN  THE  STORE 
By  a  Controller. 

DISCUSSION: 

What  can  display  departments  do  to  give  fashion  acces¬ 
sories  the  proper  break  in  windows? 

Has  the  established  retail  price  gone  so  far  as  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  sales? 

Should  main  floor  accessories  departments  assemble  the 
sports  accessories  they  carry  (skating  stockings,  mittens, 
scarfs,  etc.)  into  one  group? 

How  can  ready-to-wear  tie  in  with  accessories  on  color 
coordination  ? 

What  can  we  do  to  coordinate  accessories  with  acces¬ 
sories  ? 

How  can  we  control  advertising  expense  in  accessories? 
How  can  we  gauge  fashion  timeliness?  How  can  we 
gauge  the  end  of  a  fashion  cycle? 

Tuesday  Morning,  January  17 
Merchandising  Division 
Library 

Theme:  Volume  Merchandising 

CALL  TO  ORDER :  9 :4S  A.M. 

Chairman:  D.  E.  Roemer,  Basement  Merchandise  Mana¬ 
ger,  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  VOLUME  MERCHANDISING 
IN  1939 

Barney  B.  Kline,  General  Manager,  Hirsch  Mercantile 
Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

AGGRESSIVE  PROMOTIONAL  MERCHANDISING  TO 
BUILD  VOLUME 

Speaker  to  be  announced. 

MAKING  A  PROFIT  ON  VOLUME  MERCHANDISING 

G.  Farkas.  President,  Alexander’s  Department  Stores, 
Inc.,  New  York  City. 

EXPANDING  BASEMENT  BUSINESS  THROUGH 

(a)  New  Departments. 

(b)  More  business  from  old  departments. 

(c)  Appealing  to  new  types  of  customers. 

Speaker  to  be  announced. 

MOVING  SLOW  SELLING  PROMOTIONAL  MER¬ 
CHANDISE  —  SAFEGUARDING  BASEMENT 


PROFITS  AGAINST  LOSSES  ON  PROMOTIONAL 
REMAINDERS 

Speaker  to  be  announced. 

DISCUSSION: 


Tuesday  Morning,  January  17 
Merchandising  Division 
Drugs,  Cosmetics  and  Toilet  Goods 
Conference  Room  No.  2 

CALL  TO  ORDER:  9:45  A.M. 

Chairman:  Lester  Ettinger,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cosmetics  and  Toilet  Goods'.  The  Glamour-Volume 
Department,  Hildegarde  Fillmore,  Style  and  Beauty 
Editor,  McCall’s  Magazine. 

WHAT  IS  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  DRUG,  COSMETICS 

AND  TOILET  GOODS  DEPARTMENT,  UNDER  THE 

NEW  LEGISLATION? 

Edward  Plaut,  President,  Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp., 

New  York. 

QUESTION  BOX: 

FEDERAL  FOOD.  DRUG  AND  COSMETIC  ACT 

What  are  the  main  requirements  of  the  Act  of  concern 
to  retailers? 

What  should  retailers  do  to  protect  themselves  in  regard 
to  stock  on  hand  on  June  25,  1939? 

Is  the  retailer  responsible  for  claims  as  to  the  properties 
of  a  manufacturer’s  product? 

How  can  packers  of  bulk  goods  protect  themselves  under 
the  Act? 

What  constitutes  misbranding? 

Is  a  fictitious  retail  price  on  a  package  considered  false 
or  misleading  advertising? 

Why  is  it  important  for  retailers  to  have  a  written  guar¬ 
antee  from  manufacturers? 

WHEELER-LEA  ACT 

In  what  important  respects  does  the  Wheeler-Lea  Act 
increase  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion? 

Why  should  retailers  require  a  guarantee  from  manu¬ 
facturers  to  cover  them  on  the  Wheeler-Lea  Act? 

When  is  an  article  in  interstate  commerce? 

GENERAL  QUESTIONS 

What  is  the*  status  of  STATE  food,  drug  and  cosmetics 
legislation,  and  how  can  a  retailer  comply  with  these 
laws  as  well  as  Federal  legislation? 

When  are  retailers  subject  to  a  penalty  under  the  (a) 
Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetics  Act,  and  (b) 
Wheeler-Lea  Act? 

What  protection  does  the  Board  of  Standards  of  the 
Toilet  Goods  Association  afford  the  retailers? 

What  is  the  agreement  between  the  N.R.D.G.A.  and  the 
Toilet  Goods  Association  with  respect  to  this  legis¬ 
lation  ? 

Who  is  responsible  in  the  case  of  leased  departments? 

DISCUSSION  LEADERS 

Irving  C.  Fox,  Counsel  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association. 

Henry  Sell,  Vitamins  Plus,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

H.  (Gregory  Thomas,  Director,  Board  of  Standards,. 
Toilet  Goods  Association. 

G.  H.  Sibley,  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  New  York  City. 
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Tuesday  Morning,  January  17 
Smaller  Stores 
Grand  Ballroom 

Theme:  Modernization  for  the  Smaller  Store 

CALL  TO  ORDER  9 :45  A  M. 

Chairman:  James  T.  Millikeii,  J.  W.  Millikeii,  Jnc.,  Tra¬ 
verse  City,  Michigan. 

SMALLER  STORE  MODERNIZATION  .AT  SMALL 
COST 

R.  Stanley  Reid,  Treasurer,  Wilson’s,  Greenfield.  Mass. 

MODERNIZATION— A  CONTINUOUS  PROGRAM 

Walter  J.  Seeley,  Vice-President.  Tompkins  Dry  GikkIs 
Co.,  Middletown,  New  York. 

MODERNIZATION  FOR  THE  POPULAR  PRICED 
STORE 

Arthur  Begam.  Store  Manager,  Hearn  Department 
Stores,  Inc.,  New  A’'ork. 

DISCUSSION 

Tuesday,  January  17 

General  Luncheon  Session  on  Legislation 
Grand  Ballroom 

CALL  TO  ORDER  12:30  P.M. 

Chairman,  David  Ovens,  Vice-President.  J.  B.  Ivey  & 
Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  and  former  President,  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  1939 

Jay  Iglauer,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer,  Halle  Bros. 
Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Interviewing 

Dr.  Virgil  Jordan,  President,  National  Industrial  Con¬ 
ference  Board. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  RESTRICTIVE  LEGISLATION  ON 
DISTRIBUTION 

Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  President,  The  Namm  Store, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  and  Vice-President,  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 

OPEN  LEGISLATIVE  FORUM  2:30  P.M. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  ROBINSON-PATM.AN  .ACT  ON 
DISTRIBUTION 

Discussion  Leader:  Edwin  B.  George.  Economist,  Dun  & 
Bradstreet,  New  York,  N. 

UNDISTRIBUTED  PROFITS  AND  CAPITAL  GAINS 
TAX 

Discussion  Leader:  Leo  M.  Cherne,  Secretary,  Tax  Re¬ 
search  Institute  of  .America. 

COPELAND  FOOD  AND  DRUG  ACT  AND  WHEELER- 
LEA  ACT 

Discussion  led  by  Harold  R.  Young.  Manager,  Wash¬ 
ington  Office,  National  Retail  Dry  Gowls  .Association. 

FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  TRADE  PRACTICES 
Discussion  led  by  Irving  C.  Fox,  Counsel.  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association. 

STATE  W.AGES  AND  HOURS  LEGISL.ATION 
Discussion  Leader  to  be  announced. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FEDERAL  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

Discussion  led  bv  Hugo  Kuechenmeister,  Controller.  Ed. 
Schuster  &  Co.,  Milwaukee. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  January  17 
Store  Management  Group 
Southeast  Ballroom 

Theme:  Store  Organization  at)d  Operation 


CALL  TO  ORDER:  2  P.M. 

Chairman:  .A  Store  Manager. 

WHAT  WE  CAN  EXPECT  IN  SUPPLY  SLMPLIFICA- 
TION 

Elmer  French,  Store  Manager,  The  Boston  Store, 
Chicago. 

STORE  MODERNIZATION  AT  LOW  COST 
A  Store  Architect. 

TEAMING  UP  MANAGEMENT  TO  MERCHANDISING 
FOR  MORE  PROFIT 

B.  Eugenia  Lies,  Counsel  in  Retailing,  New  York. 

OPEN  FORUM  ON  ORG.ANIZ.ATION  AND  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  PROBLEMS 
.A  Store  Owner. 

.A  Store  Manager. 

.A  Merchandise  Manager. 

Earl  W.  Elhart,  Editor,  Retailing — Executive  Edition. 
New’  York. 

Tuesday  Evening,  January  17 
General  Session 
Grand  Ballroom 

CALL  TO  ORDER  8:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  Lew  Hahn,  General  Manager  and  Treasurer, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goo<ls  .Association. 

THE  NATIONAL  COTTON  SURPLUS  PROBLEM 

Harry  L.  Brown,  .Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

THE  ANNUAL  WAGE  PLAN 

An  interview  with  Merle  C.  Hale,  Director  of  Executive 
Personnel,  General  Motors  CorV- 

WHAT  THE  CONSUMER  EXPECTS  FROM  THE 
RETAILER 

An  interview  by  Alice  Hughes,  Special  Feature  Writer, 
New  York  Journal-.American. 

HOW  TO  EFFECT  BETTER  REL.ATIONSHIPS 
BETWEEN  BUYER  AND  SELLER 

Irwin  D.  Wolf.  Chairman.  Vendor  Relations  Committee, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association,  and  Vice-Pres., 
Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in¬ 
terviewing  Sylvan  I.  Stroock.  President.  S.  Stroock  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

GENER.AL  DISCUSSION 

Wednesday  Morning,  January  18 
Merchandising  Division 
General  Session 
Grand  Ballroom 

CALL  TO  ORDER  9:45  A  M. 

Chairman:  Herschel  Lutes,  Merchandise  Manager,  The 
J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  and  Chairman,  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Asso¬ 
ciation. 

A  PRACTICAL  CONCEPT  OF  STORE  ORGANIZATION 
Marvin  Bower,  Partner,  McKinsey,  Wellington  &  Co., 
New  York. 

THE  BUYER  AS  A  DEPARTMENT  MANAGER:  THE 
BUYER’S  VIEWPOINT 

J.  C.  Becknell,  Buyer,  Pfeiffer  Bros.,  Little  Rock.  Ark. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  RETAIL  PRICES 

Q.  F.  WALKER,  Economist,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York. 

WHERE  IS  THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
LEADING  THE  RETAILER? 

Irving  C.  Fox.  Counsel,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association. 
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WHY  CAN’T  WE  PICK  MOKE  ACES  IN  SELLING? 

An  analysis  of  the  buyer’s  responsibility  in  the  selection 
and  training  of  selling  "aces”. 

J.  P.  Uoody,  (ieneral  Merchandise  Manager,  Wolf  & 
Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

DISCUSSION: 

The  place  of  private  brands. 

Groove  price  lines  and  groove-fixed  markup  vs.  the  old 
method  of  merchandising.  Is  too  much  pricing  done  by 
the  marking  room?  .Are  price  lines  too  rigid? 

Will  the  World’s  Fairs  influence  the  market? 

Wednesday  Morning,  January  18 
Controllers'  Congress 
Southeast  Ballroom 

Theme:  Social  Security  and  Federal  Taxation 

CALL  TO  ORDER  9:45  .A  M. 

Chairman :  T.  C.  Sperry,  Chairman  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress. 

SIMPLIFICATION  OF  BENEFIT  STRUCTURE  OF 
STATE  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  L.AWS 
Harry  C.  Gretz,  .Assistant  Controller,  .American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company,  New  York. 

MERIT  OR  EXPERIENCE  R.ATING  UNDER  UNEM¬ 
PLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  LAWS 

Hugo  Kuechenmeister,  Controller,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Milwaukee,  and  Chairman  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  Committee  on  Merit  Rating  and  Employment 
Stabilization. 

ANALYSIS  OF  PLANS  TO  EXTEND  OLD  .AGE 
SECURITY 

Frank  B.  Cliffe,  .Assistant  Controller,  The  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  Schenectady. 

COM.MENTATOR: 

To  l)e  announced : 

I 

Wednesday  Morning,  January  18 
Store  Management  Group 
Banquet  Room 

Theme:  Management's  Concern  with  Strained  Cus¬ 
tomer  Relations 

CALL  TO  ORDER:  '  9:45  AM. 

Chairman:  Mark  Lansburgh,  Lansburgh  &  Bro.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

‘‘100,000  CUSTOMERS  TELL  fW’’— THE  NEED  FOR 
STANDARDS  IN  ADJUSTMENT  PERFORMANCE 
William  J.  Pilat.  Research  Bureau,  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

DO  STRAINED  CUSTOMER  RELATIONS  CONCERN 
THE  PUBLICITY  DIRECTOR? 

.A  Publicity  Director. 

INFORMATION  PLEASE— WITH  AN  ADJUSTOR’S 
JURY 

Ross  H.  Reuning,  Bureau  of  .Adjustments,  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

R.  F.  Hunt.  .Adjustment  Manager,  Kaufmann  Dept. 

Stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh. 

Two  other  .Adjustment  Managers. 

Wednesday  Morning,  January  18 
Traffic  Group 
Conferenre  Room  No.  2 

C.ALL  TO  ORDER:  9:45  A  M. 

Chairman :  R.  G.  Brown,  Receiving  Manager,  The  J.  L. 


Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  and  Chairman  of  Traffic 
Group. 

CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 

THE  ECONOMY  OF  PREPACKED  FURNITURE 
Discussion  Leaders : 

.A.  .L.  (ireen.  Association  of  .American  Railroads, 
Chicago. 

.Another  discussion  leader  to  be  announced. 

GLASSWARE— REDUCE  DAMAGE  AND  TARE 
WEIGHT 

Discussion  Leader: 

Name  to  be  announced,  Fostoria  Glass  Co.,  Fostoria, 
Ohio. 

SHIPPING  CONTAINER  COMMITTEE— RESULTS  OB¬ 
TAINED  AND  FORMULATION  OF  PLANS  FOR 
CONTINUING  THIS  ACTIVITY 

W.  C.  McDermott,  Traffic  Manager,  Woodward  h 
Lothrop,  Washington,  and  Chairman  of  Committee  on 
Shipping  Containers. 

OPEN  FORUM 

1 —  The  Need  for  Improved  Packing  of  Returns  to  Manu¬ 
facturers. 

2 —  Use  of  Stickers  Reciuesting  Shipment  in  Plywood 
Cases. 

3 —  Standardizing  Wheelers — Is  this  Desirable  and  Prac¬ 
ticable. 

4 —  Manufacturers’  Use  of  Cellophane  for  Packing 
Hosiery. 

5 —  Reconditioning  Charges  on  Returns  of  Toilet  Prepa¬ 
rations. 

6 —  Consolidated  Shipments  from  Points  Other  than  New 
York  City. 

Wednesday  Morning,  January  18 
Smaller  Stores 
Salle  Moderne 

Theme:  Sales  Promotion  in  the  Smaller  Store 

C.ALL  TO  ORDER:  9:45  A.M. 

Chairman:  W.  E.  Draper,  W.  E.  Draper  Co.,  Yakima, 
Wash. 

SUPPLEMENTING  INCOMPLETE  NEWSPAPER 
COVERAGE 

Barry  Goldwater,  Goldwater's,  Phoenix,  .Arizona. 

BUILDING  STORE  PERSONALITY  THROUGH 
INTERNAL  DISPL.AY 

Morgan  E.  Manchester,  President.  Harry  S.  Manchester, 
Inc.,  Madison,  Wis. 

COOPERATIVE  SALES  IN  A  COMMUNITY 

R.  W.  Crist.  Retail  Secretary,  Harrisburg  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

DISCUSSION 

Wednesday  Noon,  January  18 
Luncheon  Meeting 
Ready-To-Wear  Group 
Organization  Meeting 
Grand  Ballroom 

C.ALL  TO  ORDER :  12 :30  P.M. 

Chairman :  Maurice  Spector,  President.  The  Blum  Store, 
Philadelphia,  and  Chairman,  Ready-to-Wear  Group, 
Merchandising  Division,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.Association. 

AIMS  AND  PURPOSES  OF  THE  READY-TO-WEAR 
GROUP 

Lew  Hahn,  General  Manager,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.Association. 
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MERCHANDISING  FASHION 

H.  Stanley  Marcus,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Neiman-Marcus 
Co.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

ELECTION  OF  DIRECTORS 

(a)  Report  of  Nominating  CommittM. 

Gordon  Creighton,  Merchandise  Manager,  Con¬ 
rad  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  Chairman,  Nominating 
Committee. 

(b)  Further  Nominations — Suggestions  from  the  floor. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  January  18 
Reody-To-B^eor  Group 
Grand  Ballroom 

CALL  TO  ORDER ;  2 :30  P.M. 

Chairman :  Maurice  Spector,  President,  The  Blum  Store, 
Philadelphia,  and  Chairman,  Ready-to-Wear  Group, 
Merchandising  Division,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association. 

IS  FASHION  STILL  SPINACH? 

Elizabeth  Hawes,  Designer,  New  York. 

SALES  PROMOTION  OF  FASHION 
Speaker  to  be  announced. 

WHAT  DO  F.T.C.  RULINGS  MEAN  TO  RETAILERS? 
Speaker  to  be  announced. 

ARE  WE  WASTING  OUR  PROMOTIONAL  EFFORTS? 

(a)  Through  late  opening  dates  of  manufacturers? 

(b)  Through  long  delivery  periods? 

(c)  Through  pre-season  introductions  of  new  fashions? 

(d)  Through  earlv  clearances? 

Clay  Myers,  Merchandise  Manager.  Kaufmann  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh. 

AUGUST  COAT  SALES :  A  ROUND  TABLE 
DISCUSSION 

(a)  Report  of  nation-wide  retail  poll. 

(b)  Informal  discussion. 

Discussion  Leader  to  be  announced. 

OPEN  FORUM: 

Have  we  too  many  specialized  departments  and  shops 
in  our  stores? 

\^Tiv  don’t  manufacturers  cooperate  in  the  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  sizes? 

Why  aren’t  style  magazines  coordinated  with  retail 
presentations  ? 

Effect  of  inventory’  dates  on  markdowns  and  stocks. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  January  18 
Controllers'  Congress 
Banquet  Room 

Theme:  Social  Security  and  Rederal  Taxation 

CALL  TO  ORDER;  2  P.M. 

Chairman:  T.  C.  Sperry,  Chairman  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress. 

LOOKING  AHEAD  TO  HEALTH  AND  DISABILITY 
INSURANCE  LEGISLATION 

G.  Powell  Hamilton,  Executive  Assistant,  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  U.  S.,  New  York,  and  Chair¬ 
man  on  this  Subject  of  the  “Employers  Conference’’. 

TAXATION  AND  CORPORATE  POLICIES 

Walter  Staub,  C.P.A.,  Firm  Member  .Lybrand,  Ross  Bros. 
&  Montgomery. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION’S  TAX  PROGRAM— INCEN¬ 
TIVE  TAX  CREDITS 

Frank  L.  Weil,  Weil,  Gotshal  &  Manges,  and  Counsel, 
New  York  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

COMMENTATOR: 

To  be  announced. 


Wednesday  Afternoon,  January  18 
Credit  Management  Division 
Library 

CALL  TO  ORDER  2  P.M. 

Charles  Dicken,  Credit  Manager,  Wm.  Taylcr  Son  & 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

CURRENT  INSTALLMENT  CREDIT  AND  COLLEC¬ 
TION  PROBLEMS 

M.  I.  Behrens,  Executive  Office,  Ludwig  Baumann  & 
Company,  New  York. 

SHOULD  THE  CARRYING  CHARGE  BE  REDUCED? 

F.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Director  of  Credit  Sales,  The  Kresge 
Dept.  Store,  Newark,  N.  J. 

DISCUSSION 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  January  18 
Sales  Promotion  Division 
Salle  Moderne 

Theme:  More  Sales  From  Sales  Promotion 

-CALL  TO  ORDER:  2:00P.M. 

Chairman:  Andrew  Connolly,  Publicity  Director,  Joseph 
Horne  Company,  Pittsburgh,  and  Chairman,  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division. 

PUTTING  SALES  PROMOTION  ON  A  BETTER  BUSI¬ 
NESS  BASIS 

H.  Kenneth,  Taylor,  Advertising  Manager,  John  Taylor 
Dry  Goods  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  TO  KEEP  CUSTOMERS  COM¬ 
ING  DOWN  TO  THE  SHOPPING  DISTRICT? 

Speaker  to  be  announced. 

DIRECT  SALES  FROM  WINDOW  AND  INTERIOR 
DISPLAYS 

Albert  Bliss,  President,  The  Bliss  Display  Corporation, 
New  York. 

IMPROVING  SALES  BY  BETTER  ADVERTISING 
FOLLOW-THROUGH 

Speaker  to  be  announced. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  January  18 
Merchandising  Division 
Conference  Room  No.  2 

Theme:  Merchandising  Major  Appliances 

CALL  TO  ORDER:  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman:  David  L.  Edelmuth,  Associated  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Corp.,  New  York. 

OPEN  FORUM 

Discussion  led  by  NRDGA  Committee  on  Merchandising 
Major  Appliances: 

T.  P.  Magee,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

John  J.  Daley,  Gimbel  Brothers,  Philadelphia. 

K.  Thompson,  R.  H.  White  Co.,  Boston. 

S.  L.  Stein,  B.  Gertz  &  Co.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

George  T.  Stevens,  Allied  Department  Stores,  New 
York. 

James  Ginsberg,  .\braham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

E.  V.  Walter,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 
Philip  DuBoff,  Bloomingdale’s,  New  York. 

Irving  H.  Kohn,  Hoschschild,  Kohn  &  Co.,  Balti¬ 
more. 

John  Bannigan.  Quackenbusch  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Frank  Cashman,  G.  Fox  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Max  Fischman,  Kaufmann’s  Department  Store, 
Pittsburgh. 
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1.  The  outlook  for  the  major  aopliance  year  1939. 

2.  What  factors  keep  department  stores  from  making; 
a  profit  in  appliances  and  what  should  be  done 
about  them? 

3.  How  many  brands  should  a  store  handle:  One? 
Three?  Twelve?  Why? 

4.  Planning  the  salesman’s  effort:  More  intelligent  and 
effective  direction  for  appliance  salesmen,  keeping 
alive  the  contact  with  customers,  follow-up  sales 
technique. 

Talk  by  Philip  DuBoff,  Bloomingdale’s,  New  York, 
Discussion  Leader  for  this  subject. 

5.  Getting  the  real  sales  story  into  the  ads. 

Talk  by  J.  Mclver,  Maxon,  Inc.  (Agency  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric),  New  York,  will  introduce  the  dis¬ 
cussion. 

6.  Is  joint  servicing  of  appliances  possible? 

Talk  by  Sidney  Rosenberg.  Home  Furnishings  Mer¬ 
chandising  Manager  of  .Associated  Merchandising 
Corp.,  New  York,  will  introduce  the  discussion. 

7.  How  should  a  department  store  approach  the  sale 
of  air  conditioning? 

8.  Can  a  department  store  advantageously  act  as  a  dis¬ 
tributor  as  well  as  a  dealer? 

9.  What  effect  will  merchandising  of  appliances  at  cost 
by  utilities  have  on  department  stores’  major  appli¬ 
ance  business? 


Wednesday  Afternoon,  January  18 
Personnel  Group 
Southeast  Ballroom 

Theme :  T raining 

CALL  TO  ORDER:  2  P.M. 

Chairman :  Betsy  A.  Campbell,  Director  of  Training,  The 
Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland. 

DETERMINING  THE  LIMITS  OF  PRE-EMPLOYMENT 
TRAINING 

Ruth  Chapin,  Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Personnel, 
Wm.  Hengerer  &  Company,  Buffalo. 

Commentary  bv: 

Jessie  Stuart,  The  Prince  School,  Boston. 

A  second  committee  member. 

STABILIZING  RETAIL  EMPLOYMENT  THROUGH 
TRAINING  FOR  FLEXIBILITY 

Gertrude  H.  Sykes,  Personnel  Director,  Ed.  Schuster  & 
Co.,  Milwaukee. 

Commentary  by : 

Two  committee  members. 

MANAGEMENT’S  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS  EXECU¬ 
TIVE  TRAINING 

James  Watson,  Training  Director,  Montgomery  Ward, 
Chicago. 

Commentary  by : 

Two  Training  Directors. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  January  18 
Traffic  Group 

Visit  to  Bloomingdale’s  Warehouse — An  Opportunity  to  Inspect 
Prepacked  Furniture  as  Discussed  at  the  Wednesday 
morning  Session. 


Wednesday  Evening,  January  18 
Smaller  Stores 
Grand  Ballroom 

Open  Forum — Questions  and  Answers 

CALL  TO  ORDER :  8 :00  P.M. 

Chairman :  Clare  Sperry,  J.  B.  Sperry  Co.,  Port  Huron, 
Michigan. 


CONSULTANTS: 

Daniel  Eisenberg,  General  Manager,  Tepper  Bros.,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. 

Allen  Germain,  Germain  Stores,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  New 
York. 

E.  A.  Weden,  Vice-President,  The  J.  W.  Hale  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Manchester,  Conn. 

James  S.  Schramm,  J.  S.  Schramm  Co.,  Burlington,  Iowa. 


Thursday  Morning,  January  19 
Controllers'  Congress 
Grand  Ballroom 

Theme:  The  Broader  Problems  of  Retailing  Placed 
Under  the  Controller’s  Microscope 

CALL  TO  ORDER:  9:45  A.M. 

Chairman :  T.  C.  Sperry,  Chairman  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress. 

TOO  MANY  PROPHETS  AND  TOO  LITTLE  PROFIT 
Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Professor  of  Marketing,  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration,  Harvard  University, 
Boston. 

THE  CONTROLLER  IN  THE  STORE  ORGANIZATION 
OF  TOMORROW 

Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer,  The  F. 
&  R.  Lazarus  &  Co.,  Columbus. 

STORE  ORGANIZATION— WHICH.  MEN  OR  ORGANI¬ 
ZATION  CHARTS? 

Brayton  F.  Wilson,  Director,  Prince  School  of  Store 
Service  Education.  Boston. 

COMMENT.\TOR: 

Ernest  Katz,  Executive  V’ice- President,  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Thursday  Morning,  January  19 
Credit  Management  Division 
Conference  Room  No.  2 

CALL  TO  ORDER:  9:45  A.M. 

(Chairman:  Charles  W.  Harvey,  Credit  Manager,  Gil¬ 
christ  Company,  Boston;  and  Chairman,  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division. 

ADVISING  ON  PERSONAL  AND  FAMILY  BUDGETS 
Edith  Vyse,  Consultant,  Tiffany,  Vyse  &  Martin,  Interior 
Decorators,  New  York. 

MORE  EFFECTIVE  COMMUNITY  CREDIT  COOPERA¬ 
TION 

J.  W.  Mehling,  General  Manager,  Retail  Credit  Bureau, 
Baltimore. 

SOME  LEGAL  PROBLEMS  CONFRONTING  THE 
CREDIT  MANAGER 

Leon  Dreskin,  Attorney  at  Law,  Newark. 

DISCUSSION 


Thursday  Morning,  January  19 
Sales  Promotion  Division 
Sontheast  Ballroom 

Theme:  New  Outlook  for  Advertising  in  1939 

CALL  TO  ORDER:  9:45  P.M. 

Chairman:  Paul  E.  Murphy,  Sales  Promotion  Manager, 
Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc.  .Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

HOW  WE  DID  THIS  FALL— WITHOUT  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 

Frank  Burnside,  Jr.,  Sales  Promotion  Manager,  Fowler, 
Dick  and  Walter,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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New  Display  and 


FlMrescent  lampi  are  made  in  18-,  24-,  and  36-inch  lengths  and  in  1- 
and  I’/^-inch  diameters.  All  tiaes  consume  10  watts  per  foot  of  length. 


Selling  Possibilities 


in  FLUORESCENT  UGHTING 


By  ROBERT  W.  MORRIS 
Gttnttral  Electric  Company 


IT  is  not  surprising  tliat  fluores¬ 
cent  lamps  have  aroused  such 
widespread  interest  since  their 
introduction  a  few  months  ago,  for 
these  new  light  sources  offer  cer¬ 
tain  distinctive  advantages  that  have 
not  been  available  before.  These 
advantages  are  particularly  apparent 
when  the  lamps  are  used  in  com¬ 
mercial  interiors. 

Perhaps  most  imixirtant  of  all  the 
advantages  offered  by  fluorescent 
lighting  is  light  of  daylight  color 
quality.  What  could  be  more  natu¬ 
ral  or  desirable  than  to  use  the  same 
color  light  indoors  as  nature  pro¬ 
vides  outdoors?  Up  to  now  it 
hasn’t  been  done  to  any  great  extent 
because  light  of  daylight  color  can¬ 
not  be  produced  very  efficiently  with 
incandescent  lamps.  Special  color¬ 
matching  units  for  lighting  small 
areas  have  been  available  and  have 
l)een  widely  used,  but  daylight  color 
lighting  for  extensive  areas  or  for 
the  whole  store  has  not  been  espe¬ 
cially  practical.  The  light  from  day¬ 
light  fluorescent  lamps  is  the  closest 
approach  to  natural  daylight  that  it 
has  ever  lieen  jxjssible  to  produce 
directly  by  any  practical  artificial 
illuminant  at  an  efficiency  even  ap¬ 
proaching  that  of  these  lamps. 

Light  of  daylight  color  is  only  one 


of  the  advantages  offered  by  fluores¬ 
cent  lamps.  Wherever  there  is  a 
chance  to  use  gay  colors  decorative- 
ly  the  new  lamps  open  up  possibili¬ 
ties  for  its  effective  use  that  simply 
did  not  exist  a  year  ago.  Let’s  see 
why  this  is. 

Colored  lighting  when  produced 
by  colored  incandescent  lamps  or  by 
regular  incandescent  lamps  equipped 
with  some  variety  of  color  cap  or 
roundel  is  always  inefficient  because 
the  color  is  produced  by  the  sub¬ 
tractive  method.  That  is,  the  col¬ 
ored  glass  (or  gelatin  or  paint) 
through  which  the  light  generated 
by  the  filament  must  pass  acts  as  a 
strainer  which  holds  back  or  ab¬ 
sorbs  all  the  colors  except  the  one 
desired.  Fluorescent  lamps,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  produce  light  that  actu¬ 
ally  is  generated  in  color ;  hence 
there  is  no  need  to  waste  any  of  it 
by  straining  it  through  filters. 

A  rough  idea  of  what  this  advant¬ 
age  really  amounts  to  may  be  gainetl 
by  a  comparison  of  efficiencies.  For 
example,  green  fluorescent  lamps 
produce  light  at  efficiencies  of  the 
order  of  50  to  60  lumens  (units  of 
light)  per  watt,  and  blue  fluorescent 
lamps  deliver  about  15  to  18  lumens 
per  watt.  Compare  these  efficiencies 
with  those  of  green  and  blue  incan¬ 


descent  lamps  which  produce,  re¬ 
spectively,  about  one  or  two  lumens 
per  watt  and  a  fraction  of  a  lumen 
per  watt!  The  colors  available  in 
fluorescent  lamps  include  daylight, 
warm  white,  green,  blue,  red,  pink, 
and  gold.  The  lamps  are  made  in 
the  following  wattages  and  sizes;  a 
15-watt  lamp  18  inches  long,  avail¬ 
able  in  either  1-inch  or  1^-inch  dia¬ 
meter  ;  a  20-watt  lamp  24  inches 
long  and  1)4  inches  in  diameter; 
and  a  30-watt  lamp  36  inches  long 
and  1  inch  in  diameter. 

Desirable  with  Air  Conditioning 

Fluorescent  lamps  have  another 
characteristic  that  makes  them  valu¬ 
able  in  the  store.  The  fact  that  the 
daylight  fluorescent  lamps  are  about 
three  times  as  efficient  as  the  blue 
glass  incandescent  daylight  lamps 
and  1)4  to  two  times  as  efficient  as 
the  standard  inside-frosted  incan¬ 
descent  lamps,  means  that  fluores¬ 
cent  lighting  is  appreciably  cooler 
than  incandescent  lighting.  This  is 
an  advantage  in  any  store,  but  it  is 
a  particularly  important  advantage 
in  air-conditioned  buildings  or  in 
buildings  in  which  the  installation 
of  air  conditioning  is  contemplated. 
Heat  from  the  lighting  system  is  a 
major  factor  in  the  refrigeration 
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Merrhandise  in  this  rounler  showcase  sparkles  appealingly  under 
more  than  100  footrandles  of  artifirial  daylight.  Five  15-watt  day¬ 
light  fluorescent  lamps  in  a  compact  reflector  unit  do  this  fine 
lighting-for-selling  job. 


load  of  an  air-conditioning  system. 
Tlierefore,  with  a  lighting  system 
that  produces  a  minimum  of  heat  it 
is  possible  to  illutninate  a  room  or 
an  entire  store  to  a  given  footcamlle 
level  at  a  definite  saving  in  the  cost 
of  air  conditioning.  By  the  same 
token,  fluorescetit  lighting  makes  it 
]M)ssil)le  to  increase  the  illumination 
in  inadequately  lighted  rooms  with¬ 
out  overtaxing  a  previously-designed 
air-conditioning  system.  Moreover, 
for  a  given  quantity  of  light,  fluores¬ 
cent  lamps  radiate  only  alK)ut  one- 
quarter  as  much  heat  as  do  incan¬ 
descent  lamps.  Since  radiant  heat 
adds  greatly  to  one’s  discomfort  on 
a  warm  day.  this  characteristic  of 
fluorescent  lighting  means  a  gain  in 
comfort  over  and  al)ove  that  attribu¬ 
table  to  the  high  luminous  efficiency. 

For  Gem>ral  Lightiitg 

Fluorescent  lamps  are  being  used 
in  some  stores  to  supply  general 
lighting,  and  invariably  excellent  re¬ 
sults  are  being  obtained.  The  lamps 
are  "naturals”  for  use  in  coves  and 
indirect  troughs  l)ecause  they  re¬ 
quire  little  sjiace  and  their  tubular 
shai>e  insures  an  extremely  even 
distribution  of  light  on  the  surfaces 
illuminated.  Satisfactory  general 
lighting  installations  of  exposed 
1  J/2-inch-diameter  fluorescent  lamps 
have  l)een  matle  in  a  numl)er  of 
stores,  but  lietter  i)ractice  seems  to 
l)e  to  enck)se  the  lamps  Ijehind 
plates  or  shields  of  diflFusing  glass 
or  plastic  when  they  are  located  in 
the  customer's  field  of  view.  This 
is  consistent  with  one  of  the  first 
principles  of  gtxKl  lighting :  the 
avoidance  of  glaring  light  sources. 
-Mthough  the  inch-and-a-half  dia¬ 
meter  lamps  are  scarcely  bright 
enough  to  be  considered  actual  glare 
sources,  tliere  is  no  doubt  that  a 
more  pleasing  lighting  effect  is 
achieved  with  additional  diffusion. 


The  greater  part  of  the  general  lighting  in  this  attractive 
salon  comes  from  the  ceiling  coffer  of  unusual  design.  The 
coffer  contains  twelve  15-watt  and  ten  20-watt  daylight  fluores¬ 
cent  lamps. 


For  Localized  Lighting 

There  apjjear  to  In?  great  ix)ssi- 
bilities  for  fluorescent  lamps  in  the 
field  of  supplementary  or  localized 
lighting.  Because  of  their  tubular 
sha]x:  the  lamps  are  ideally  adapted 
to  use  in  showcases,  wall  cases,  and 
various  tyi)es  of  display  niches.  A 
continuous  line  of  fluorescent  lamps 
in  suitable  reflector  etjuipment  can 
provide  100  or  more  f(X)tcandles  on 
the  merchandise  in  a  counter  show¬ 
case.  Daylight  or  warm  white  lamps 
might  lx*  used,  dejxnding  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  merchandi.se  in  the  case. 
GtKxls  that  are  to  lx  used  out  of 
(kM)rs  would  Ixst  lx  displayed  under 
daylight  lamps,  hut  materials  that 
are  to  lx  used  under  the  usual  arti¬ 
ficial  lighting  would  look  more  natu¬ 
ral  uiuler  warm  white  lamps.  It  is 
always  iH)ssible.  of  course,  to  replace 
the  daylight  or  warm  white  lamps 
with  some  of  the  colored  lamps  to 
create  unusual  effects  and  to  capi¬ 
talize  on  the  attention  value  of  color. 

Xot  only  inside  of  showca.ses  but 
over  counters.  alx)ve  clothing  racks. 
Ixhind  silhouette  signs,  and  under 
s<)ffits.  fluorescent  lamps  answer  the 
demand  for  a  linear  source  of  arti¬ 
ficial  daylight. 

There  are  few*  locations  where 
daylight  fluorescent  lighting  is  more 
appreciated  than  at  mirrors  in  fitting 
r(x)ms  or  in  any  jiarts  of  the  store 
where  wearing  apparel  is  trie<l  on. 
The  daylight  color  of  the  lighting 
saves  time  for  customer  and  clerk 
alike  by  obviating  the  necessity  Tor 
several  trips  to  the  window  to  see 
how  the  materials  look  out  of  doors. 


Incidentally,  these  trips  to  the  win¬ 
dow  are  seldom  satisfactory  to  the 
customer  Ixcause  often  there  is  no 
mirror  there  to  enable  him  to  get 
an  impression  of  how  the  garment 
really  l(X)ks  on  him.  If  customers 
are  able  to  gain  a  correct  impression 
at  the  mirror,  the  long-run  result 
should  lx  greater  cusUmier  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  fewer  returned  goods. 

The  Cost 

While  general  lighting  with  day¬ 
light  fluorescent  lamps  is  highly  de¬ 
sirable  in  many  stores,  the  merchant 
should  understand  that  it  :s  more 
exjxnsive  to  install  than  a  conven¬ 
tional  lighting  system  using  incan¬ 
descent  lamps.  The  reason  for  this 
is  the  fact  that  fluorescent  lamps  are 
low-wattage  sources  and  hence,  in 
spite  t)f  their  high  efficiency,  more 
lam])s  are  neede<l  in  a  fluorescent  in¬ 
stallation  than  in  an  incandescent 
lamp  installation  to  provide  a  given 
level  of  illumination.  Each  fluores¬ 
cent  lamp,  moreover,  retjuires  its 
own  auxiliary  iH|uipment  to  control 
the  flow  of  current  through  the 
mercury  arc  which  is  the  heart  of 
the  lamp. 

-Mthough  considerably  less  than 
a  year  has  elapsed  since  the  apjxar- 
ance  of  fluorescent  lamps  there  are 
already  hundreds  of  installations  of 
the  lamps  in  use.  A  large  jxrcent- 
age  of  these  are  in  commercial  in¬ 
teriors.  Almost  without  exception 
the  new  lighting  has  won  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  store  owners  and  mana¬ 
gers  who  have  used  it,  and  it  has 
attracted  the  favorable  attention  of 
custonxrs. 
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Railroads  and  the  Retailer 

Retailers  use  all  forms  of  transportation — water,  highway,  rail  and 
air,  in  conducting  the  business  of  economically  distributing  mer¬ 
chandise  to  their  customers.  A  sound  national  transportation 
policy  leading  to  the  solution  of  the  financial  and  operation 
problems  confronting  railroads  and  other  forms  of  transportation, 
should  give  real  impetus  to  the  upturn  of  business  recovery. 

By  JOHN  J.  PELLEY 

President,  Association  of  American  Railroads 


IF  a  department  store  is  to  remain 
in  business,  it  must  take  in 
enough  money  to  meet  its  bills 
and  pay  the  help.  If  the  establish¬ 
ment  is  to  be  a  successful  commer¬ 
cial  enterprise,  it  must  show  a  profit 
for  the  owners.  These  things  are 
fundamental. 

In  this  respect,  a  railroad  differs 
little  from  a  department  store.  The 
road’s  revenues  must  be  adequate 
to  meet  the  payroll,  to  pay  its  bills, 
to  satisfy  the  tax-collector,  to  pay 
interest  on  its  debts  and  to  finance 
improvements  in  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  which  any  business  must  con¬ 
tinually  make  to  keep  abreast  of 
modern  demands.  Out  of  what  is 
left,  there  should  be  something  to 
provide  a  cushion  of  reserves  upon 
which  to  fall  during  lean  days,  and 
some  kind  of  return  should  go  to 
those  who  invested  their  money  in 
the  property. 

When,  due  to  insufficient  income, 
a  railroad  can  no  longer  pay  its  own 
way,  the  company  piles  up  a  deficit. 
If  this  continues  to  mount,  a  bank¬ 
ruptcy  court  is  the  next  stop.  Such 
is  the  unfortunate  situation  into 
which  many  of  our  railroads  have 
been  driven. 

How  It  Concerns  Retailers 

How  critical  the  railroad  situation 
is  can  be  seen  from  a  few  facts.  At 
the  present  time,  railroads  operating 
nearly  one-third  of  the  country’s 
total  railroad  mileage  are  in  the 
hands  of  receivers  or  trustees. 
Others  are  on  the  very  brink,  and 
only  a  handful  are  earning  all  their 
charges.  Thus  we  have  a  financial¬ 
ly  sick  industry. 

But  why  are  the  railroads’ 
troubles  of  any  concern  to  the  re¬ 
tailer?  Just  this:  the  retailer,  di¬ 


rectly  or  indirectly,  has  a  great  stake 
in  the  railroads.  Anything  which 
has  a  Ijearing  on  the  welfare  of  the 
industry  is  bound  to  affect  him.  He 
cannot  escape  it. 

The  retailer  has  two  primary  in¬ 
terests  in  the  railroads.  One  is  in 
the  transportation  service  they  per¬ 
form;  the  other,  in  the  railroads’ 
effect  on  the  economic  conditions  of 
the  country.  Both  are  tremendously 
important  to  him. 

Railroads  in  Our  Economy 

Without  transportation  to  haul 
the  merchandise  he  sells,  the  retailer 
would  be  unable  to  do  business. 
This  service  the  railroads  have  been 
furnishing  with  increasing  efficiency 
and  economy.  In  fact,  railroad 
freight  services  have  become  so  fast, 
so  complete  and  so  dependable  in 
recent  years  that  they  have  helped 
to  remake  the  business  habits  of  the 
nation.  Investment  in  goods  on 
shelves  and  in  transit  has  been  re¬ 
duced,  thereby  resulting  in  substan¬ 
tial  savings  to  retailers  and  con¬ 
sumers.  Business  men  throughout 
the  country  have  been  brought  closer 
together.  Commercial  interchanges 
have  been  made  easier.  Business 
generally  has  been  speeded  up. 

Essential  as  it  is,  transportation 
service  is  not  the  railroads’  only 
contribution  to  our  economic  life. 
The  railroads  are  one  of  America’s 
best  customers.  They  rank  among 
the  largest  employers  of  labor.  They 
are  well  up  on  the  list  of  taxpayers. 

Normally,  railroad  purchases  ex¬ 
ceed  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  Their 
payroll  ordinarily  contains  the 
names  of  more  than  a  million  people. 
Their  taxes,  which  support  the  gen¬ 
eral  functions  of  government,  are 
greater  than  a  million  dollars  a  day. 


All  businesses,  then,  feel  the 
effects  of  the  railroads.  When  the 
railroads  are  prosp>erous,  so  is  the 
nation.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
they  are  compelled  to  curtail  pur¬ 
chases  and  reduce  employment,  the 
country  suffers. 

The  Financial  Situation 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  article,  the  railroads’ 
troubles  are  financial.  But  this  is 
not  due  to  improvident  financing,  as 
some  would  have  us  believe.  Those 
who  submit  over  capitalization,  too 
much  debt  and  like  financial  prac¬ 
tices  as  the  reasons  for  the  carriers’ 
plight  ignore  the  facts. 

Consider  the  charge  of  overcapi¬ 
talization.  The  total  of  stocks  and 
bonds  in  the  hands  of  the  public  is 
about  $7,000,000,000  less  than  in¬ 
vestment  in  railroad  property.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  ratio  of  capitalization 
to  investment  has  gone  down,  in¬ 
stead  of  up,  for  years  past.  In  1910, 
the  total  capitalization  amounted  to 
$987  for  each  $1,000  invested,  while, 
in  1937,  it  was  only  $715.  “Watered 
stock,’’  therefore,  is  not  responsible 
for  the  railroads’  ills. 

The  ratio  of  railroad  debt  to  in¬ 
vestment  is  substantially  Icnver  to¬ 
day  than  when  the  carriers  were 
prosperous.  Bonds  totaled  $606  for 
each  $1,000  of  investment  in  1910, 
and  only  $439  in  1937. 

Present  fixed  charges  of  the  rail¬ 
roads — that  is,  interest  on  money 
borrowed  from  the  public,  and  rent¬ 
als  on  leased  lines — are  less,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  both  total  investment  and 
revenues,  than  in  any  of  the  years 
prior  to  the  World  War.  From 
1893  to  1916,  these  charges  took 
19.2  cents  out  of  each  dollar  of  rail- 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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Indiscriminate  Use  of  Pre-Packing 
May  Endanger  Customer  Goodwill 


IN  our  zeal  to  save  money,  let  us 
not  nullify  store  efforts  to  build 
customer  good-will  by  a  non¬ 
discriminating  use  of  pre-packing. 

Pre-packing  has  made  great 
strides  since  it  was  fathered  by  the 
Traffic  Group  ten  years  ago.  And 
it  has  saved  in  freight  costs,  there 
is  no  doubt  about  that.  Also,  it  has 
reduced  certain  operating  expenses. 

It  is  well  established  in  certain 
lines  of  merchandise  such  as  toys, 
house  furnishings,  glassware,  china- 
ware,  etc.  And  it  will  continue  to 
grow  because  the  idea  is  basically 
sound. 

It  is  now  receiving  consideration 
for  furniture.  A  few’  stores  have 
experimented  with  pre-packing  cer¬ 
tain  lines  of  furniture  with  good  re¬ 
sults. 

But  we  sound  a  note  of  warning 
that  a  non-discriminating  use  of  pre¬ 
packing  or  unit  packing  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  may  destroy  cus¬ 
tomer  good-will. 

Domestic  Scene 

May  I  relate  my  own  personal 
experience  this  last  Christmas  with 
pre-packed  toys  purchased  for  my 
children  in  two  local  department 
stores.  They  consisted  of  a'  doll  car¬ 
riage,  a  doll  house,  and  a  target  set. 
My  wife,  remembering  some  previ¬ 
ous  experiences  with  pre-packed 
toys,  urged  assembling  them  a  few 
days  prior  to  Christmas.  To  quote 
her :  “Something  may  be  missing 
or  broken”  and  “It  will  take  too 
much  time  to  assemble  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  when  there  are  so  many 
things  to  do.” 

So  to  work.  The  doll  carriage 
first.  I  must  confess  I  am  not  a 
mechanic  and  neither  is  my  wife. 
But,  then,  all  customers  are  not  me¬ 
chanics,  are  they? 

No  wrench.  Really  needed  one. 
So  after  wrestling  with  the  carriage 
for  about  twenty  minutes,  punctu¬ 
ating  the  air  with  a  few  choice  re¬ 
marks  about  pre-packing,  I  wound 
up  with  three  wheels  in  place  but 
was  unable  to  fasten  the  fourth 


By  LEONARD  F.  MON6EON 

Manager,  Traffic  Group 

w’heel  in  place  because  the  connect¬ 
ing  rod  was  too  short.  Also,  the 
wheels  were  out  of  line  and  the  con¬ 
necting  frame  rod  was  bent. 

As  my  daughter  wanted  a  carriage 
above  everj’thing  else,  w’e  would 
have  been  sorely  disappointed  if  the 
discovery  had  been  made  Christmas 
Eve,  too  late  to  replace  it.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  sufficient  time  remained  for 
the  store  to  deliver  another  carriage, 
fully  set  up. 

It  took  about  a  half  hour  to  as¬ 
semble  the  doll  house,  what  with 
studying  the  diagram  and  fastening 
and  hammering  various  parts  in 
place. 

The  third  toy,  a  target  set  with  a 
swinging  target,  was  unpacked  on 
Christmas  Eve  and  we  found  that 
swinging  was  out  because  the  spring 
was  broken.  So  the  children  used 
the  gun  on  the  Christmas  tree  orna¬ 
ments  which  was  highly  unsatisfac¬ 
tory — not  to  the  children  but  to  the 
parents. 

We  have  had  other  unsatisfactory 
experiences  with  pre-packing  in 
previous  years,  including  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  a  child’s  automobile  cost¬ 
ing  about  $17.(X).  This  job  had  to 
be  done  in  our  living  room  (no 
cellar)  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  with 
the  crate,  excelsior,  and  wrapping 
paper  all  over  the  floor,  we  spent  a 
few  hours  on  the  assembly  job  and 
cleaning  the  room  afterward. 

Stores  spend  large  sums  for  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising  and  other  medi¬ 
ums  to  increase  customer  good-will. 
Are  we  failing  to  reach  our  objec¬ 
tives — are  we  defeating  sales  pro¬ 
motion  efforts  because  of  the  unin¬ 
telligent  use  of  pre-packing? 

A  Suggested  Program 

Stores  should  carefully  review  the 
problems  presented  by  pre-packed 
merchandise  to  make  certain  that 
sources  of  customer  irritation  are 
removed.  Buyers  should  impress 
upon  vendors  the  importance  of 
careful  packing,  making  it  clear  that 
delivery  to  your  customer  is  made  in 
vendor’s  package.  Furthermore,  the 


head  of  the  Receiving  Department 
should  personally  inspect  one  pack¬ 
age  in  every  pre-packed  shipment, 
with  a  view  of  suggesting  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  packing. 

There  are  three  different  types  of 
pre-packed  merchandise  and  we 
suggest  the  follow’ing  action: 

Type  1 — Various  parts,  mak¬ 
ing  a  complete  set  (such  as  a 
set  of  dishes)  which  require  no 
assembling.  10%  of  every  ship¬ 
ment  should  be  examined  for 
quality  and  breakage.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  this  examination  will 
indicate  whether  the  entire 
shipment  should  be  examined. 

Type  2 — Merchandise  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  single  piece  which 
requires  no  assembling.  10% 
of  the  shipment  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  for  quality  and  break¬ 
age.  Again,  the  results  of  this 
examination  will  determine 
whether  the  entire  shipment 
should  be  examined. 

Type  3 — Merchandise  which 
requires  assembling  by  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  Where  very  little  as¬ 
sembling  is  required,  we  do  not 
believe  there  will  be  any  cus¬ 
tomer  irritation,  but  where  the 
merchandise  requires  much  as¬ 
sembly  or  where  it  is  difficult 
to  assemble,  serious  considera¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  whether 
or  not  the  merchandise  should 
be  pre-packed.  Your  customer 
is  not  buying  pieces  but  the 
complete  article  ready  for  use. 
Why  not  test  out  whether  an 
article  falling  into  this  cate¬ 
gory  should  be  pre-packed,  by 
timing  one  of  your  women  em¬ 
ployees  in  assembling  this  arti¬ 
cle? 

The  examination  suggested 
for  the  other  types,  should  be 
made,  and  in  addition,  a  check 
to  make  certain  that  all  parts 
are  present. 

In  our  zeal  to  save  money,  let  us 
not  nullify  store  efforts  to  build  cus¬ 
tomer  good-will,  by  a  non-discrimi¬ 
nating  use  of  pre-packing. 
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f  Here's  1 

Protection  from 
Errors,  losses, 
Inuentory  Oiscreponcies 
misunderstondings, 

L  IM-lUill... 


If  till  ■■If  Stylii  Old  Sliii 
of  fichili  Priolid  00  till 

monnRiH  ''PirnmnucR'' 


Mo«arck  Togs  and  Tickets  or* 
autcmmtlcally  covatcd — 12  to  tko 
strip  —  #*  tocilltoto  marklag, 
kaadliag  mod  ckcckiag. 


GUMMED 
LABEL 
Size  2 


'MONARCH' 

OAY'TON 


To  guard  your  business  from  the  liability  of  selling  mer¬ 
chandise  at  incorrect  prices,  we  have  developed  machines 
and  methods  which  give  you  Price  Insurance. 

First  of  all,  the  Monarch  system  eliminates  errors  in 
price-marking.  It  provides  a  check  on  each  run  of  mer¬ 
chandise  by  giving  positive  control  of  the  tickets,  tags,  or 
labels.  All  the  tickets  in  a  series  are  identical  be¬ 
cause  they  are  printed  from  the  same  type  set-up.  The 
tickets  are  automatically  counted,  which  means  that  the 
number  of  tickets  for  a  lot  of  merchandise  must  tally  with 
the  number  of  pieces  marked. 

When  the  merchandise  reaches  the  sales  floor,  there  is 
no  doubt  about  the  price,  for  sales  people  and  customers 
can  distinctly  read  the  figures.  This  prevents  mistakes  and 
averts  disputes. 

These  advantages  of  Monarch  Price  Insurance  are 
brought  to  you  by  the  two  machines  illustrated  here  and 
by  other  Monarch  price-marking  machines.  But  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  these  machines  is  not  confined  to  price¬ 
marking  control  and  the  production  of  neat,  readable 
tickets,  tags,  and  labels.  The  machines  speed  up  price¬ 
marking,  thus  saving  enough  in  time  and  labor  to  pay 
for  themselves  over  and  over  again.  They  are  so  simple 
to  operate  that  any  boy  or  girl  ran  quickly  become  expert. 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  all  the  facts  about  the  Monarch 
prif%-marking  system.  No  obligation  whatever  will  be 
incurred  if  you  allow  us  to  demonstrate  in  your  own  store 
what  any  of  the  Monarch  machines  will  do  for  you.  Just 
tell  us  that  you  are  interested.  Write  us  today. 


SUP-FOLD 
TICKET  No.  20 


PIN  TICKET 
No.  20 


STRING  TAG 
No.  D-O 


marking  moihine  $30.00 

This  compact,  sturdy,  precision-built  machine  prints  neat, 
readable,  indelible  tickets  on  seven  different  styles 
and  fourteen  sizes  of  tickets,  tags,  and  labels — at  the  rate 
of  100  a  minute.  One,  two,  or  three  lines  of  type  may  be 
printed — as  many  as  eight  characters  to  the  line.  Informa¬ 
tion  may  include  cost,  size,  lot,  style,  selling  price,  etc. 

The  “PATHFINDER”  is  a  genuine  Monarch  product 
guaranteed  to  be  efficient  and  mechanically  perfect. 

No  other  machine  at  the  price  provides  such  complete, 
convenient,  rapid,  reliable  price-marking  service. 
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"MONARCH'* 

DAY10M 

"MONARCH"  1 

DAYTON  1 

"MONARCH** 

BAYTOH 

fAl2 

271 S 

B5  1657  1 

[85  2165 

55/C 

10 

271  105 

48 /A  lOi 

1  11.00  1 

81.50 

monnRCH 
Super-nduamed" 
machine  S30D.D0 


N«t  30  Days — f.  e.  b.  Factory 

Thi«  machine  prints  tickets  and  pins  them  securely  and 
safely  to  the  merchandise  at  p-eat  speed.  It  prints  through 
a  ribbon,  thus  ending  the  inconvenience  and  soilage  of 
inking  and  ink  pads.  It  is  so  easy  to  operate  that  anyone 
can  use  it  at  full  speed  with  very  little  training.  Like  all 
other  Monarch  machines,  it  is  a  mechanical  masterpiece — 
precision>built,  handsome  in  appearance,  durable. 

The  “SUPER-ADVANCED"  Pin-On  Machine  embodies 
all  the  best  features  that  have  placed  Monarch  Price- 
Marking  Equipment  in  daily  use  in  the  world’s  largest 
stores.  At  its  nitwlerate  price,  it  offers  an  unequalled  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  increase  your  price-marking  efficiency  and  reduce 
your  price-marking  costs. 


Price -marhi  and  Httachei  Fiue  Different 
Siie  Tichetf 

These  five  different  sice  tickets  can  be  printed  and  attached 
with  the  Monarch  “SUPER-ADVANCED’’  Pin-On  Machine. 
From  one  to  twelve  lines  of  information,  with  either  hori¬ 
zontal  or  vertical  perforations,  ran  be  printed.  A  maximum 
of  ten  characters  per  line  makes  it  possible  to  print  as  high 
as  120  characters  on  the  largest  tickets. 


Other  mnnnrch  marhing  mnchinee 

in  mddilion  to  tho  morkinos  iUuatrmtod^  tro  mmomfmriuro  thm  troll-knowm 
Monorek  **Stmodmrd**  mod  **Sporiot**  Fin^On  Mmrkimott  Utomorck  **Jmmior** 
Frieo^Mmrkiog  komd  opormtod  or  motor  driront  Monmrrk  Fim* 

Ticket  Attmckimg  Idmrkimot  ^9omorek  DupUcoto  Ticket  Frimtorf  Mommrck 
Jctrdry  ond  Book  rirlc«t  komd  opormtod  mmd  motor  driromi 

Munnrck  Kc-Friro  Morkor,  Write  for  illurtroted  Utermtmre* 

THE  mODHRIH 

mRRHiRG  SViTEm  COmPRRV 

Main  ORirc  aaJ  Faetory  FaelEe  Coaat  Braaeh  Faalary 

216  S.  Torranea  St.  1130  Mapla  Ava. 

DaytaSy  Ohio  Loa  Aanalaa,  CallToraia 

Caaadlaa  Faetory 
358  Adalaida  St.,  Waat 
Tomato.  Caaada 


See  the  fuii  iine  of  mnnarch 
machine!  at  R.  R.  D.  G.  R  Eh- 
hihit— Banthi  7  and  9,  Hntei 
Penniviuania,  Reui  Vnrk  City, 
January  16-20 


The  mORRRCH  "Super-Rduanced" 
Pin-On  machine 
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Close-Ups- 


Tycoons  within  the 

l,  i  year,  a  voice  from  the  National 

Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
was  heard  at  American  firesides  on  December  29  over 
the  waves  of  a  national  radio  network. 

Saul  Cohn,  N.R.D.G.A.  president,  joined  eight  other 
business  leaders  over  the  blue  chain  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  at  8.30  p.  m.  E.S.T.,  on  that 
date,  to  help  size  up  the  business  outlook  for  1939. 

Mr.  Cohn  predicted  that  1939  would  bid  farewell  to 
a  decade  of  misunderstanding. 

“The  year  begins  hopefully,”  he  said,  “because  gov¬ 
ernment  industry,  labor,  commerce,  and  agriculture 
realize  the  need  and  value  of  unity  of  purpose. 

“We  begin  tracing  those  boundaries  which  outline 
the  areas  where  reasonable  discipline  of  business  begins 
and  ends.  There  is  also  a  keen  feeling  that  government 
does  not  act  in  the  public  interest  when  it  fails  to  dis¬ 
cipline  itself  and  labor  and  the  other  elements  which 
are  part  of  the  whole  economic  circle.” 

The  members  of  the  symposium  represented,  in  the 
industries  for  which  they  spoke,  a  tremendous  cross- 
section  of  the  business  life  of  the  country,  from  the 
potent  steel  industry  to  banking  to  entertainment  to 
consumer  goods.  Even  Ben  Grauer,  veteran  N.  B.  C. 
announcer  revealed  a  touch  of  awe  when  he  whispered 
between  the  addresses:  “I’ve  never  seen  so  many 
tycoons  in  one  studio.” 

Others  on  the  program  included:  T.  M.  Girdler, 
president,  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute;  Paul  S. 
Willis,  National  Association  of  Grocery  Manufactur¬ 
ers;  Edward  S.  Friendly,  chairman.  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association ; 
John  F.  Anderson,  president,  American  Drug  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association;  Alvan  Macauley,  president 
Automobile  Manufacturers  Association ;  Phillip  A. 
Benson,  president,  American  Bankers  Association ; 
Joseph  Schenck,  president.  Motion  Picture  Producers; 
and  John  J.  Pelley,  president.  Association  of  American 
Railroads:  Bon  mots  from  the  broadcast  included  the 
following : 

Mr.  Girdler :  “The  recent  elections  have  had  a  heart¬ 
ening  effect  in  that  they  show  that  the  trend  of  popular 
thought  in  this  country  is  favorable  to  private  enter¬ 
prise  and  to  a  prosperous  industry  which  can  provide 
jobs  for  the  unemployed.” 

Mr.  Benson:  “Surplus  funds  in  American  banks  are 
at  the  highest  point  in  history.  These  funds  constitute 
the  greatest  reservoir  of  capital  ever  known  and  it  is 
seeking  useful  employment”. 

Mr.  Macauley :  “Automobile  production  is  still  climb¬ 
ing.  It  is  20  per  cent  above  December  a  year  ago.  And 
in  the  new  year  ahead,  I  see  hope  for,  conservatively, 
20  per  cent  more  motor  car  and  truck  production  than 
1938.” 

Mr.  Willis:  “A  recent  survey  taken  among  our  mem¬ 
bers  revealed  that  91  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers  of 
food  and  grocery  products  who  responded  expected 
better  business  in  1939.” 

Mr.  Pelley :  “There  is  prospect  that  the  nation’s  two 
conflicting  policies  regarding  transportation  will  be 


_ JAMES  H.  SCULL 

welded  into  one  sound,  consistent  national  policy.” 

Dr.  Anderson :  “The  Wheeler  Lea  Act  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  will  effect  many 
changes  in  the  manufacturing,  labeling,  advertising  and 
distribution  of  pharmaceutical  preparations.  The  sale 
of  these  important  products  will  be  placed  on  an  even 
higher  plane  than  at  present.  Likewise,  the  consumer 
will  be  given  further  protection  against  exploitation.” 

Mr.  Friendly:  “1939  will  be  a  better  year  than  1939. 
How  much  better  it  will  be  depends  upon  the  courage 
we  and  our  Government  show — in  facing  facts — in  not 

only  admitting  our  errors - but  in  correcting  them, 

and  that  without  delay.” 

Mr.  Schenck :  “The  motion  picture  is  no  longer 
merely  a  medium  for  mass  entertainment.  It  is  that 
first  and  foremost,  of  course,  but  it  has  become  also  the 
most  effective  salesman  of  American  products,  and  the 
American  way  of  life.” 

*  *  * 

Volume  Controllers  Congress  wound 

.  ,  up  1938  as  it  began  it,  by  presenting 

Outlook  sober  facts  of  retailing. 

A  year-end  estimate  of  the  C.  C.  placed  sales  for 
1938  in  the  department  and  dry  goods  store  field  at 
less  in  dollar  amount  than  those  of  1937,  for  a 
total  of  approximately  $3,790,000,000.  Apparel  stores 
sales  were  figured  at  $2,930,000,000  for  1938,  bringing 
the  combined  sales  in  the  department  store  and  apparel 
store  field  to  an  aggregate  of  approximately  $6,720,- 
000,000. 

H.  1.  Kleinhaus  offered  the  view  that  the  spring 
season  for  retailing  was  filled  with  promise,  judging 
by  current  indicators. 

“The  prospects  are  for  increased  volume  compared 
with  last  spring,”  he  said.  “This  increased  volume, 
however,  will  reveal  itself  in  an  increase  in  the  average 
transaction.  An  increase  in  the  general  price  level  will 
bring  about  a  much  desired  change  that  will  favorably 
affect  department  store  operations  and  enable  the  stores 
to  meet  constantly  growing  expenses,  particularly  pay¬ 
roll  and  taxes. 


Violine  range  of  “violine”  colors 

— rose,  cyclamen  and  violet  shades 
— was  singled  out  by  the  Color  Co¬ 
ordination  Committee  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division — as  likely  to  become  the  fashion  rage  in 
many  types  of  apparel  this  spring. 

In  its  swatched  Basic  Ensemble  Color  Card  for 
Spring  1939,  the  Committee  finds  that  navy  will  as 
usual  he  the  predominant  thing  in  spring  volume  colors 
in  accordance  with  the  customary  mass  predilection  of 
women  for  that  shade.  The  card  shows  navy  as  the 
number  one  color  for  three  types  of  wearing  apparel : 
dressy  coats,  dress  costumes,  and  silk  dresses.  For 
woolen  dresses,  and  for  casual  and  sports  clothes,  it 
takes  a  minor  position,  but  in  shoes,  handbags  and 
gloves,  it  continues  important  . 

The  dressy  coat  colors  swatched  as  basic  on  the 
NRDGA  card  are  navy,  in  both  dark  and  light  versions, 
(Continued  on  page  71) 
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The  Research  Expert’s  Approach  to 
Department  Store  Problems 

An  analysis  of  the  research  function— what  it 
can  accomplish,  in  what  kind  of  store,  and  how. 

Your  store  may  or  may  not  be  large  enough  to 
set  up  research  as  a  separate  function,  but  you 
will  be  interested  in  these  examples  of  the 
research  man's  approach  to  specific  problems. 


By  KENNETH  R.  HARTLEY 

Manager,  Research  Department,  J.  W.  Robinson  Co.,  Los  Angeles 


Research  is  valuable  because 
the  management  that  is  best 
informed  ordinarily  makes  the 
best  decisions.  No  man’s  judgment 
is  better  than  the  facts  upon  which 
judgment  is  based.  In  the  smaller 
organization  it  is  not  difficult  for 
management  to  keep  well  informed. 
Management  is  in  intimate  daily 
contact  with  customers,  employees, 
and  store  operations.  In  our  large 
complex  corporations,  management 
is  far  removed  from  the  thousands 
of  customers  and  employees,  many 
departments  and  separate  operating 
units.  Thus  it  is  difficult  for  man¬ 
agement  to  keep  well  informed  by 
its  own  observation.  It  is  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  research  department  to 
fill  this  need — to  marshal  and  or¬ 
ganize  facts  for  management. 

Research  should  not  be  thought 
of  as  being  an  oracle  that  can  give 
expert  opinion  on  any  problem, 
whether  it  be  merchandising,  per¬ 
sonnel,  service,  accounting,  or  eco¬ 
nomics.  Rather,  it  is  a  common 
sense  approach  to  problems.  It  is 
the  gathering  and  organizing  of 
facts  for  management,  and  substi¬ 
tuting  them  for  superficial  opinions 
and  hunches.  Though  hunches  by 
some  men  are  brilliant,  usually  the 
best  informed  man  has  the  best 
hunches.  Nor  do  hunches  always 
come  when  needed. 

How  Research  Operates 

To  make  a  start  in  research,  list 
ten  problems  that  are  confronting 
your  firm.  The  chances  are  that 
each  of  the  problems  hinges  upon 


certain  facts  and  experiences  which 
can  be  obtained  through  research. 

Research  procedure  is  essential¬ 
ly— 

1.  To  see  the  problem  (as  a  prob¬ 
lem  clearly  seen  is  half  solved). 

2.  To  determine  upon  what  con¬ 
siderations  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  rests. 

3.  To  gather  factual  data  upon 
considerations. 

4.  To  measure,  organize,  and  sum¬ 
marize  data. 

5.  To  report  to  management  for 
action. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  situa¬ 
tions  in  which  the  resevch  tool  may 
profitably  be  used. 

Research  in  Connection  With 
Branch  Stores 

As  decentralization  and  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  branch  stores  has  been  a 
prominent  problem  in  recent  years 
we  might  note  a  few  of  the  consid¬ 
erations  which  should  be  analyzed. 

Primarily  this  is  the  problem :  For 
any  given  quality-type  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  where  do  buyers  reside;  how 
much  do  they  buy,  and  how  well  are 
they  served  by  existing  merchants. 
Most  research  on  store  location  is 
to  answer  these  questions. 

In  each  consideration,  trend  and 
current  activity  are  most  important 
elements.  First  consideration ;  where 
is  purchasing  power  located?  Pur¬ 
chasing  power  depends  upon  popu¬ 
lation  and  wealth  of  population.  The 
census  of  1930  gave  the  population 


of  Los  Angeles  by  small  tracts.  In 
1940,  the  same  census  tracts  will  be 
used,  so  for  the  first  time  we  will 
have  growth  or  decline  of  various 
sections  of  Los  Angeles.  I  assume 
similar  data  for  other  cities  are 
available. 

As  general  indicators  of  purchas¬ 
ing  power,  many  maps  have  been 
made  by  larger  city  newspapers 
showing  statistics  for  districts,  such 
as  automobile  purchases,  food  pur¬ 
chases,  package  deliveries  from 
downtown  stores.  Curtis  Publishing 
Co.  maps  indicate  whether  residents 
of  districts  are  primarily  of  high, 
medium,  or  low  economic  level. 
Automobile  sales  by  make,  by  dis¬ 
trict,  are  available.  Rent  and  owned- 
house  value  maps  have  been  made. 

Indicators  of  population  and  pur¬ 
chasing  power  by  district  include 
school  and  utility  figures,  building 
permits,  and  building  maps.  Build¬ 
ing  permits  are  often  available  for 
various  city  districts. 

Conversation  with  research  men 
who  specialize  on  economic  matters 
locally  usually  is  very  informative. 

All  the  foregoing  can  provide  a 
broad  intelligence  on  population  and 
purchasing  power,  but  particular 
field  observation  and  thought  must 
be  given  to  the  source  of  your  cus¬ 
tomers  ;  geographic  location,  eco¬ 
nomic  level  and  type. 

A  most  important  analysis  of 
your  own  customer  is:  Where  do 
they  live;  how  much  do  they  buy; 
what  is  their  economic  level?  An 
interesting  study  is  to  analyze  a 
sampling  as  to  sales  by  districts. 
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The  sample  methud  lias  the  advaii* 
tage  of  lower  cost,  and  can  more 
quickly  be  done,  yet  with  care,  re¬ 
sults  will  be  of  practical  accuracy. 
Sample  should  be  at  random  and 
must  be  spread  over  the  alphabet  if 
names  are  alphabetically  arranged. 
To  assure  adequacy  of  sample,  keep 
enlarging  sample  until  additional 
groups  added  do  not  change  the  re¬ 
sult.  That  is,  until  stability  of  re¬ 
sult  is  attained. 

One  good  way  is  to  set  up  your 
own  districts  based  upon  census 
tracts.  Place  a  pin  on  the  map  for 
each  customer,  and  list  by  district 
amount  of  purchase.  If  the  sample 
is  10%  of  your  store’s  purchases 
and  10%  of  customers,  multiply  by 
ten  to  obtain  jnirchases  and  custom¬ 
ers  jier  area. 

You  will  know  by  district;  num- 
l)er  of  customers,  dollar  purchases, 
average  purchase.  Computation  can 
lie  made  to  percentage  of  families 
having  accounts  in  each  district. 
The  ])in  map  will  give  a  visualiza¬ 
tion  of  the  distribution  of  custom¬ 
ers.  Three  different  colored  pins 
may  lie  used  to  show  best,  average 
and  poorest  customers. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  ascertain 
geographic  shifts  in  customers  is 
analysis  of  delivery  figures.  Divide 
the  local  market  into  6  to  12  large 
areas  liased  on  delivery  routes.  Look 
up  the  number  of  deliveries  jier 
area  for  a  normal  month  at  five  year 
intervals.  You  are  certain  to  find 
a  pronounced  movement. 

.Another  possibility  is  to  tabulate 
location  of  new  accounts  currently 
being  opened. 

The  next  step  in  our  survey  is  to 
study  the  various  shopping  districts 
to  ascertain  how  well  buyers  are 
served  by  existing  merchants.  .A 
new  source  of  information  is  the 
Census  of  Business.  Available  for 
the  years  1929,  1933  and  1935  are 
sales  and  numlier  of  stores  for  each 
of  fourteen  classes  of  retail  business 
in  each  of  thirty-six  Los  .Angeles 
districts  and  thirty-eight  county  cit¬ 
ies.  The  following  classifications  are 
of  particular  interest  to  us : 

Department  Store. 

General  merchandise  other  than 
department  store. 

Women’s  apparel. 

Men’s  and  Boys’  apjMrel. 

Shoe  Stores. 

Other  .Appiarel. 


Furniture,  household,  radio. 

Data  of  this  type  are  available  for 
most  other  cities. 

Shortly,  figures  for  1937  will  lie 
published. 

The  recently  established  Dejiart- 
ment  of  Commerce  Monthly  Re- 
ixirts  give  retail  sales  by  city  and 
town,  and  sales  by  twenty-one  retail 
classifications. 

Other  factors  in  evaluating  a 
shopping  district  include; 

I.  Alarkct  i<lentity,  drawing  jiower. 

3.  Transixirtation  facilities,  traffic, 

jiarking,  driving  times. 

3.  Merchants  in  district,  competi¬ 
tive  strength,  tyiie  of  merchan¬ 
dise. 

4.  Princiiial  comixinents  of  dis¬ 
trict,  favorable  and  unfavorable. 

5.  .Advertising  media  available  in 
district. 

6.  Buying  jxiwer  available. 

7.  Trends,  growth  to  lie  e.xiK*cted. 
whether  surrounding  market  is 
undeveloped,  new  and  growing, 
mature  or  declining. 

8.  Governmental. 

9.  .Attractiveness  of  region. 

10.  Division  of  business  with  par¬ 
ent  store. 

II.  New  and  jiending  developments 
from  those  “in  the  know.’’ 

Factors  in  selection  of  a  site  with¬ 
in  a  shopping  district  include: 

1.  Where  is  most  business  lieing 
done  now. 

2.  What  other  merchants  and  other 
enterprises  would  make  the  liest 
neighlxirs ;  which  would  make 
the  ixKirest  neighlxirs. 

3.  .Advertising  value  of  kx'ation  and 
building. 

4.  Trends  within  shopping  district. 

5.  Vacant  land  or  buildings  avail¬ 
able.  Room  for  expansion. 

6.  I  .and  value  or  lease  rates. 

7.  Restrictions. 

8.  Street  and  iiedestrian  traffic. 
Type  must  lie  analyzed. 

Most  of  the  aliove  data  can  lie 
placed  on  maps  to  summarize  and 
aid  visualization  of  location  factors. 

Information  obtained  in  a  market 
survey  of  this  nature  always  is  helji- 
ful  from  other  standpoints,  as:  Ad¬ 
vertising  poliev',  promotion,  media 
price  lines,  parking,  deliver}',  tele¬ 
phone  and  mail  order  service. 


Departmental  Research 

As  an  example  of  accomplish¬ 
ments  when  a  research  approach  is 
used,  there  was  a  department  whose 
sales  were  showing  competitive 
losses,  and  whose  operation  was  un¬ 
profitable.  Markon  had  lieen  satis¬ 
factory,  but  markdowns  were  ex¬ 
cessive.  First  a  stock  control  sys¬ 
tem  was  installed,  which  disclosed 
that  two  thirds  of  the  sales  were  in 
a  very  profitable  line  comprising  one 
third  of  the  stock.  Sales  were  being 
lost  liecause  of  inadequate  stock. 
Only  one  third  of  the  sales  came 
from  two  thirds  of  the  stock,  as  did 
practically  all  markdowns.  Adver¬ 
tising  eflFort  was  on  special  odd- 
group  buys  instead  of  on  the  vol¬ 
ume,  profitable  line.  Correction  was 
made  of  these  conditions.  Rear¬ 
rangement  of  fixtures  gave  the  effect 
of  a  larger  department.  Better 
illumination  made  such  a  difference 
that  some  customers  thought  there 
was  a  new  line  of  merchandise.  On 
a  smaller  stwk.  sales  have  increased 
seventy  jier  cent.  Reductions  were 
lowered  from  7.5  to  1.8  per  cent. 
Profit  last  year  was  sixteen  per  cent. 
Though  better  business  conditions 
in  that  community  contributed  to 
this  showing,  improvement  was 
much  greater  in  the  dejiartment  than 
in  the  store  as  a  whole. 

Customer  research  has  lieen  a 
rapidly  growing  tool  of  manage¬ 
ment.  It  aids  in : 

“Finding  out  what  jieople  like 
and  doing  more  or  giving 
more  of  it.’’ 

“Finding  out  what  jieople  don’t 
like — doing  less  or  selling 
less  of  it.’’ 

Getting  a  little  more  specific,  this 
presupposes  the  following: 

1.  Finding  out  what  the  customer 
wants.  Simply  ask  them. 

2.  Operating  the  business  the  way 
she  wants  it,  consistent,  of 
course,  with  sound  _>rinciples. 

3.  Describing  the  product  or  the 
service  in  the  same  language 
that  the  customer  uses  in  ex- 
jiressing  her  wants. 

4.  Synchronizing  sales  and  service 
procedures  with  customer  psy¬ 
chology  and  buying  habits. 

If  I  may  quote  from  Henry  G. 
Weaver,  Director  Customer  Re¬ 
search  Staff  General  Motors  Corpo¬ 
ration  : 

(Continued  an  page  74) 
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Do  You  Know  Why  Sales  Are  Lost? 

By  M.  1.  SCHULTZ 

Vice-President,  Willxnark  Service  System,  Inc. 


PUT  this  on  the  record :  You 
probably  are  losing  10%  of 
your  potential  annual  sales  vol¬ 
ume  through  lack  of  selling  effi¬ 
ciency  ! 

It’s  sadly  ironic  that  retailers 
have  witnessed  a  sharp  shrinkage  in 
their  sales  volume  because  of 
dropped  consumer  buying  power, 
when  at  the  same  time  they  were — 
to  all  intents — turning  envoy  10% 
of  their  trade! 

War  scares,  Congress,  Competi¬ 
tors  and  the  Weather  have  all  been 
singled  out  as  the  culprit,  but  low¬ 
ered  volumes  continue.  Out  of 
Washington,  out  of  trade  associa¬ 
tions,  out  of  everywhere,  plans  have 
been  proposed  to  correct  the  down 
swing  of  sales,  to  refill  to  the  brink 
the  reservoir  of  public  purchasing 
power.  But  the  reservoir  stays 
drier  than  it  has  right  to  be.  .  .  . 

Let  me  propose  a  plan.  It  needs 
your  cooperation.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  a  national  double-price  scale. 
It  doesn’t  consider  whether  you  are 
Democratic  or  Republican.  It  skips 
taxes  entirely. 

My  plan  contains  only  one  pro¬ 
vision  :  Make  certain  tfiat  your 
salespeople  know  how  to  sell  crea¬ 
tively.  Make  certain  that  they  ap¬ 
ply  creative  selling  techniques  and 
fundamental  merchandise  knowledge 
in  serving  your  customers. 

You  invest  hard-earned  money  in 


newspaper  advertising  space.  You 
exhaust  every  effort  to  protect  that 
investment  by  seeing  to  it  that  your 
advertising  sells  your  merchandise. 

By  the  same  token,  you’re  also 
investing  in  the  space  occupied  by 
each  salesperson  on  your  selling 
fioors.  But  I  wonder  how  many 
salestalks  you  would  risk  publish¬ 
ing  as  advertisements,  and  feel 
equally  certain  that  they  would  sell 
your  merchandise! 

Y'ou’d  “liquidate”  a  copywriter 
who  described  your  exquisitely  de¬ 
signed,  exclusively  different  evening 
gowns  as: 

“We  just  got  in  these  dancing 
dresses.  They’re  beautiful  numl)ers. 
They  have  beautiful  lines  and 
they’re  really  very  cheap!” 

Think  what  would  happen  to  your 
self-control  if  you  were  asked  to 
approve  that  as  copy  for  an  adver¬ 
tisement  intended  to  sell  your  mer¬ 
chandise  ! 

Fortunately,  your  ads  will  rarely, 
if  ever,  carry  such  copy,  because 
you  know  how  essential  it  is  to 
“glamourize”  your  customer  in  print 
— to  color  the  subtle  changes  a  new 
wardrobe  or  apparel  accessory  will 
effect  in  her  personality — to  stress 
how  attractive  she  will  look  in  your 
new  dresses — how  envious  friends 
will  be  of  her  home  with  your  fur¬ 
niture  or  household  equipment. 

And  yet,  if  these  sales  appeals  are 


so  effective  when  properly  treated  in 
retail  ad  copy,  why  shouldn’t  they 
be  as  profitable  and  productive  in 
the  daily  contacts  your  salespeople 
have  with  your  customers? 

Since  advertising  is  nothing  more 
than  “Salesmanship  in  Print”,  the 
corollary  is  that  an  advertisement, 
in  order  to  be  effective  usually  fol¬ 
lows  the  pattern  of  a  successful  sales 
presentation.  For  the  moment,  try 
to  recall  an  exceptionally  successful 
ad  run  by  your  store.  Then,  com¬ 
pare  the  following  selling  funda¬ 
mentals  with  the  same  basic  points 
as  embodied  in  your  advertisement : 

1.  Approach  to  Customer.  The 
salesperson’s  approach  to  your  cus¬ 
tomer  can  be  likened  to  a  reader 
picking  up  a  newspaper  in  which 
your  ad  appears.  If  the  newspaper 
in  question  is  well-considered  by  the 
reader  and  has  won  her  confidence, 
she  will  be  far  more  inclined  to  re¬ 
view  its  ads  with  favor.  When  the 
salesperson  approaches  promptly, 
smiles  naturally,  offers  a  pleasant 
greeting  in  a  friendly  voice,  then  the 
customer  is  on  “your  side”. 

2.  Securing  Customer  s  Atten¬ 
tion.  A  salesperson  can  secure  your 
customer’s  attention  by  demonstrat¬ 
ing  a  quick  familiarity  with  the  de¬ 
partment’s  merchandise  and  its  lo¬ 
cation,  by  a  definite  willingness  to 
serve  and  a  seeming  earnestness  to 

{Continued  on  page  72) 
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Progress  on  Size  Standcurdization 
Project  for  Children  s  Clothes 

By  RUTH  O’BRIEN 

Chi«{  of  Division  of  Tsxtilss  and  Clothing, 

United  States  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 


The  body  measurements  of  120,- 
441  children  4  to  14  years  of 
age  will  soon  be  available  to 
distributors  and  manufacturers  of 
children’s  clothing.  At  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
punching  and  sorting  machines  are 
clicking  away  13  hours  out  of  the 
24  as  two  shifts  of  WPA  workers 
are  doing  the  machine  operating, 
tabulating,  and  calculating  involved 
in  the  analysis  of  the  results  of  the 
first  part  of  the  cooperative  study 
the  Division  of  Textiles  and  Cloth¬ 
ing  of  the  Bureau  is  directing. 

Discussions  about  the  difficulties 
of  garment  and  pattern  sizing  have 
for  many  years  always  come  back  to 
the  same  starting  point — the  lack  of 
accurately  taken  body  measurements 
of  representative  groups  of  the 
population.  With  the  exception  of 
measurements  for  army  uniforms 
which  the  United  States  War  De¬ 
partment  took  at  the  close  of  the 
World  War,  there  has  never  been  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  body 
measurements  needed  as  a  basis  for 
clothing  construction. 

Begin  in  1937 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to 
obtain  facilities  for  such  research 
but  these  all  failed  until  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  made  funds 
available  to  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  for  this  purpose  early  in 
1937.  By  the  following  summer, 
measurements  were  being  taken  in 
playgrounds  and  camps.  When 
school  of)ened  the  next  fall,  public 
and  private  school  authorities  were 
approached  and  permission  obtained 
to  measure  children  at  those  periods 
during  the  school  day  when  there 
would  be  the  least  interruption  to 
class  work. 

Tact  and  diplomacy  as  well  as 
skill  in  measuring  were  pre-requisites 
of  the  workers.  No  child  was  meas¬ 
ured  whose  parents  could  not  be 


persuaded  to  sign  a  form  giving  per¬ 
mission  or  who  himself  was  not 
willing.  The  ages  4  to  14,  inclusive, 
were  chosen  because  there  are  more 
children  of  these  ages  in  school  and 
they  are  generally  amenable  to  re¬ 
quests  made  by  school  authorities. 
Therefore,  with  the  funds  available 
it  was  possible  to  measure  a  larger 
number  than  if  we  had  tried  to  lo¬ 
cate  younger  children  in  their 
homes,  or  had  started  with  adoles¬ 
cents  who  as  a  rule  are  more  hesi¬ 
tant  about  being  measured. 

The  project  has  been  unique  in 
that  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  home 
economists,  distributors,  manufac¬ 
turers,  mathematicians,  statisticians, 
and  anthropometrists  (those  who 
have  made  the  science  of  body 
measurement  their  profession)  have 
all  worked  together  toward  one  goal, 
each  contributing  from  his  special¬ 
ized  training  and  experience.  The 
American  Standards  Association 
sponsored  conferences  of  represen¬ 
tatives  of  these  groups,  at  which 
agreements  were  reached  as  to  the 
measurements  to  be  taken,  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  taking  them,  and  the  pro¬ 
cedure  to  be  followed  in  the  statis¬ 
tical  analysis  of  the  results.  These 
meetings,  together  with  conferences 


with  individual  distributors  and  pat¬ 
tern  and  garment  makers,  and  pre¬ 
liminary  studies  in  the  taking  of  the 
measurements,  resulted  in  a  manual 
of  measurements,  setting  up  the 
procedures  that  were  followed  by  all 
the  measurers. 

Number  of  Measurements 

When  the  study  was  first  con¬ 
templated,  a  proposed  list  of  some 
one  hundred  measurements  was  en¬ 
thusiastically  compiled  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau.  However,  15  to  20  minutes 
was  found  to  be  as  long  as  measur¬ 
ing  could  be  continued  on  a  child. 
Children  who  were  retained  longer 
became  fatigued.  They  drooped  and 
wiggled,  thus  making  accurate  meas¬ 
uring  impossible.  The  idea  of  get- 
ing  all  the  children  to  return  for  a 
second  measuring  was  explored,  but 
inquiry  among  school  authorities 
soon  showed  that  this  would  be  im¬ 
possible.  The  first  list  therefore  had 
to  be  pruned  and  finally  was  reduced 
to  36  trunk  measurements,  includ¬ 
ing  weight  (see  Table  1).  These 
were  decided  upon  as  the  measure¬ 
ments  essential  to  the  majority  of 
trunk  garments  and  could  be  taken 
accurately  in  20  minutes. 

Reluctantly,  the  first  hope  of  also 


TABLE  1 — Measurements  Taken  on  Each  of  120,441  Children. 


1.  Height  of  waist 

2.  Height  of  hips 

3.  Weight 

4.  Stature 

5.  Height  of  cervicale 

6.  Height  of  tibiale 

7.  Height  of  crotch 

8.  Width  of  hips 

9.  Slope  of  shoulder,  right 

10.  Width  of  chest,  anterior 

11.  Length  of  waist,  anterior 

12.  Width  of  chest,  posterior 

13.  Length  of  waist,  posterior 

14.  Girth  of  chest  at  scye 

15.  Depth  of  scye 

16.  Back  arc  of  hips 

17.  Girth  of  chest,  maximum 

18.  Anterior  arc  of  chest 


19.  Girth  of  waist 

20.  Girth  of  hips 

21.  Girth  of  neck  base 

22.  Shoulder  length 

23.  Girth  of  armscye 

24.  Girth  of  upper  arm 

25.  Girth  of  elbow 

26.  Length  of  arm,  posterior,  upper 

27.  Length  of  arm,  posterior,  total 

28.  Trunk  line 

29.  Waist  to  hips 

30.  Girth  of  thigh 

31.  Girth  of  calf,  maximum 

32.  Girth  of  knee  at  tibiale 

33.  Crotch  length,  total 

34.  Crotch  len^,  anterior 

35.  Extreme  bend 

36.  Girth  of  trunk,  vertical 
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Deep  and  wide  is  this  subject  of  size  stand¬ 
ardization — a  problem  so  charged  with  diffi¬ 
culties  that  discussion  of  it  can  (and  does) 
go  on  for  years  without  getting  anywhere  in 
particular.  But  here  is  a  report  of  progress 
made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  in  a  specific  field — children's 
clothing.  Body  measurements  of  120,441 
children  have  been  taken.  The  final  analysis 
of  results  is  expected  by  March  1st.  This 
report,  given  in  some  detail,  may  offer  the 
beginnings  of  a  working  model  for  standard¬ 
ization  studies. 


taking  the  measurements  needed  for 
the  sizing  of  shoes,  hats  and  gloves 
had  to  be  abandoned.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  second  year  of  the  work, 
a  few  very  rapid  measurers  were 
detailed  to  a  special  study  made  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  in 
Maryland  in  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  additional  measurements  were 
taken  :  Height  of  maximum  girth  of 
chest,  height  of  ankle,  girth  of  ankle, 
total  length  of  arm  (anterior),  an¬ 
terior  arc  of  waist,  girth  of  lower 
arm,  and  minimum  girth  of  knee. 

Measuring  Procedure 

Measurements  were  taken  direct¬ 
ly  on  the  body,  the  boys  wearing 
shorts  and  the  girls  shorts  and  bras¬ 
sieres.  The  procedure  consisted  first 
of  marking  certain  body  landmarks 
on  the  skin  with  a  skin  pencil.  Then, 
by  the  use  of  standard  measuring 
tapes,  calipers  and  anthropometers, 
the  various  desired  circumferences 
and  lengths  were  determined.  The 
slope  of  shoulder  was  measured  by 
a  protractor  devised  for  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

Such  a  large  undertaking  required 
the  sponsorship  and  assistance  of 
well-known  local  institutions.  An 
appeal  was  therefore  made  to  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  interested  in 


some  phase  of  child  care  and  devel¬ 
opment.  An  impressive  number  re¬ 
sponded,  all  willing  to  contribute  the 
part-time  services  of  a  staff  member 
in  formulating  plans  for  the  project, 
in  making  arrangements  to  secure 
children  to  be  measured,  for  rooms 
in  which  the  work  could  be  done, 
for  facilities  for  training  schools  for 
measurers,  and  for  supervision  of 
the  units  from  the  standpoint  of 
local  ix)licies.  These  cooperating  in¬ 
stitutions  were  the  University  of 
.\labama.  Institute  of  Child  Welfare 
of  the  University  of  California.  Chi¬ 
cago  Normal  College.  Colorado 
State  College,  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  State  of  University  of  Iowa, 
Kansas  State  College,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege,  University  of  Tennessee,  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas,  Texas  State  College  for 
Women,  North  Texas  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Texas  Technological 
College,  Utah  State  College,  and  the 
University  of  Utah.  Measurements 
were  taken  in  Detroit,  Omaha,  and 
Cincinnati  through  direct  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  city  school  boards. 

Two  anthropometrists  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  train  the  measurers. 
Training  schools  were  first  held  for 
61  measurers  who  were  later  sent 


into  the  various  States  to  supervise 
or  form  a  nucleus  for  the  measur¬ 
ing  units.  These  men  and  women 
were  mostly  college-trained  in  child 
development,  physical  education,  or 
allied  work  whirfi  made  them  par¬ 
ticularly  well  qualified  for  handling 
children  and  taking  accurate  meas¬ 
urements.  In  addition,  as  work  in 
the  States  was  organized,  training 
schools  were  conducted  for  WPA 
workers  and  young  people  assigned 
to  the  project  by  the  National  Youth 
.Administration.  In  all,  267  measur¬ 
ers  were  trained  and  put  to  work, 
assisted  by  589  relief  workers  who 
recorded  the  measurements  as  they 
were  taken,  edited  schedules  for 
omissions  or  obvious  errors,  helped 
conduct  the  children  to  and  from 
the  measuring  rooms,  and  assisted 
in  other  ways. 

Each  training  school  involved  two 
weeks  of  demonstration  and  prac¬ 
tice.  Children  from  relief  and  low 
income  families  were  employed  to 
serve  as  models.  At  the  end  of  the 
training  period,  each  trainee  was 
tested  by  being  required  to  measure 
each  of  the  models.  These  were 
also  measured  by  the  instructor,  thus 
providing  a  definite  record  upon 
which  the  accuracy  of  the  measurer 
could  be  rated  and  his  acceptance 
or  rejection  as  a  measurer  based. 
Then,  at  intervals  throughout  the 
study,  pairs  of  workers  measured 
the  same  child,  thus  checking  their 
procedure.  The  instructors  and 
nonrelief  supervising  measurers 
also  acted  as  checkers.  The  instru¬ 
ments  were  provided  by  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  from  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  allotment  supplied  by 
the  WPA.  These  were  calibrated 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards.  Thus  precautions  were  taken 
to  keep  the  measuring  procedure 
uniform  throughout  the  country  and 
the  results  accurate. 

The  Cooperation  Secured 
It  is  impHJssible  to  present  an  ade¬ 
quate  picture  of  the  cooperation  in¬ 
volved  in  the  study.  In  addition  to 
the  assistance  given  by  the  trade 
and  the  sponsoring  State  institu¬ 
tions,  parents,  teachers,  principals, 
city  and  county  superintendents, 
members  of  school  boards,  adminis¬ 
trators  and  instructors  in  public 
playgrounds,  camp  directors,  rural 
and  urban  club  and  scout  leaders, 
social  settlement  workers,  and  many 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Talk  the  Consumer  s  Language 
in  Your  Instcdlment  Contract 

By  ALBERT  HARING.  Ph.  D. 

Lehigh  University 


From  a  study  made  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Consumer  Credit  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Reviewed  by  J.  Anton  Hagios 


IN  line  with  its  desire  to  improve 
store-public  relations  through 
the  credit  office,  the  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division  has,  for  two  years, 
been  advocating,  among  other 
things,  the  simplification  of  install¬ 
ment  contracts.  The  Division  was 
prepared  to  make  a  nationwide  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  different  types  of  con¬ 
tracts  used  by  department  stores 
when  it  learned  that  this  subject 
was  already  scheduled  on  the  re¬ 
search  work  program  of  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Credit  Institute  of  America, 
Inc. 

The  Institute  has  just  completed 
its  first  study  entitled  “The  Install¬ 
ment  Contract”  which  was  prepared 
by  Dr.  Albert  Haring,  Professor  of 
Marketing  of  Lehigh  University,  as 
a  result  of  a  survey  in  connection 
with  which  numerous  members  of 
the  Credit  Management  Division 
were  contacted  during  the  past  few 
months. 

We  have  attempted,  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  article,  to  digest  for  the 
readers  of  The  Bulletin  the  most 
important  part  of  this  report  which 
we  consider  extremely  timely  and 
useful  to  credit  managers  of  the  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  stores. 

The  report’s  introduction  is  de¬ 
voted  to  an  exposition  of  tlie  his¬ 
toric  aspects  of  installment  selling 
from  its  early  beginning  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  citing,  among  other  things,  up- 
to-date  statistics  on  its  present  ex¬ 
tent  as  well  as  an  outline  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  theories  underlying  it.  Credit 
managers  will  probably  find  of 
particular  interest  some  of  the  sta¬ 
tistical  tables  included  in  the  intro¬ 


duction,  especially  one  entitled 
“Effect  of  Down  Payments  and 
Length  of  Payment  Period  on  Mer¬ 
chandise  Security  in  Installment 
Selling  of  Durable  Goods”  which, 
to  this  reviewer  at  least,  appear  to 
lie  an  entirely  new  contribution  to 
the  rapidly  growing  collection  of 
facts  on  installment  selling.  This 
report  should  be  read  in  full.  Un¬ 
fortunately  space  does  not  permit  us 
to  quote  from  the  rejxirt  at  length, 
and  mention  of  a  very  complete  sec¬ 
tion  dealing  with  an  analysis  of  the 
different  types  of  installment  con¬ 
tracts  in  use  today  had  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  dispensed  with. 

I  have  selected  exceqits  from  the 
last  few  j)ages  of  the  report  which 
Dr.  Haring  has  used  to  summarize 
the  whole  problem  of  simplifying 
contracts  in  retrospect. 

The  Problem  Presented 

He  writes  in  this  connection :  To 
be  effective  a  license  system  must 
specify  certain  contract  provisions. 
To  limit  finance  charges,  provisions 
of  the  contract  must  be  sjiecified.  To 
summarize,  the  focal  point  of  in¬ 
stallment  selling  or  a  partial  pay¬ 
ment  system  is  the  contract. 

“The  contract,  in  addition,  is  the 
place  where  the  consumer  comes  in¬ 
to  conflict  with  legal  terminology 
and  unexpected  liabilities.  This 
problem  of  the  legal  side  of  the  con¬ 
tract  is  well  shown  in  another  field, 
that  of  insurance.  One  standard 
text  in  the  insurance  field  states  the 
general  situation  well : 

“  ‘The  law  holds  a  person  to 

be  bound  by  the  terms  of  a 


written  contract  which  he  signs 
or  accepts,  regardless  of  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  he  has  taken  the 
trouble  and  iiains  to  acquaint 
himself  with  all  of  its  terms  and 
conditions.’  ” 

Professor  Haring  then  goes  on  to 
explain  that  in  the  fire  insurance 
field  this  situation  has  been  met  in 
a  number  of  states  by  a  standard 
contract  form  prescribed  by  law. 
This  method,  he  believes,  is  one 
jxissible  solution  to  the  problems 
created  by  variation  in  installment 
selling  contracts. 

“Turning  to  the  analysis  of  con¬ 
tracts  and  contract  forms  which  has 
been  made,  several  conclusions  are 
warranted : 

“The  usual  contract  forms  give 
the  seller  privileges  and  remedies 
which,  if  used  unscrupulously,  will 
react  to  the  detriment  of  the  install¬ 
ment  buyer.  It  is  quite  common,  for 
example,  to  provide  that  reposses¬ 
sion  can  take  place,  at  the  seller’s 
discretion,  when  any  term  of  the 
contract  is  violated.  An  unscrupu¬ 
lous  seller,  under  this  provision, 
could  refuse  to  accept  a  payment  one 
day  late  and  rejxissess  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  With  the  other  provisions 
usually  in  the  contract,  the  repos¬ 
sessed  goods  could  be  ‘sold’  for  an 
amount  which  would  just  liquidate 
the  contract.  In  the  case  of  durable 
merchandise  uix)n  which  most  of  the 
payments  had  been  made,  material 
profits  might  arise  through  such  a 
dummy  sale.  And,  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  contract  as  it  is  written  today, 
the  conditional  buyer  is  rare  who 
does  not  violate  some  detail  of  the 
agreement.” 

“If  installment  credit,  by  the  na¬ 
ture  of  its  spread  to  almost  all  types 
of  merchandise,  is  becoming  like 
regular  or  oix'n  credit  in  the  sense 
that  repossession  of  the  goods  may 
become  a  very  secondary  source  of 
(Continued  on  page  79) 
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Color  Dominates  the  Mode 
as  Spring  Season  Opens 

A  survey  of  the  fashion  picture 
in  women's  apparel,  fabrics  and 
accessories  for  the  new  year 

By  BOBBE  DONNER 


Left:  The  romantic  medieval  cloak  over  a  Greek-inspired  chiffon.  Right: 
The  evening  taillenr — gold  color  sheer  woolen  frock  and  plaid  holero  jacket. 


COLOR,  gorgeous,  delicate, 
warm  and  glittering,  is  ram¬ 
pant  and  the  1939  season  opens 
as  new  subleties  are  everywhere  in 
evidence.  The  gamut  no  longer 
runs  to  just  reds,  yellows  or  blues. 

It  seems  as  though  every  possible 
shade  and  nuance  has  been  sought 
and  surprising  discoveries  made. 

The  new  blues  blend  into  ex¬ 
quisite  gradations  to  grey  and  com¬ 
bine  in  effects  of  rare  loveliness. 

The  reds  reproduce  the  rich  warm 
glow  of  the  American  Beauty, 
the  luscious  tones  of  the  raspberry, 
the  cranberry  and  so  on. 

Yellows  offer  rare  treats  in  the 
nuances  that  reflect  sunlight  on  new 
grown  grass. 

The  names  by  which  these  gleam¬ 
ing  tones  are  called  are  many.  Jewel 
tones,  someone  named  them,  and  so 
they  are,  for  they  possess  the  soft 
light  of  the  opal,  the  vivid  blue- 
green  of  the  turquoise,  the  bright 
greens  of  the  emerald  and  the  muted 
tones  of  jade.  The  ruby,  blood¬ 
stone,  rose  quartz,  amethyst  and 
sapphire,  all  are  represented. 

From  the  world  of  flowers  come 
hyacinth,  cyclamen,  fuchsia,  orchid, 
violet  and  lilac — all  offer  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  lovely  gradations  in  the 
mauve  and  purple  gamut. 

In  prints  the  story  continues  as* 
colorful  and  as  delightful,  but  muted 
to  meet  a  more  conservative  de¬ 
mand,  and  a  definite  trend  to  refine¬ 
ment,  the  refinement  so  nearly  en¬ 
dangered  by  several  seasons  of  era- 
tic  offerings  and  extremes  difficult 
of  adaptation. 

Most  of  the  floral  prints  are  gen¬ 
erally  in  small  clusters  using  field 
flowers  for  their  motif.  The  black¬ 


eyed-Susan,  the  common  daisy,  the 
thistle,  cornflower,  buttercup,  dan¬ 
delion  and  lily  of  the  valley  are 
widely  used. 


From  the  bird  and  animal  sphere, 
come  such  themes  as  snails,  and 
birds  in  modernistic  square  cut  pat¬ 
terns  very  much  like  those  papjer 
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cutouts  children  love  to  create  with 
scissors  and  white  paper. 

The  perennial  p)olka  dot  is  as 
much  in  evidence  as  ever.  Some 
come  in  small  pin  points  scattered 
as  the  stars  on  a  deep  summer  night. 
Others  are  oval  shaped  and  ar¬ 
ranged  in  graduated  clusters.  Still 
another  pattern  shows  them  in 
bands,  creating  a  singularly  attrac¬ 
tive  striped  effect. 

Prints  in  Many  Fabrics 

Large  splashy  block  prints  are 
also  shown  but  not  in  nearly  as 
gfreat  a  quantity  as  formerly.  Some 
lovely  imported  specimens  feature 
tulip  themes,  anemones  and  such. 
The  colors  are  handblocked  and  the 
effect  very  l)eautiful. 

Another  charming  pattern  shows 
flung  sprays  of  jeweled  strands  with 
all  the  semi-precious  stones  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  design. 

There  are  also  simple  square  pat¬ 
terns  on  dark  grounds,  such  as 
white  or  yellow  or  red  on  black  or 
navy. 

There  is  a  delicate  lace  pattern 
which  looks  exactly  as  though  wide 
bands  of  insertion  or  edging  were 
stitched  on  the  surface  of  the 
foundation  fabric. 

The  Persian  theme  is  another 
used  quite  extensively,  not  used  only 
in  its  original  paisley  colors,  but 
adapted  to  a  more  modern  theme 
with  some  combinations  showing  an 
enlarged  motif  printed  in  two  or 
three  shades  of  blue  or  green  or 
yellow  on  a  dark  ground. 

Most  of  these  prints  are  on 
foundations  of  pure  silk  crepe, 
chiffons  or  georgette. 

A  beautiful  satin  and  lame  fabric 
feature  a  flat  hand  blocked  print  pat¬ 
tern  in  pale  blue  and  pink,  with  a 
gold  thread  embroidered  all  over. 
It’s  rich  softness  is  exquisite  to  the 
eye  and  the  touch. 

More  interest  is  shown  in  wide 
patterned  moires  since  Paris  was 
shown  the  smartly  mannered  gown 
by  Marcelle  Dormay,  featuring  vol¬ 
uminous  elbow  length  sleeves  and 
dashing  bustle  bow  falling  into  a 
graceful  train  at  the  back.  Schia¬ 
parelli  also  presented  her  fitted, 
high-shouldered  evening  coat,  with 
a  wide  circular  skirt  effect  falling  in 
voluminous  folds  to  the  floor. 

Cottons  are  shown  in  crisp  lacy 
effects,  in  prints  reminiscent  of  the 
Victorian  era,  and  in  countless 
striped  versions. 


Hopsacking  continues  popular  for 
active  beach  sports  and  play  togs, 
in  slacks,  loose  fitting  shirts,  bol¬ 
eros,  shorts  and  such.  One  speci¬ 
men  is  a  lx)x  coat,  hooded  for  wind 
protection  and  a  fitted  coat  dress 
that  is  worn  over  a  suit  of  shorts 
and  bra. 

The  wide  wale  corduroys  make 
perfect  coats  for  wear  at  any  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  evening  as  well  as  the 
beach  or  over  challis  or  other  type 
cotton  frocks. 

A  fitted  beach  reefer  is  made  of 
oiled  silk  and  quilted,  the  perfect 
utility  for  a  rainy  summer  day,  or  a 
rough  sea  while  fishing. 

Pique  is  again  shown  as  collars 
and  cuffs  and  plastron  trimmings  on 
light  sports  costumes  for  early 
spring  wear. 

A  weave  resembling  linen  but 
having  a  rayon  base  is  offered  in 
many  attractive  striped  patterns, 
multicolored,  broad  and  narrow,  in 
plain  unicolored  themes  and  in  com¬ 
bination  sometimes  having  as  many 
as  eleven  colors  in  one  pattern. 

Laces  and  Sheers 

Laces,  and  eyelet  embroideries,  in 
white  as  well  as  in  colors  are  shown 
in  many  lines.  The  shell  pinks, 
daw'n  blues  and  two  color  combina¬ 
tions  are  quite  lovely.  A  delightful 
black  sheer  lace  dress  from  Paris 
was  entirely  of  row  upon  row  of 
narrow  Valenciennes  lace  insertions 
and  edgings. 

Net  and  tulle  is  shown  in  wide 
profusion  for  dancing.  Some  have 
shirred  bands  superimposed  in  de¬ 
signs  inspired  by  the  pre-Victorian 
period;  others  reflect  the  Victorian 
influence  entirely. 

The  classic  empire  continues  and 
is  well  expressed  in  a  beautiful 
creation  in  grey  transparent  chiffon 
velvet  by  Maggj'  Rouff.  It’s  stark 
simi)licity  of  line  accents  the  figure, 
which  has  to  be  perfect  or  else  had 
best  be  gowned  by  another  tyjje 
frock. 

Bouffant  insertions  go  back  fully 
fifty  years  for  their  inspiration  as 
do  the  bustles,  flounces  and  the 
raised  in  l)ack  tunics  that  inspired 
the  petticoat  versions  of  today. 

Wools  and  Sports  Fabrics 

Sheer  lightweight,  tweedy  and 
homespun  woolens  are  shown  in 
printed  stripes  and  floral  patterns; 
or  embroidered  in  all-over  patterns 
in  green  and  red  on  black  ground. 


Some  of  the  newest  woolens  are 
smooth  finished,  with  checked  or 
striped  patterns  in  a  heavier  thread 
for  variety  and  interest. 

Flat  basket  weaves  are  popular 
and  the  hairy  angora  wools  are 
stunning  for  travel  and  sjwrts  en¬ 
sembles.  In  these  the  colors  most 
favored  are  the  rose-beige  tones,  the 
greens — with  lime  and  mustard  in 
quite  strong  demand — and  the  pale 
rose  or  dawn  blues  used  with  duo- 
toned  plaids  in  striking  effects. 

Most  new  plaids  run  quite  away 
from  the  established  patterns  of 
their  ancestrj'.  Some  of  these  new 
plaids  are  unusually  distinctive  and 
combine  beautifully  with  the  new 
soft  monotones.  Many  travel  and 
outdoor  sports  costumes  combine 
these  plaids  in  two,  three  and  four 
piece  ensembles. 

Most  of  these  suits  feature  tucked 
or  pleated  skirts;  others  are  plain 
with  either  one  kick  pleat  or  several 
box  pleats  in  front.  Some  of  these 
suits  are  made  without  reveres  or 
collars  and  are  bound  at  all  edges 
with  braid.  This  is  very  English. 

Countless  types  of  sweaters  are 
shown  for  wear  with  these  tweedy 
suits :  short  sleeved  angora,  twin 
sets  and  entire  little  fitted  blouse 
jackets. 

The  box  coat  is  still  shown,  with 
the  reefer,  fitted,  double-breasted 
and  collared  doing  very  well  also. 
An  attractive  sports  type  is  the 
flared  coat  which  is  worn  with  a 
wider  leather  belt. 

Evening  Fashions 

The  romantic,  the  medieval  and 
the  greek,  as  well  as  the  later  peri¬ 
ods  of  history,  offer  wide  inspiration 
for  many  evening  costumes  in  every 
fabric  group.  Loose  flowing  simple 
creations,  draped,  soft,  fan-pleated 
chiffons,  scarfs  and  long  straight 
hooded  cloaks  are  elegance  personi¬ 
fied. 

Another  type  is  the  evening  en¬ 
semble,  showing  a  straight  classic 
type  frock  of  soft  golden  sheer 
woolen,  the  skirt  having  several 
pleats  in  front  stitched  into  a  high 
corsage  effect  at  the  waist  and  worn 
with  a  red,  black  and  gold  plaid 
lx)lero  jacket  with  wide  reveres  and 
long  straight  sleeves.  (Illustrated) 

Another  tailored  evening  version 
is  a  dark  checked  print  made  in 
severe  shirtwaist  style  and  starting 
a  quilted  box  coat  at  wrist  length. 
Another  evening  novelty  is  the 
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For  travel  and  the  cruise,  many  a  rather  dei 
beige  and  pastel  tweeds  on  boxy  other,  as  are 
lines  sport  full  length  tuxedo  collars  profile  hats 
of  red  or  cross  fox.  tweeds  and 

These  .usuall 

Millinery  crowns  swal 

In  milliner}’,  the  general  run  of  scarfs  in  c 
shapes  still  follow  the  pancake  beret,  tones  « 

the  pillbox,  the  sailor  and  the  snood,  ^ 
which  seems  to  gain  in  favor.  (Illustrated 

The  pillbox,  for  example,  is  being 
repeated  in  all-over  flowered  ver-  ° 

sions  such  as  violets,  daisies,  pop- 
pies  and  other  such  flowers.  (Illustrated. 

Ostrich  feathers  are  increasingly 
used  in  delightful  little  conceits  The  acces 
along  the  lines  followed  all  winter,  with  the  re 
Illustrated  is  a  darling  little  feather  multicolored 
toque  made  all  over  of  mauve  col-  range, 
ored  bird’s  feathers.  A  very  sheer 
woolen  scarf  is  worked  in  gathers 
into  the  crown,  from  which  the  scarf 
The  furs  most  favored  for  spring  ends  float  in  graceful  folds,  over  ' 
are  the  baum  martens,  kolinsky  and  milady’s  shoulder. 
silver  fox,  in  scarfs,  short  boxy  The  shallow  sailors  are  shown  in 
jackets  and  bolero  types.  Hip  length  straws  and  covered  with  veilings  in 
capelets  in  ermine  are  also  seen.  contrasting  colors.  Then  there  is  the 
The  long  haired  blue  and  grey  tall,  cone-shaped  crown  inspired  by 
foxes  dramatize  the  evening  cos-  the  hats  worn  by  the  Puritans  and  ^4 

tume  and  add  a  note  of  utmost  ele-  the  early  Dutch.  ^ 

gance  to  such  an  ensemble.  The  heart-shaped  tri-corne  with 


lumber  jacket  of  lame  or  satin  or  of 
knitted  chenille,  or  quilted  chiffon 
velvet. 

The  perennial  black  frock  with 
white  accents,  so  correct  and  always 
good  for  spring,  has  not  been  for¬ 
gotten,  although  at  the  moment 
most  collections  show  but  a  few. 
One  attractive  sheer  black  woolen 
was  tucked  all  over  its  blouse  sec¬ 
tion  and  skirt  in  graduated  alternat¬ 
ing,  radiations  upwards  and  down¬ 
wards  from  the  waistline.  Tiny  leaf 
collarettes  and  a  narrow  belt  com¬ 
pleted  this  frock. 

Another  was  shirred  all  over  the 
entire  blouse  and  on  the  skirt  mid¬ 
way  down  the  thigh,  from  where  the 
sldrt  continued  in  narrow  box  pleats 
to  the  hem. 


Unusual  Leasing  Proposition 


^  STRUCTURALLY  sound,  well  reputed 
furrier  will  confer  with  a  limited  numter  of 
substantial  department  stores  for  the  purpose 
of  negotiating  for  the  leasing  of  fur  depart¬ 
ments.  This  advertiser  is  not  interested  in 
basement  departments  or  upstairs  departments 
with  a  basement  atmosphere.  A  store  of  excel¬ 
lent  standing  which  may  not  now  conduct  a  fur 
department  may  also  be  interested  in  this 
proposition. 

This  is  a  most  unusual  tie-up  with  an  orgahi- 
zation  of  unquestionable  integrity  and  indus¬ 
trial  rating.  Bank  and  commercial  references 
exchanged.  The  name  of  the  advertiser  is  with¬ 
held  in  order  to  obviate  queries  from  a  miscel¬ 
lany  of  substandard  stores. 

Communicate  in  confidence  with  Furrier, 
Box  Number  A-1-39. 


From  top  to  bottom:  The  ribbon 
bows  on  felt  by  Louise  Bourbon.  The 
profile  felt  with  crepe  scarf.  The  cock 
feather  toque  with  sheer  woolen  scarf. 
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From  top  to  bottom:  Deanna  Durbin 
bag.  Hers  &  Kory.  Judy  Garland 
bag,  Hers  &  Kory.  Bag  from  Michel, 
Maksik  &  Feldman.  Bag  from  Grace- 
line. 

Fanciest  evening  sandals  sport 
embroidery  of  sequins ;  studded 
jewels ;  gold  lames  and  meshes.  The 
newest  street  versions  for  resort 
wear  are  shown  in  every  pastel  color 
with  white  hardly  noticeable. 

The  high  instep  in  mesh  or  per¬ 
forated  suede  features  narrow  lac¬ 
ing,  open  toe  and  open  heel.  The 
open  heel  is  being  featured  in  all 
types  of  leathers  and  colors  and  for 
various  times  of  the  day. 

Heels  proper  come  in  many  novel 


designs.  Platform  continues  to  re¬ 
ceive  some  share  of  interest.  Curved, 
grooved,  swirled  and  fluted  heels 
are  shown  everywhere. 

In  gloves,  all  the  mauves,  rose- 
reds.  green,  and  blue  suedes  are  de¬ 
signed  to  match  belts  and  bags. 
Others  have  two-toned  effects  with 
appliqued  sections  in  darker  or  pa¬ 
tent  leathers.  Hand  stitching  and 
gold  thread  or  wool  embroidery  on 
evening  suedes  are  shown  along 
with  the  classic  slip-on  of  perman¬ 
ent  style  acceptance. 

Bags 

Bags  are  more  and  ever  more 
stylized,  .\mong  novelties  for  even¬ 
ing  or  dress  use,  is  a  delightful  little 
conceit  called  “The  English  Muffin 
Bag”,  which  Saks-Fifth  Avenue  is 
promoting.  Two  round  puffed  bags 
on  a  round  chased  and  jeweled 
frame,  open  each  on  the  other  side 
of  a  double  mirror.  One  compart¬ 
ment  is  equipped  for  change  purse 
cmd  hanky,  the  other  kidlined  for 
the  powder-puff  and  make-up.  The 
entire  bag  is  about  inches  in 
diameter  and  comes  in  various 
bright  colored  lames,  velvets,  failles, 
crepe,  suede  or  capeskin  in  black, 
brown,  royal  blue,  red  or  green.  It 
hangs  conveniently  and  safely  from 
a  linked  metal  wrist  band. 

In  the  same  line  we  find  many 
attractive  dressy  black  and  high 
colored  crepes  with  jeweled  frames, 
and  novel  padded  and  shirred  trim¬ 
mings,  all  exceptionally  well  finish¬ 
ed  and  outfitted. 

Large  swagger  type  bags  suitable 
for  suits  and  sportswear,  l)each  en¬ 
sembles  and  such  are  shown  by  a 
house  which  features  large  jumbo 
frames  of  celluloid  that  look  a  fine 
ivory.  Generous  padded  handles  and 
crystal  knobs  add  much  distinction 
to  this  line. 

The  fabrics  cover  a  wide  range 
and  include  mellow  suedes.  Sage- 
ruff  Roman  stripes.  Riptide  and  a 
twill-like  fabric  that  is  very  smart. 
Hopsacking  and  angelskin  match 
costume  fabrics  and  will  easily  co¬ 
ordinate  with  the  ready-to-wear  de¬ 
partments.  Eighteen  new  shades  in 
the  suit  and  dress  gamut  are  in¬ 
cluded. 

*  ♦  * 

The  “Globetrotter”  collection  has 
delighted  this  reviewer,  with  its 
beautiful  workmanship  and  careful 
design.  Finely  grained  leather  fin- 


WorUTs  Fair  Year! 

1939 

Calls  for 

Everything  new  in 

FABRIC 

Hand-Bags 

Paris  and  Other  Fashion 
Centers  Agree  On 

NEW  MATERIALS 
NEW  COLORS 
NEW  DESIGNS 
NEW  FRAMES 
NEW  IDEAS 
• 

America’s 
Largest 
Manufacturer 
of  Fabric 


Hand-Bags” 


27  W.  33rd  St. 
New  York  City 
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The  Fame  of 

Hollywood  Stars 

Add  Lustre  to  These 

HANDBAGS 


for  girls  in 
Heen  ages 


Thrilling  new  showings 
of  Deanna  Durbin  and  Judy 
Garland  Handings  and  in 
addition  an  entirely  new 
line  appropriately  named 
“World’s  Fair.” 

Each  bag  has  an  authen¬ 
tic  Deanna  Durbin,  Judy 
Garland  or  World’s  Fair 
string  ticket. 

Each  bag  is  an  original 
and  a  beauty. 

The  Deanna  Durbin  and 
Judy  Garland  Bags  $7.50 
per  dozen. 

World’s  Fair  Bags  $3.75 
and  $7.50  jjer  dozen. 

All  bags  smartly  fitted 
with  mirrors  and  change 
purses — others  with  mag¬ 
nifying  glasses,  dime  banks 
and  combs. 

Attractive  display  cards 
gratis  with  Deanna  Durbin 
or  Judy  Garland  Bags. 

HERZ  &  KORY 

Children's  and  Misses'  Bags 

330  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


ishes,  convenient  pockets,  zippers 
where  they  should  be  and  a  place 
for  every  possible  gadget. 

Rage  for  Everyone 

For  the  traveller  who  needs  a 
place  for  her  passport,  pajiers,  trav¬ 
eler’s  checks  and  such  there  is  a 
model  to  make  her  breathe  prayers 
of  thanks. 

For  the  student,  who  may  want 
to  take  a  sandwich  with  her,  or  her 
cigarettes  and  special  make-up  kit, 
or  the  overnight  guest  who  hates  to 
look  as  though  she  planned  her  stay 
by  bulky  preparations  or  for  the 
busy  executive  forced  to  take  a  sud¬ 
den  trip  by  Pullman  there  is  a  darl¬ 
ing  bag,  hardly  more  than  10,  or  12 
inches  long,  provided  with  pockets 
for  cigarettes,  change  purse  and 
other  impediments.  (Illustrated.) 

For  the  club  woman  who  plans  to 
make  several  stops  during  a  busy 
day,  there  are  smart,  expensive  look¬ 
ing  and  distinctive  bags  equipped 
with  numerous  pockets  and  zippers, 
so  arranged  and  re-enforced  as  to 
require  but  one  hand  to  mani])ulate. 
Many  are  all  leather  lined  and  others 
are  beautifully  fitted  in  silk.  The 
usual  run  of  leathers  are  patent, 
pearl  grain  seal,  lizzard.  a  calf.  Man- 
dnika  seal  and  alligator.  All  the 
newest  colors  are  available:  japoni- 
ca,  Kelly  green,  cranberry,  chestnut, 
lipstick  red,  black,  navy  and  caramel 
— a  lighter  shade  than  Russia  tan 
and  much  smarter  looking. 

Girls’  Bags 

The  little  miss  and  her  teen-age 
sisters  are  not  forgotten,  and  one 
far-sighted  concern  features  an  in¬ 
teresting  collection  for  these  style¬ 
conscious  customers.  Patterned  in 
many  instances  after  smart  imports, 
they  have  the  added  advantage  of 
pockets  and  compartments  as  care¬ 
fully  outfitted  as  is  mother's  very 
own  bag.  Some  have  compartments 
with  pencil,  pad,  and  eraser,  and 
another  section  fitted  with  mirror, 
comb  and  change  purse. 

Judy  Garland,  movie  starlet,  in¬ 
spired  some  of  these  creations  (one 
of  which  we  illustrate  here). 
Deanna  Durbin,  singing  teen-age 
star,  sponsors  several  styles  both 
practical  and  exceedingly  smart.  All 
the  new  shades  are  shown,  including 
browns  and  navy,  and  the  leathers 
are  patents,  alligators  and  calf 
grains. 


THE  ORIGINAL 


QLOBe 

TROTTER 


THE  HANDBAG  FIELD 

Nationally  advertised,  trade- 
marked  GLOBE-TROTTERS 
are  demanded  every  day  by 
women  who  know  style,  rec¬ 
ognize  quality  and  insist  on 
value. 


Maintain  steady  sales  by  capi¬ 
talizing  fully  on  GLOBE¬ 
TROTTER’S  comprehensive 
merchandising  plan.* 


*Details  on  request. 


!  Globe  Trotter  Styles  to 
I  retail  from  93  to  913 

MICHEL,  MAKSIK 
&  FELDMAN,  Inc. 

159  Madison  Avenue  (at  32nd  St.) 
New  York 

Boston,  78  Channcey  Street 
Los  Angeles,  607  Hill  Street 
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How  is  stock  turnover  figured? 

What  situation  may  give  rise  to  markdown  cancellation? 

How  is  the  net  cost  of  merchandise  sold  computed  from  the  gross  cost? 

Why  are  physical  inventory  figures  open  to  question  for  averaging  purposes? 


These  are  only  a  few  of  the  points  explained  and  translated  into 
terms  of  everyday  store  situations  in 

ARITHMETIC  FOR  RETAIL  TRAINING 

Orders,  Invoices  and  Vendors’  Discounts,  Price  Lines  and  Mark¬ 
on,  Additional  Markup,  Markdown  and  Cancellations,  Book  In¬ 
ventory  under  the  Retail  Method,  Book  Inventory  and  O^ierating 
Results,  Stock  Turnover  and  Stock  Sales  Ratio,  The  Merchandise 
Budget  and  Open-to-Buy,  the  Operating  Statement,  Review  of 
Common  Fractions  and  Decimals  are  the  subjects  covered  in  this 
text.  Each  chapter  is  accompanied  by  review  questions  and  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  entire  Ixxik  has  lieen  designed  to  answer  the  needs 
of  store  training  programs. 

ARITHMETIC  FOR  RETAIL  TRAINING 

is  the  newest  edition,  just  published,  of  the  merchandising  mathe¬ 
matics  which  the  Personnel  Group  has  made  available  to  stores, 
schools  and  colleges  since  1931.  Since  the  original  edition  was 
presented  it  has  been  recognized  as  the  standard  text  for  training 
classes.  The  present  edition  has  been  brought  up  to  date  and 
presents  not  store  arithmetic  alone  but  also  the  background  of 
store  operation  into  which  arithmetic  fits. 

The  Personnel  Group  will  be  glad  to  forward  you  as  many  copies 
of  “Arithmetic  for  Retail  Training’’  as  you  need,  on  receipt  of  the 
attached  blank.  The  price  for  single  copies  is  75  cents;  in  quanti¬ 
ties  of  20  or  more,  the  price  is  50  cents  per  copy. 


PERSONNEL  GROUP 
101  West  31st  Street 
New  York  City 

Please  send  me . copies  of  .Arithmetic  for  Retail  Training  at . cents  per  copy. 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  . 

Please  bill  me  for  . 

Signed  . 

Title  . 

Store  . City . 

Please  make  checks  payable  to  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association 

I 
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SELLING  HOMEFURNISHINGS 

By  HELEN  K.  MULHERN 


Maybe  sparks  will  fly  at  the 
convention  session  on  Mer¬ 
chandising  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings,  set  for  Thursday  Afternoon, 
January  19  in  the  Southeast  Ball¬ 
room  of  the  Pennsylvania.  And 
nuiybe  they  won’t.  In  a  reasonably 
long  experience  of  conventions,  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  most  inhibited  and  closemouthed 
convention-goers  are  the  ones  who 
attend  the  homefurnishings  sessions 
— excluding,  with  blessings  on  them, 
the  electrical  appliance  and  house- 
wares  men,  who  know  a  good  fight 
when  they  see  it  coming  up  and  wel¬ 
come  a  chance  to  get  into  it. 

As  for  homefurnishings  proper, 
we  could  almost  tell  you  in  advance 
what  subjects  will  get  a  good  going- 
over,  and  what  ones  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  into  a  dead  silence  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  peter  out,  not  liecause  they 
are  unimportant  but  because,  we 
honestly  believe,  the  predominantly 
masculine  character  of  the  gathering 
with  stifle  them. 

Comments  on  the  Program 

Here  are  some  of  the  discussions 
scheduled : 

Tearing  Doivn  More  Chinese 
Walls.  This  “Chinese  Wall”  busi¬ 
ness  started  with  Charles  B.  Dul- 
can,  of  the  Hecht  Company,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  He  used  the  phrase 
to  describe,  not  only  the  illogical 
separation  of  related  merchandise, 
but  also  every  barrier  that  the  de¬ 
partment  store  raises  against  the 
customer’s  getting  what  she  wants 
easily.  Some  of  these  Chinese  walls 
are  the  strictly  departmental  outlook 
of  buyers  and  salespeople,  so  that 
they  fail  in  coordination  of  buying, 
and  in  knowledge  of  mercliandise 
available  in  other  departments;  the 
failure  to  train  salesjjeople  proper¬ 
ly  ;  the  failure  to  offer  compensation 
and  working  conditions  that  will  at¬ 
tract  to  the  store  salespeople  of  high 
calibre,  specialized  background  and 
enthusiasm.  Are  these  matters  of 
importance  to  the  home  furnishings 
division?  You  know  they  are.  You 


know  how  casually  a  furniture 
salesman  can  wave  away  the  cus¬ 
tomer  who  is  interested  only  in  the 
draperies  in  the  model  dining  room. 
You  know  how  intelligent  the  sales¬ 
woman  in  the  draperies  department 
is  likely  to  be  when  the  customer 
mentions  what  she  saw  in  the  model 
dining  room.  The  past  year  has 
seen  a  number  of  experiments  to 
remedy  this  situation,  and  shop  set¬ 
ups  like  those  at  Altman’s,  Lord  & 
Taylor’s  and  Bamberger’s  should 
come  in  for  considerable  discussion. 
They  indicate  one  way  in  which  co¬ 
ordinated  buying  and  selling  can  l)e 
arranged  so  that  the  customer  is 
well  served. 

*  *  « 

Why  Don’t  Our  Salespeople 
Know  Their  Merchandise?  Well, 
why?  We’re  getting  back  to  the 
Chinese  Walls  again.  One  subject 
that  we’d  like  to  see  come  up  in  this 
connection  is  the  use  of  more  women 
in  the  furniture  department.  Some¬ 
times  a  woman  customer  dealing 
with  a  furniture  salesman  feels  that 
before  she  can  really  explain  what 
she  w’ants  she’ll  have  to  supply  him 
with  a  liberal  education  in  home¬ 
making.  Even  when  he  really 
knows  his  stuff,  there  are  some 
women  who  can’t  quite  bring  them¬ 
selves  to  trust  masculine  judgment, 
particularly  on  color  schemes.  They 
know  how  men  are,  they  think  to 
themselves.  It’s  a  question  worth 
consideration,  whether  the  use  of 
more  women  in  the  department 
would  not  cut  down  the  expense  in¬ 


volved  in  maintaining  a  decorating 
service. 

* 

Prepacking :  Saving  Money  jor 
the  Customer  and  the  Store.  Walter 
S.  Baumann,  Vice-President  of 
Ludwig  Baumann  &  Co.,  will  be  the 
speaker  on  this  subject.  It  is  one 
which  has  excited  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  in  recent  months.  En¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  savings  |x)ssibili- 
ties  involved  should  not  cause  the 
store  man  to  forget  that  careful  dis¬ 
crimination  is  necessary  in  deter¬ 
mining  what  articles  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  prejmcking.  See  Leonard 
Mongeon’s  article  on  this  angle  of 
the  subject,  page  27,  this  issue  of 
The  Bulletin. 

*  *  >x 

World's  Fairs  and  Their  Business 
Potentialities.  George  McCartin, 
Director  of  Home  Furnishings, 
New  York  World’s  Fair,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  this  subject,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  he  will  come  across  with  some 
information  on  how  the  home  fur¬ 
nishings  industries  will  be  lined 
up  for  public  attention  at  the 
World’s  Fair  in  New  York.  Home 
furnishing  business  to  be  expected 
from  the  Fair  may  Ik;  divided 
roughly  into  four  clas.ses :  ])urchases 
to  accommodate  an  influx  of  visitors 
(cots,  couches.  iK'dding  purchases 
by  both  individuals  and  hotels  and 
boarding  house  keejiers)  ;  pur¬ 
chases  to  impress  the  visitors 
(draperies,  rugs,  rejilacement  fur¬ 
nishings  in  general)  ;  souvenir  pur¬ 
chases  (lamps,  gift  shop  merchan- 


New  glider  constmction  by  the  Logan  Co.  All  mechanism  is  completely 
enclosed.  Strap  steel  suspension  is  designed  to  eliminate  side-sway,  wabble 
and  noise. 
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Must  be  Told,  to  !$tay  Sold 


The  trend  of  modern  merchandising  is  education. 
For  years  it  has  lieen  the  education  of  the  con* 
sumer.  Fabulous  sums  have  been  spent  on  labels, 
tags  and  consumer  literature,  to  say  nothing  of 
magazine,  newspaper  and  radio  advertising,  to  ex¬ 
plain  in  minute  detail  how  products  are  manufac¬ 
tured.  We  as  manufacturers  have  felt  this  brought 
business  to  your  store.  It  did  and  still  does.  But 
the  education  of  the  salespersons  at  the  point  of 
sale  had  not  progressed  as  rapidly  as  consumer 
education.  Most  stores  toilay  have  sales  training 


classes.  However,  in  our  field  little  has  been  done 
to  give  these  classes  ^^text*^  books  on  our  subject. 
Sure-Fit  feels  that  sales  must  stay  sold  in  order 
for  you  to  profit,  and  your  clerks  must  know  more 
than  the  consumer.  Therefore,  in  collaboration 
with  the  Department  of  Merchandise  Education 
of  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine,  there  is  being 
prepared  a  “text”  book  on  Sure-Fit  Furniture 
Covers.  The  first  and  only  one  of  its  kind.  Its 
purpose  is  to  help  eliminate  returns  and  to  further 
the  intelligent  sale  of  Sure-Fit  Furniture  Covers. 


women  everywhere 
know  the  name 


the  only  covers 
nationally  advertised 


FURNITURE  COVERS 

WOVEN,  KNITTED  AND  CRETONNES 


Tliis  **text”  book  is  available  to  all  stores  now  selling  our 
furniture  covers,  and  we  suggest  tbat  when  it  is  completed, 
about  February  15th,  you  ask  for  your  copy  by  either 
writing  to  Cf>od  Housekeeping  Magazine,  New  York  City, 
or  to  us.  Remember,  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  new 
developments  in  the  selling  of  Sur^Fit  Furniture  Covers. 

Our  representative  will  be  pleased  to  call  on  you  and  give 
you  full  details  about  selling  the  Sure-Fit  line  for  *39. 

SURE-FIT  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  1270  BROADWAY  •  YEW  YORK  CITY  Chicago 
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Floor  Covering  News 


Artlooni'Wiliiiingter,  four  tone  floral  bark* 
ground.  At  each  comer  a  Chinese  motif. 


disc,  gadgets)  ;  and  iniixjrtant  pur¬ 
chases  by  visitors  combining  their 
visit  to  the  Fair  with  a  buying  trip 
— an  example  would  lx;  the  newly¬ 
wed  couple  visiting  the  Fair  on  their 
wedding  trip  and  buying  for  their 
home  at  the  same  time.  The  most 
important  classifications  are  the 
first,  aflPecting  the  Itedding  and  do¬ 
mestics  departments,  and  the  third, 
affecting  gift  merchandise,  'fhe  set¬ 
ting  up  of  gift  shops,  as  at  Christ¬ 
mas.  is  indicated. 

Announcement  of  Furniture  Mar¬ 
ket  Dates,  by  Louis  Barnet,  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager,  Abraham  & 
Straus.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

After  all  this,  there  will  l)e  an 
Open  Forum.  Here  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  inhibitions  and  the  “old  stuff — 
what  can  we  do  al)Out  it?’’  attitude 
will  lx;  cast  to  the  winds. 


Artloom>Bagdad  Wilminster  broadloom 
Small  spray  about  seven,  inches  long  on  a 
mottled  background  of  two  darker  shades. 


Alexander  Smith — a  Series  E  damask  in 
shades  of  blue. 


Alexander  Smith— Floor-plan  rug.  Series  Masland:  Close-up  view  of  one  of  the 
A,  a  damask  leaf  and  scroll  effect.  new  Argonne  patterns,  a  self-toned  design. 


Where  Are  Our  Furniture  Prof- 
its.^'  is  the  first  subject  offered  up 
for  the  holocaust.  A  genuinely  rea¬ 
sonable  and  open  minded  discussion 
of  the  ix)ssibilities  of  stocking  more 
quality  furniture  and  merchandising 
it  proiierly  might  help  to  locate 
those  lost  profits,  for  some  members 
at  least.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  average  store  can,  if  it  will,  do 
from  15%  to  20%  of  its  furniture 
volume  in  the  quality  bracket.  We 
have  made  l)efore  the  observation 
that  there  is  in  many  stores  a  strik¬ 
ing  inconsistency  in  the  policy  of 
the  furniture  department  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  the  whole  store  ix)licy.  A 
store  that  places  publicity  emphasis 
on  high-grade  merchandise  in  its 
apparel  division  may  l)e  concentrat¬ 
ing  attention  on  furniture  that  is 
not  comparable  in  quality.  The  fur¬ 
niture  department  may  be  quietly 
disregarding  the  customer  that  the 
apparel  division  brings  into  the 
store — and  quietly  throwing  away 
the  higher  unit  sales  which  might 
sp)ell  the  difference  between  profit 
and  loss. 

Next  subject  offered  for  open 
discussion  is  Semi-Annual  Sales: 
Are  They  Logically  Timed?  Per¬ 
sonally,  we  think  the  August  sale  is 
O.K.,  but  the  February  sale  is  some¬ 
thing  else  again.  In  spite  of  promo¬ 
tional  efforts,  February  supplies 
only  7.9%  of  annual  volume  in  fur¬ 
niture,  and  ranks  seventh  volume 
month  in  the  year.  And  while 
August  is  the  biggest  volume  month, 
doing  11.6%  of  the  yearly  volume, 
December,  October  and  November 
come  very  close  up)on  its  heels,  with¬ 
out  any  “sale”  splash.  The  semi¬ 
annual  sale  custom  was  originally 
developed  as  a  means  of  levelling 
off,  filling  in  a  dull  p)eriod,  for  both 
manufacturer  and  store.  It’s  reach¬ 
ed  such  proportions  now  that  the 
original  jmrpose  is  lost.  Wanamak- 
er’s  is  getting  along  all  right  with¬ 
out  the  semi-annual  sale  (and  rub¬ 
bing  salt  into  the  wounds  by  adver¬ 
tising  in  January  that  customers 
needn’t  wait  until  February  for  sale 
prices,  or  in  March  that  furniture  is 
just  as  cheap  this  month  at  Wana- 
maker’s  as  it  was  last  month.) 

However,  the  question  really  isn’t 
whether  the  semi-annual  sales  are 
logically  timed,  but  whether  any 
one  store  dares  risk  changing  if  an¬ 
other  doesn’t.  Eventually  something 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES 

By  WILLIAM  WEST 


Beginning  with  thia  isaue,  there  will  appear  in  The 
Bulletin  a  new  section  which  will  he  devoted  to  electrical 
appliances.  Briefly,  this  is  the  origin  of  what  will  be  a  regular 
monthly  feature:  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  certain  selling  manuals 
which  have  been  published  as  supplements  of  The  Bulletin, 
during  the  past  few  years,  under  such  titles  as  “Electrical  Appli¬ 
ances”,  “Air  Conditioning”,  “Housewares — New  Ideas”,  “Major 
Electrical  Appliances”. 

The  last  named,  a  sales  manual  published  within  recent 
months,  brought  especially  gratifying  response  from  our  read¬ 
ers.  It  led  many  leaders  in  the  industry  to  point  out  to  us  a 
valuable  service  that  could  be  performed  if  the  columns  of 
The  Bulletin  were  opened  to  a  monthly  discussion  of  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  field  of  electrical  appliances.  They  suggested  that 
thereby  would  be  furnished  a  forum  to  both  producer  and 
retailer. 

Adopting  these  suggestions,  we  have  assigned  William  West 
of  our  staff  to  act  as  editor  of  the  electrical  appliance  depart¬ 
ment  of  The  Bulletin.  Mr.  West,  well  known  to  the  merchants 
of  the  country,  is  the  author  of  the  comprehensive  merchandise 
study,  SELLING  MORE  BOOKS,  the  handbook  and  commen¬ 
tary  which  was  published  with  last  month's  issue  of  The 
Bulletin. 

— The  Editoks 


IN  launching  the  electrical  appli¬ 
ance  department  of  this  publica¬ 
tion,  there  is  contemplated  the 
presentation  of  useful  facts,  figures, 
and  suggestions,  gathered  so  far  as 
I)ossible  in  the  field.  Interviews 
will  be  arranged  with  such  leaders 
in  the  industry  as  are  available. 
Those  oral  rejwrts  will  lie  supple¬ 
mented  with  data  derived  from  con¬ 
tacts  by  mail  with  manufacturers 
and  retailers  ojierating  in  every 
section  of  the  country. 

A  preliminary  survey  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  encourages  our  belief  that  the 
various  branches  of  the  industry'  can 
l)e  counted  upon  to  contribute  that 
indispensable  ingredient,  co-opera¬ 
tion.  Our  own  contribution  to  the 
enterprise  will  l)e  hard  work,  coupled 
with  a  thoroughgoing,  longstanding 
interest  in  methods  of  moving  into 
the  hands  of  the  consumer  a  larger 
volume  of  merchandise,  useful  mer¬ 
chandise  that  makes  life  more  worth 
living. 

In  New  York  we  have  discussed 
our  plans  for  this  department  in 
The  Bulletin  with  the  National 
Electrical  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion.  the  Edison  Electric  Institute, 
and  other  organizations  of  the  trade. 
Meanwhile  we  were  in  touch  by  mail 
with  outstanding  figures  in  the  ap¬ 
pliance  field.  Among  those  who 
made  helpful  response  to  our  inquir¬ 
ies  was  Herschel  Lutes,  a  portion  of 
whose  letter  is  quoted  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  page. 

Convention  Session  on  Appliances 

Mr.  Lutes  is  scheduled  to  act 
as  chairman  of  the  General  Ses¬ 
sion  of  the  NRDGA  convention  on 
Wednesday  morning,  January  18th. 
That  same  afternoon  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division  has  as  its  theme, 
“Merchandising  Major  Appliances.” 
Acting  as  chairman,  will  lie  David 
L.  Edelmuth  of  the  Associated  Mer¬ 
chandising  Corporation,  New  York. 
Among  those  who  will  lead  the  dis¬ 
cussion  are  :  T.  P.  Magee,  Ed. 
Schuster  &  Co.,  Milwaukee ;  John  J. 
Daley,  Gimbels,  Philadelphia ;  Irving 
H.  Kohn,  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co., 
Baltimore;  E.  V.  Walter,  R.  H. 


Macy  &  Co.,  New  York;  S.  L. 
Stein.  B.  Gertz  &  Co.,  Jamaica, 
N.  Y. ;  K.  Thompson,  R.  H.  White 
&  Co.,  Boston;  James  Ginsburg, 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn ; 
Frank  Cashman.  G.  Fox  &  Co., 
Hartford,  Conn. ;  Philip  DuBoff, 
Bloomingdale’s,  New  York;  John 
Banigan,  Quackenhush  Co.,  Pater¬ 
son.  N.  J.;  George  T.  Stevens,  Al¬ 
lied  Department  Stores,  New  York; 
Max  Fischman,  Kaufman's  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  Pittsburgh;  J.  Mclver, 
Maxon,  Inc.,  Detroit. 

New  All-time  Record 

Released  as  we  go  to  press,  the 
report  on  electric  jxjwer  by  C.  W. 
Kellogg,  president,  Edison  Electric 
Institute,  summarizes  the  progress 
made  by  the  industry  during  the  past 
year.  A  new  all-time  high  record 
for  the  week  ending  Decemlier  17 
was  set,  breaking  the  previous  high 
record  made  during  the  week  of 
September  4,  1937.  True,  the  total 
electric  output  for  the  year  1938  was 
5  percent  less  than  for  the  previous 
year,  but  the  severe  industrial  cur¬ 
tailment  in  the  United  States  during 


the  early  part  of  the  year  makes  that 
decrease  easily  understandable. 

The  market  is  growing  in  healthy 
fashion.  Construction  budgets  for 
the  year  1939,  as  indicated  by  pre¬ 
liminary  estimates,  will  lie  between 
$450,000,000  and  $500,000,000. 

Some  27,765,000  customers  are 
now  taking  electric  service.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  600,000 
during  the  year.  Of  those  newly 
connected,  168,000  were  farms, 
bringing  the  total  number  supplied 
with  electricity  to  1,410,000  at  the 
end  of  1938.  This  represents  about 
22  jier  cent  of  all  farms  having  oc¬ 
cupied  dwellings  and  some  32  per¬ 
cent  of  all  farms  which  have  dwel¬ 
lings  valued  at  more  than  $500.  In 
addition  to  the  farms,  there  are  22,- 
000,000  non-farm  homes  and  4,250,- 
000  business  and  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments  using  electric  service. 

Millions  and  Billions 

Turning  from  the  producers  of 
electricity  to  the  manufacturers  of 
appliances,  we  have  within  the  past 
few  days  received  from  the  National 
Electrical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
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Extract  from  letter  by  Herschel  Lutes,  Merchandise  Mana* 
ger.  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  and  Chairman  of  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  respond¬ 
ing  to  recent  inquiry  by  The  Bulletin: 

‘‘Your  plan  sounds  like  a  splendid  idea.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  in  my  mind  that  the  work  you  contemplate  needs  to  be 
done.  One  of  the  most  important  problems  is  to  sell  more  re¬ 
tailers  the  facts  concerning  the  distribution  of  electrical  appli¬ 
ances.  Frankly  ‘calico  merchants’  are  not  aware  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  which  appliances  offer  to  them. 

“It  is  unfortunate  for  all  concerned — manufacturer,  retailer 
and  consumer — that  many  retailers  have  arrived  at  erroneous 
conclusions  regarding  the  merchandise  and  its  potentialities. 
A  number  of  ill-advised  stores  have  stumbled  into  the  appliance 
field  with  neither  adequate  plan  nor  capable  sales  staff.  Quite 
naturally,  all  concerned  have  suffered.  There  is  no  need  for  me 
to  labor  the  point.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  if  The  Bulletin 
can  enlighten  more  people  concerning  the  true  facts  of  elec¬ 
trical  selling,  then  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  us  your  publication 
will  have  accomplished  the  very  desirable  purpose  of  pointing 
out  to  them  a  way  of  doing  a  large  volume  of  business  profitably. 

“You  ask  for  suggestions.  1  have  few  to  offer,  for  1  know 
that  The  Bulletin  can  be  counted  on  to  do  a  characteristically 
intelligent,  conscientious  job  and  w'ill  present  well-rounded  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  industry.  Undoubtedly  at  the  forthcoming  NRDGA 
convention  your  staff  will  interview  leading  merchandisers  of 
electrical  appliances  and,  from  what  you  write  me,  concurrently 
you  wiU  be  in  touch  by  mail  with  outstanding  manufacturers. 
As  a  result,  the  February  issue  should  contain,  1  am  confident, 
a  symposium  on  the  selling  of  electrical  appliances  which  will 
be  equally  interesting  and  valuable. 

“With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  new  section  and 
with  Sincere  Greetings  of  the  Season,  I  am . ” 


tion  in  New  York  an  estimate  of  the 
consumer  market  for  electrical  goods. 
That  analysis  employs  data  gathered 
by  the  National  Resources  Commit¬ 
tee  and  derived  from  studies  on  the 
saturation  of  the  electrical  appliance 
market  made  by  the  magazine, 
“Electrical  Merchandising”,  together 
with  data  reported  to  the  NEMA 
Statistical  Department.  The  Nation¬ 
al  Resources  Committee  report  was 
submitted  to  President  Roosevelt  in 
September  of  the  past  year.  It  con¬ 
tains  estimates  of  the  incomes  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  nation’s  29,400,300 
families  of  two  or  more  persons  and 
by  the  10,058,000  individuals  living 
alone  or  as  lodgers. 

Utilizing  those  figures,  which 
show  that  America’s  yearly  income 
is  59  billion  dollars,  the  National 
Electrical  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion  estimates  the  United  States 
market  of  the  electrical  manufac¬ 
turer.  Disregarding  the  potential 
marker  for  manufacturers  of  fans, 
electric  lights,  curling  irons,  razors, 
dishwashers,  roasters  and  other 
items,  the  NEMA  considers  only  15 


appliances  and  finds  that  for  them 
the  consumer  market  is  valued  at 
approximately  $4,183,624,000.  It  is 
a  report  interesting  to  every  business 
man  and  is  being  widely  circulated. 
But  no  version  of  it  that  has  yet  met 
our  eyes  is  capable  of  easy  compre¬ 
hension.  Hours  of  study  are  neces¬ 
sary.  We  found  that  out.  Especially 
because  it  may  serve  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  conscientious  spirit  in 
which  this  section  is  inaugurated,  we 
are  glad  to  present  here  the  fruit  of 
our  labors,  the  comparatively  thumb¬ 
nail  digest  of  the  NEMA  report, 
which  follows  immediately.  Round 
numbers,  no  fractions,  no  percent¬ 
ages. 

First  the  average  retail  value  of 
the  15  appliances  studied,  together 
with  the  number  of  likely  buyers : 


Average  Namber  of 

Retail  Prospects — 

Value  Appliance  in  Millions 

$2.30  Hot  plate  &  grill  16 

$5.50  Waffle  Iron  15 

$4.50  Percolator  14 

$4  Clock  11 

$55  Vacuum  cleaner  10 


$6.50 

Toaster 

9 

$173 

Refrigerator 

8 

$70 

Clothes  washer 

7 

$53 

Radio 

4 

$75 

Ironer 

3 

$135  • 

Range 

2 

$5 

Iron 

2 

$460 

Room  cooler 

1 

$82 

Water  heater 

1 

$304 

Stoker 

1 

The  tabulation  indicates  that  there 
is  an  estimated  14  million  prospec¬ 
tive  buyers  of  percolators.  Seven 
times  as  many  as  range  prospects. 

And  that  Kenneth  Consumer  is 
five  times  as  likely  to  purchase  a 
vacuum  cleaner  as  he  is  to  buy  an 
iron.  But  when  we  consider  the  total 
market  value  of  each  of  the  15  ap¬ 
pliances,  the  number  of  dollars  in¬ 
volved  rather  than  the  numljer  of 
prospective  customers,  the  picture 
changes  radically; 


Estimated 
Total  Retail 
Value — • 


Appliance 

in  Millions 

Refrigerator 

$1500 

Vacuum  cleaner 

$550 

Clothes  washer 

$500 

Room  cooler 

$420 

Range 

$290 

Ironer 

$220 

Radio 

$210 

Stoker 

$190 

Waffle  iron 

$80 

Toaster 

$60 

Percolator 

$60 

Water  heater 

$50 

Hot  plate,  grill 

$40 

Clock 

$40 

Iron 

$10 

So  that  of  the  four  billion  dollars 
that  Americans  may  spend  in  1939 
on  electrical  appliances — and  we  hope 
they  will — the  published  estimate 
assigns  no  less  than  lj4  billions  to 
refrigerators.  But  this  largest  of  the 
15  fractions  has  had  a  rather  soft 
market  lately.  Manufacturers’  do¬ 
mestic  sales  of  electric  refrigerators 
for  the  month  of  November  1938 
were  off  by  64  percent  compared  to 
the  corresponding  month  of  1937, 
according  to  the  combined  figures  of 
17  companies  which  were  released 
at  Christmas-time  by  NEMA.  For 
the  eleven  months  of  1938,  domestic 
sales  were  1,150,000  units  as  com¬ 
pared  to  2,100,000  during  the 
eleven  months  of  1937.  Meanwhile 
world  sales  dropped  from  2,300,000 

units  to  1,300,000 _ Why?  Well 

that  is  a  subject  we  hope  to  explore 
during  the  next  few  weeks. 
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THE  BUY  or 
YOUR  LIFE! 


Many  fads  and  fancies  in  electric 
refrigerators  come  and  go  but  you 
can  continue  to  be  confident  that 
General  Electric  will  be  first  with 
time-tested,  true  contributions  that 
improve  service  and  lower  costs. 
From  the  “House  of  Magic”  came 
the  two  developments  most  impor¬ 
tant  to  modem  refrigeration  sales 
and  service— the  first  sealed  mecha¬ 
nism  and  the  first  all-steel  cabinet, 
both  since  widely  copied.  “Research 
Keeps  General  Electric  Years  Ahead” 
—and  it  is  the  policy  of  General 
Electric  to  always  protect  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  purse  and  the  dealer’s  profit. 


SEEG'Er  That’s  the  tip  now  spreading  rapidly  from 
lip  to  lip.  For  the  new  G-E  Refrigerator  of  ’39  is  both  a 
Iteauty  and  a  bargain!  Selective  Air  Conditions,  per¬ 
fected  by  G-E,  give  you  a  new,  startlingly  simple  selling 
story  that  catches  the  interest  and  carries  the  quick  con¬ 
viction  to  your  prospect  that  “G-E  is  the  buy  of  your  life!” 

At  General  Electric  Distributors’  “Open  House”  in  major 
cities  from  coast  to  coast,  the  new  General  Electric  line  is 
now  being  shown  to  thousands  of  serious  dealers  seriously 
intent  on  better  business  for  ’39.  Be  sure  you  “see  G-E!” 


ELECTRIC 


REFRIGERATORS 


A  complete  line  of  15  models,  including  TH  E  NEW  G*E  THRIFTY  SIXI 
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MERCHANDISING  HOSIERY 

By  PEARL  BERRY 


Stress  Coordination  of  Color 

COORDINATED  hosiery  shades 
have  taken  on  more  importance 
this  season  than  last  since  the 
new  colors  are  more  subtle  and  may 
seem  lifeless  to  the  average  con¬ 
sumer  if  it  is  not  pointed  out  that 
the  new  lively  ensemble  colors  de¬ 
mand  contrast. 

Combining  high  hosiery  colors 
with  high  costume  colors,  of  course, 
is  something  no  well  dressed  woman 
would  do.  Keeping  this  in  mind  it 
will  be  well  for  the  hosiery  depart¬ 
ment  to  see  that  in  displays  low 
colors  in  hosiery  are  shown  with 
high  costume  shades.  - 

Here  are  a  few  comments  on 
colors  of  some  of  the  new  lines: 

Nolde  &  Horst  report  that  they 
have  been  granted  the  exclusive 
right  in  the  hosiery  field  of  receiv¬ 
ing  the  costume  colors  from  the 
Paris  openings  simultaneously  with 
their  presentation  abroad.  They 
give  these  stocking  shades: 

Topaz — a  gold  tone  derived  from 
Molyneux’s  “Sunshine”  yellow. 
Complements  chartreuse  and  lime, 
blends  with  the  mustard  glove,  and 
with  caramel  tan  accessories. 

Blonde  Bebe — a  beige  for  Maggy" 
Rouff’s  color  of  the  same  name. 
Goes  with  dusty  yellow,  copper- 
brown,  blue  or  tan.  Complements 
cranberry  red  and  purple  navy. 

Yum — a  sunny  shade  for  caramel 
tan  accessories.  Accents  dusty  past¬ 
els,  champagne,  natural :  foil  for 
olive  green  and  turquoise. 

Azalea — a  coral  pink  for  dusty 
blues  and  violet  tones  from  the  Paris 
collections.  Blends  with  pink  and 
white  prints  or  the  pink  glove. 

Tanagra — a  coral  rust  for  Jap- 
onica  leathers.  Complements  Schia¬ 
parelli’s  Fidelio  blue,  blends  with 
Molyneux’s  Tanagra.  Accent  to 
grey. 

Grenat — a  mauve  beige  to  go  with 
cherry-colored  accessories.  Blends 
with  mauve-tan,  cranberry  red, 
crayon  pink,  crushed  lilac.  Smart 
with  hydrangea  blues,  plum  and  vio- 


Sunfair — newer  than  “suntan”,  with  Cyclamen  inake-up.  Offsets 
Inspired  by  Arden’s  “Sunfair”  brilliant  tones,  magenta,  American 
make-up.  Lovely  with  light  prints  beauty  red,  Cornish  blue, 
and  clear  colors:  aqua  green,  gera¬ 
nium,  Capri  blue.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Rose  Nude  —  harmonizes  with  Berkshire  Knitting  Mills,  in  com- 
Prince’s  Feather  red  make-up.  Cor-  menting  on  hosiery  colors  for 
rect  shade  for  fuchsia,  rose  and  vio-  Spring  as  they  fit  in  with  new  cos- 
let  tones.  Accent  for  pjale  violet-  tume  colors  say,  “They  obviously 
pink,  smart  with  purple  shadow.  must  not  be  too  conspicuous  or 
Rachel — complexion  tone,  blends  overpowering,  but  their  tonalities 


All  exclyilve  "Bcar.Erand"  Innovttioii 
that  revolwtiofUm  itockHig  hihton 
Amulfi|lx  LQv«licr<« 

ScMM  Sux  Stmghc— )0%  Mort  Wear  I 

In  Sx'Metra  TRUE-fashioning  th* 
fashion>mark$  converge  gracefultjr 
towards  the  seam,  gtving  a  far  more 
beautifat  appearance,  and'  a  wonderful 
slenderising  effect 

"Bear  firai^V*  Sy-Metra  True* 
fashioned  stocking  is  shaped  all  the 
w^  from  calf  to  heel— M^;es  the  ankle 
Cv  more  shapely— Keeps  the  seam 
straight— And  prevents  twisting  which 
tends  to  exaggerate  the  caif. 

Aod  Sy-tletra  True-fashioning  adds 
to  the  durability  of  a  stockii^.  Tests 
have  proved  thit  a  Sy41ctfa  Trye* 
tehioned  stocking  is.^0%.more  lasting 
from  top  of  calf  to  top  of  heel. 


h  tO  tk  wmtti  fhm* 


“Complexion  Tones”  keyed  to 
Elizabeth  Arden’s  Make-Up: 


How  our  British  cousins  promote  hosiery — an  advertisement  from  the 
London  Daily  Ebcpress. 
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must  be  very  definite.  The  range  is 
from  golden  tones  through  neutrals 
and  coppers,  to  the  rose  mauve 
cast.  The  stor>’  is  one  of  stockings 
blending  with  rather  than  matching 
costume  or  accessories.  Colors  are: 

Swallow — a  light  copper,  impor¬ 
tant  for  resort  and  summer,  flatter¬ 
ing  contrast  for  open  black  and 
navy  shoes. 

Oriole — a  vivid  copper  to  tone 
with  Sienna  rust  and  many  tans. 

Bobwhite  —  a  sparkling  rosy- 
brown  which  blends  with  Japonica 
and  the  new  accessory  color  Fresh 
Earth. 

Falcon — a  soft  pink-beige  to  blend 
with  pinks  and  to  be  worn  with  wine 
and  berry  tones. 

Flamingo — a  mauve  pink  to  blend 
with  claret,  red- violets,  fuchsia  and 
the  purplish-pink  family. 

Goldfinch — a  light  golden  tone  to 
accent  dark  colors  worn  with  gold 
accessories,  and  to  blend  with  yel¬ 
low  and  gold  costumes. 

Bobolink — ^a  golden  beige  to  blend 
with  caramel  or  topaz  tones. 

Thrush — a  golden  brown  to  blend 
with  Golden  Havana  leathers.  For 
later  wear  with  sunburn  color  and 
with  white  shoes  trimmed  with 
brown. 

Wren — a  neutral  taupe  important 
very  early  in  the  season  while 
women  still  wear  winter  clothes. 

Lark — a  neutral  string  beige 
which  blends  with  putty  beige  and 
natural  linens.  Designed  to  tone 
down  vivid  colors  such  as  fuchsia. 

Chicadee — a  light  skin-tone. 

*  *  * 

Cannon  Mills  have  issued  a  price 
list  covering  their  line  of  full  fash¬ 
ioned  hosiery  for  spring. 

Two  new  numbers  have  been 
added  to  the  line,  a  three  thread  and 
a  three  thread  genuine  crepe  thread 
to  retail  at  $1.00.  There  will  be  a 
three,  four,  five  and  seven  thread 
to  retail  at  79  cents.  A  three  thread 
crepe  at  retail  89  cents.  Two  crepe 
numbers,  a  two  and  three  thread  at 
$1.00  and  two  better  quality  num¬ 
bers,  a  two  and  a  thread  crepe  to 
retail  at  $1.10. 

Their  colors  in  these  styles  are, 
Rosehaze,  Animation,  Brisk,  Sun- 
glory,  Burnt  Tan,  Golden  Dawn, 
Apres-Midi,  Titian  Glow,  Pagan, 
Symphony  and  Shadow. 

*  m  * 

Van  Raalte  announce  they  have 


not  changed  the  construction  of  any 
of  their  hosiery  styles  except  where 
it  has  been  possible  to  make  im¬ 
provements.  They  call  attention  to 
their  color  exchange  privilege  which 
is  on  the  new  price  basis.  New 
price  lists  and  colors  will  be  issued 
shortly  after  this  writing. 

Myth  and  Philmy  shipments,  they 
report,  will  carry  present  prices  un¬ 
til  January  23rd  to  provide  an  extra 
mark-on  until  the  new  prices  be¬ 
come  effective. 

*  * 

The  new’  “Nimble-Nee”  stocking 
of  Julius  Kayser  &  Co.  is  now  in¬ 
troduced  for  the  new  season.  It  has 
a  lacy  Lastex  top  to  which  the  leg 
is  knitted  and  is  designed  to  relieve 
all  strain  on  knee  stretch.  This 
stocking  is  not  claimed  to  be  a  gar¬ 
terless  one  but  the  “scalloping” 
usually  noticeable  in  stockings  when 
garters  are  attached  is  eliminated 
and  the  top  is  made  to  fit  any  nor¬ 
mal,  average  leg.  The  welt  is  a  two 
way  stretch  and  while  the  tension 
seems  high  there  is  plenty  of  “give” 
to  allow  free  knee  flexibility.  This 
hose  is  not  yet  in  production  but  it 
is  reported  that  it  will  lie  in  plenty 
of  time  for  spring  deliveries. 

*  *  * 

Gotham  Silk  Hosiery  Co.  are 
considering  lengths  seriously  to  the 
extent  of  bringing  out  this  season  a 
stocking  in  a  35  inch  length  for  the 
very  tall  woman  who  does  not  find 
the  adjustables  quite  adequate. 

They  report  that  the  success  of 
last  season  in  this  country  and  in 
Canada  of  the  colors  which  they 
brought  out  exclusively  at  the  Fash¬ 
ion  Show  at  the  Rainbow  Room  in 
cooperation  with  leading  couturiers, 
was  such  that  they  will  again  join 
in  with  coordinated  shades  this  sea¬ 
son.  “Tamerlane”  on  their  color 
card  will  be  one  of  the  shades  that 
will  be  featured. 

Their  resort  and  cruise  colors, 
with  suggested  displays  featuring 
sailboats,  are:  Sea  Sand,  Candle- 
lite.  Aloha,  Coral  and  Rosemist. 

The  color  card  includes;  Candle- 
lite.  Brisk,  Aloha,  Honeymead, 
Tamerlane,  Afternoon,  Burnt  Tan, 
Sunrise,  Coral,  Sea  Sand,  Desert 
Sun  and  Town  Tan. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

The  Hoover  Hosiery  Company  is 
offering  for  their  Townwear  colors: 


Algiers,  a  light  l)eige  for  wear  with 
cyclamen,  violet  blues  and  magenta. 

Rose  wine — a  gleaming  sun  tone 
for  wear  with  caramel,  lime,  mus¬ 
tard  and  chartreuse. 

Bittersweet — a  medium  sun  beige 
for  wear  with  light  prints  and  pas¬ 
tels. 

Blond — a  golden  tan  for  wear 
with  caramel  beiges,  cranberry  red 
and  bright  blues. 

Sandal — a  light  warm  sun  tone 
for  wear  with  all  pastels,  also  coral- 
rust  and  pimento  red. 

Vanity — a  rose  pink  for  wear 
with  coral  pink  accessories. 

Carotine — a  copper  sun  shade  for 
wear  with  beige  and  greys,  also  yel¬ 
low  and  copper  accents. 

Burnt  Clay — a  stunning  rose 
blush  for  wear  with  rose-rust  acces¬ 
sories. 

Travel — a  gleaming,  rosy  beige 
for  wear  with  red,  burgundy,  terra 
cotta,  bluish  greens,  black  and  rust. 

Dramatic — a  neutral  pink  beige 
for  wear  with  Ijeiges  in  rosy  hues, 
mauve  or  violet  and  cherry  wine. 

Soya — a  medium  sunburn  shade 
for  wear  with  darker  prints  and 
suitings. 

Stocking  Sleuth  Service 

At  Christmas  time  Abraham  & 
Straus  instigated  a  hosiery  service 
that  would  do  well  for  other  holi¬ 
day  promotion,  particularly  Valen¬ 
tine’s  day,  Easter  and  other  possible 
hosiery  gift  days.  They  offered  a 
service  which  would  find  out  to  the 
last  detail  the  donee’s  preferences 
and  sizes  in  hosiery  for  the  donor, 
and  sees  that  they  are  delivered  on 
time  and  in  proper  form. 

This  is  how  it  was  worked.  An 
advertisement  apjieared  offering  the 
service : 

“Just  give  us  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  women  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  to  whom  you  wish  sent 
three  or  more  pairs  of  our  luxuri¬ 
ous  3-thread  Barbara  Lees,  $1.00  a 
pair.  Two  days  before  Christmas 
the  stockings  will  arrive  in  a  gift 
box,  your  name  enclosed.  But  here 
is  the  scoop — Every  woman  will  re¬ 
ceive  hose  in  her  own  exact  size  and 
preferred  shade !” 

After  the  order  was  received  by 
the  store,  they  phoned  or  wrote  to 
the  donee  and  got  full  information 
about  color,  weight,  size,  etc.,  of  the 
sort  of  stocking  most  desired. 
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One  short  year  ago,  Sy- Metro  True  Fashioning  stormed  the 
hearts  of  American  women.  Today,  from  England,  Paris,  Vienna, 
Australia  we  receive  eviderKe  of  their  demand.  Why?  Because 
Sy- Metros  sell  themselves  on  their  own  merits.  Straighter 
seams,  fewer  runs,  wrinkle-free  anklet  fit,  and  new  back-view 
elegance  have  won  the  favor  of  meticulous  women.  The  fashion* 
marks  meet  at  the  seam  .  .  .  that’s  their  secret! 


ij  fyulenieil  cJy~  ra  r,  ■lie  cTanhloned 


[oeiery 


WALLS  HOSIERY  COMPANY,  North  Woks,  Po.  ★  GENERAL  HOSIERY  COMPANY,  Fort 
Woyno,  Ind.  A  HOWARD  HOSIERY  COMPANY,  Sinking  Springs,  Po.  A  HOLLYWOOD 


HOSIERY,  INC.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  *  HOWARD  FORD  &  CO.,  LTD.,  Liverpool,  Englond 


f 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION,  WRITE  O.  W.  MARDEN,  1308  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILA.,  PA. 
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Social  Security  Bulletin  No.  46 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress 

S  INCH  Ilk- tlir  Um  U-  •li-liiMil  in  Mni.un  M-i-Nki  mml  Ckr^  k 

liollriin.  Ilk-  rrrtMuv  l)ci*kri*  *k)7  ic » m  M«h  -  -.t  %0*I 

iiiaKer  s  as  it  was  last  month.) 

However,  the  question  really  isn’t 
.vl'.clhe.'  the  .ic—i-annual  sales  are 
logically  timed,  hut  whether  any 
one  store  dares  risk  changing  if  an- 
Alexander  Smith — Floor-plan  mg,  Serie»  Masland:  Close-op  view  of  one  of  the  Other  doesn  t.  Kventually  something 
A,  a  damask  leaf  and  scroll  effect.  new  Argonne  patterns,  a  self-toned  design.  {Continued  on  page  80) 
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Millions  and  Billions 


ciiaiiuiMu^  incw  xuirw. 

Among  those  who  will  lead  the  dis- 
ctissic  ■  are  :  T.  ^  Mag^'e,  ^d. 
Schuster  &  Co.,  Milwaukee;  John  J. 
P  ’  iy,  Cjimbels,  Philadelphia ;  Irving 
H.  Kohn,  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co., 
Baltimore;  E.  V.  Walter,  R.  H. 


aaa  3*.i.  Li  ihe  previous  tu^ti 

record  made  during  the  wwk  of 
Sep*^"m’'e’‘  '937.  True,  the  t'^^'*’ 

electric  output  for  the  year  1938  was 
5  pervcnt  less  ..lan  for  the  previous 
year,  but  the  severe  industrial  cur¬ 
tailment  in  the  United  ^ites  during 


TM*-»iing  from  the  nroflncers  of 
electricity  to  the  manufacturers  of 
apj/iiances,  we  haw  withi.i  the  past 
few  days  receivetl  tvom  the  National 
Electrical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
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Extract  from  letter  by  Herschel  Lutes,  Merchandise  Mana¬ 
ger,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  and  Chairman  of  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  respond¬ 
ing  to  recent  inquiry  by  The  Bulletin: 

“Your  plan  sounds  like  a  splendid  idea.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  in  my  mind  that  the  work  you  contemplate  needs  to  be 
done.  One  of  the  most  important  problems  is  to  sell  more  re¬ 
tailers  the  facts  concerning  the  distribution  of  electrical  appli¬ 
ances.  Frankly  ‘calico  merchants'  are  not  aware  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  which  appliances  offer  to  them. 

“It  is  unfortunate  for  all  concerned — manufacturer,  retailer 
and  consumer — that  many  retailers  have  arrived  at  erroneous 
conclusions  regarding  the  merchandise  and  its  potentialities. 
A  number  of  ill-advised  stores  have  stumbled  into  the  appliance 
field  with  neither  adequate  plan  nor  capable  sales  staff.  Quite 
naturally,  all  concerned  have  suffered.  There  is  no  need  for  me 
to  labor  the  point.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  if  The  Bulletin 
can  enlighten  more  people  concerning  the  true  facts  of  elec¬ 
trical  seUing,  then  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  us  your  publication 
will  have  accomplished  the  very  desirable  purpose  of  pointing 
out  to  them  a  way  of  doing  a  large  volume  of  business  profitably. 

“You  ask  for  suggestions.  I  have  few  to  offer,  for  I  know 
that  The  Bulletin  can  be  counted  on  to  do  a  characteristically 
intelligent,  conscientious  job  and  will  present  well-rounded  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  industry.  Undoubtedly  at  the  forthcoming  NRDGA 
convention  your  staff  will  interview  leading  merchandisers  of 
electrical  appliances  and,  from  what  you  write  me,  concurrently 
you  will  be  in  touch  by  mail  with  outstanding  manufacturers. 
As  a  result,  the  February  issue  should  contain,  I  am  confident, 
a  symposium  on  the  selling  of  electrical  appliances  which  will 
be  equally  interesting  and  valuable. 

“With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  new  section  and 
with  Sincere  Greetings  of  the  Season,  I  am . ” 


tion  in  New  York  an  estimate  of  the 
consumer  market  for  electrical  goods. 
That  analysis  employs  data  gathered 
by  the  National  Resources  Commit¬ 
tee  and  derived  from  studies  on  the 
saturation  of  the  electrical  appliance 
market  made  by  the  magazine, 
“Electrical  Merchandising”,  together 
with  data  reported  to  the  NEMA 
Statistical  Department.  The  Nation¬ 
al  Resources  Committee  report  w'as 
submitted  to  President  Roosevelt  in 
September  of  the  past  year.  It  con¬ 
tains  estimates  of  the  incomes  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  nation’s  29,400,300 
families  of  two  or  more  persons  and 
by  the  10,058,000  individuals  living 
alone  or  as  lodgers. 

Utilizing  those  figures,  which 
show  that  America’s  yearly  income 
is  59  billion  dollars,  the  National 
Electrical  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion  estimates  the  United  States 
market  of  the  electrical  manufac¬ 
turer.  Disregarding  the  potential 
market  for  manufacturers  of  fans, 
electric  lights,  curling  irons,  razors, 
dishwashers,  roasters  and  other 
items,  the  NEMA  considers  only  15 


appliances  and  finds  that  for  them 
the  consumer  market  is  valued  at 
approximately  $4,183,624,000.  It  is 
a  report  interesting  to  every  business 
man  and  is  being  widely  circulated. 
But  no  version  of  it  that  has  yet  met 
our  eyes  is  capable  of  easy  compre¬ 
hension.  Hours  of  study  are  neces¬ 
sary.  We  found  that  out.  Especially 
because  it  may  serve  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  conscientious  spirit  in 
which  this  section  is  inaugurated,  we 
are  glad  to  present  here  the  fruit  of 
our  labors,  the  comparatively  thumb¬ 
nail  digest  of  the  NEMA  report, 
which  follows  immediately.  Round 
numbers,  no  fractions,  no  percent¬ 
ages. 

First  the  average  retail  value  of 
the  15  appliances  studied,  together 
with  the  numlier  of  likely  buyers : 


Average  Number  of 

Retail  Prospects — 

Value  Appliance  in  Millions 

$2.30  Hot  plate  &  grill  16 

$5.50  Waffle  Iron  15 

$4.50  Percolator  14 

$4  Clock  1 1 

$55  Vacuum  cleaner  10 


$6.50 

Toaster 

9 

$173 

Refrigerator 

8 

$70 

Clothes  washer 

7 

$53 

Radio 

4 

$75 

I r oner 

3 

$135 

Range 

2 

$5 

Iron 

2 

$460 

Room  cooler 

1 

$82 

Water  heater 

1 

$304 

Stoker 

1 

The  tabulation  indicates  that  there 
is  an  estimated  14  million  prospec¬ 
tive  buyers  of  percolators.  Seven 
times  as  many  as  range  prospects. 

And  that  Kenneth  Consumer  is 
five  times  as  likely  to  purchase  a 
vacuum  cleaner  as  he  is  to  buy  an 
iron.  But  when  we  consider  the  total 
market  value  of  each  of  the  15  ap¬ 
pliances,  the  number  of  dollars  in¬ 
volved  rather  than  the  number  of 
prospective  customers,  the  picture 
changes  radically : 


Appliance 

Estimated 
Total  Retail 
Value — 
in  Millions 

Refrigerator 

$1500 

\’acuum  cleaner 

$550 

Clothes  washer 

$500 

Room  cooler 

$420 

Range 

$290 

Ironer 

$220 

Radio 

$210 

Stoker 

$190 

Waffle  iron 

$80 

Toaster 

$60 

Percolator 

$60 

Water  heater 

$50 

Hot  plate,  grill 

$40 

Clock 

$40 

Iron 

$10 

So  that  of  the  four  billion  dollars, 
that  Americans  may  spend  in  1939 
on  electrical  appliances — and  we  hope 
they  will — the  published  estimate 
assigns  no  less  than  billions  to 
refrigerators.  But  this  largest  of  the 
15  fractions  has  had  a  rather  soft 
market  lately.  Manufacturers’  do¬ 
mestic  sales  of  electric  refrigerators 
for  the  month  of  November  193& 
were  off  by  64  percent  compared  to 
the  corresponding  month  of  1937,. 
according  to  the  combined  figures  of 
17  companies  which  were  released 
at  Christmas-‘time  by  NEMA.  For 
the  eleven  months  of  1938,  domestic 
sales  were  1,150,000  units  as  com¬ 
pared  to  2,100,000  during  the 
eleven  months  of  1937.  Meanwhile 
world  sales  dropped  from  2,300,000- 
units  to  1,300,000.  .  .  .  Why?  Well 
that  is  a  subject  we  hope  to  explore 
during  the  next  few  weeks. 
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“SEE  G-EI'  That’s  the  tip  now  spreading  rapidly  from 
lip  to  lip.  For  the  new  G-E  Refrigerator  of  ’39  is  both  a 
beauty  and  a  bargain!  Selective  Air  Conditions,  per¬ 
fected  by  G-E,  give  you  a  new,  startlingly  simple  selling 
story  that  catches  the  interest  and  carries  the  quick  con¬ 
viction  to  your  prospect  that  “G-E  is  the  buy  of  your  life!” 

At  General  Electric  Distributors’  “Open  House”  in  major 
cities  from  coast  to  coast,  the  new  General  Electric  line  is 
now  being  shown  to  thousands  of  serious  dealers  seriously 
intent  on  better  business  for  ’39.  Be  sure  you  “see  G-E!” 

GENERAL  A  ELECTRIC 


REFRIGERATORS 


A  complete  line  of  15  models,  including  THE  NEW  G~E  THRIFTY 


Many  fads  and  fancies  in  electric 
refrigerators  come  and  go  but  you 
can  continue  to  be  confident  that 
General  Electric  will  be  first  with 
time-tested,  true  contributions  that 
improve  service  and  lower  costs. 
From  the  “House  of  Magic”  came 
the  two  developments  most  impor¬ 
tant  to  modem  refrigeration  sales 
and  service— the  first  sealed  mecha¬ 
nism  and  the  first  all-steel  cabinet, 
both  since  widely  copied.  “Research 
Keeps  General  Electric  Years  Ahead” 
—and  it  is  the  policy  of  General 
Electric  to  always  protect  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  purse  and  the  dealer’s  profit. 
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MERCHANDISING  HOSIERY 

By  PEARL  BERRY 


Stress  Coordination  of  Color 

COORDINATED  hosiery  shades 
have  taken  on  more  importance 
this  season  than  last  since  the 
new  colors  are  more  subtle  and  may 
seem  lifeless  to  the  average  con¬ 
sumer  if  it  is  not  pointed  out  that 
the  new  lively  ensemble  colors  de¬ 
mand  contrast. 

Combining  high  hosiery  colors 
with  high  costume  colors,  of  course, 
is  something  no  well  dressed  woman 
would  do.  Keeping  this  in  mind  it 
will  be  well  for  the  hosiery  depart¬ 
ment  to  see  that  in  displays  low 
colors  in  hosiery  are  shown  with 
high  costume  shades. 

Here  are  a  few  comments  on 
colors  of  some  of  the  new  lines: 

Nolde  &  Horst  report  that  they 
have  been  granted  the  exclusive 
right  in  the  hosiery  field  of  receiv¬ 
ing  the  costume  colors  from  the 
Paris  openings  simultaneously  with 
their  presentation  abroad.  They 
give  these  stocking  shades: 

Topaz — a  gold  tone  derived  from 
Molyneux’s  “Sunshine”  yellow. 
Complements  chartreuse  and  lime, 
blends  with  the  mustard  glove,  and 
with  caramel  tan  accessories. 

Blonde  Bebe — a  beige  for  Maggy 
Rouff’s  color  of  the  same  name. 
Goes  with  dusty  yellow,  copper- 
brown,  blue  or  tan.  Complements 
cranberry  red  and  purple  navy. 

Yum — a  sunny  shade  for  caramel 
tan  accessories.  Accents  dusty  past¬ 
els,  champagne,  natural :  foil  for 
olive  green  and  turquoise. 

Azalea — a  coral  pink  for  dusty 
blues  and  violet  tones  from  the  Paris 
collections.  Blends  with  pink  and 
white  prints  or  the  pink  glove. 

Tanagra — a  coral  rust  for  Jap- 
onica  leathers.  Complements  Schia¬ 
parelli’s  Fidelio  blue,  blends  with 
Molyneux’s  Tanagra.  Accent  to 
grey. 

Grenat — a  mauve  beige  to  go  with 
cherry-colored  accessories.  Blends 
with  mauve-tan,  cranberry  red, 
crayon  pink,  crushed  lilac.  Smart 
with  hydrangea  blues,  plum  and  vio¬ 
let. 

“Complexion  Tones”  keyed  to 
Elizabeth  Arden’s  Make-Up: 


Sunfair — newer  than  “suntan”. 
Inspired  by  Arden’s  “Sunfair” 
make-up.  Lovely  with  light  prints 
and  clear  colors:  aqua  green,  gera¬ 
nium,  Capri  blue. 

Rose  Nude  —  harmonizes  with 
Prince’s  Feather  red  make-up.  Cor¬ 
rect  shade  for  fuchsia,  rose  and  vio¬ 
let  tones.  Accent  for  pale  violet- 
pink,  smart  with  purple  shadow'. 

Rachel — complexion  tone,  blends 


with  Cyclamen  make-up.  Offsets 
brilliant  tones,  magenta,  American 
beauty  red,  Cornish  blue. 


Berkshire  Knitting  Mills,  in  com¬ 
menting  on  hosiery  colors  for 
Spring  as  they  fit  in  with  new  cos¬ 
tume  colors  say,  “They  obviously 
must  not  be  too  conspicuous  or 
overpowering,  but  their  tonalities 


★ 

You  can  racognte  this 
*6aar  Brand*  m^ada 


An  exclusive  '’Bear.Brand"  Innovatton 
that  revolutionises  ttockinf  tehlon^ 
Amaxinfix  Slimminf— far  Loveller-7^ 
Scams  Sax  Strilf  ht — 30%  More  Wear  I 

In  Sx'Mctra  TRUE-fashioning  tho 
fashioivmarks  converge  gracefutlx 
towards  the  seam,  giving  a  far  more 
beautiful  appearance,  and  a  wonderfut 
slenderising  effect. 

**Bear  Brar^'s*'  Sx-Metra  True* 
fitthioned  stocking  is  shaped  all  the 
from  calf  to  heel —Makes  the  ankle 
Eu-  nr»ore  shapeix— Keeps  the  seam 
Straight— And  prevents  twisting  which 
tends  to  exaggerate  the  calf. 

Aod  Sx-Hetra  True-fashioninf  adds 
to  the  durabiiitx  of  a  stocking.  Tests 
have  proved  that  a  Sy41etra  Trve» 
fahjoned  stocking  ts.d0%.n)ore  lasting 
frgm  top  of  calf  to  top  of  heel. 

h  sO  tk  wmtst  **Bmr  Brmd**  nhmt 


How  our  British  cousins  promote  hosiery — an  advertisement  from  the 
London  Daily  Express. 
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,e  for  More  Hosiery 


finuhcd. 


In  1939— 

One  Sentence  gives 
Business* The  Unethot 
u  the  line  of  Ua»t| 


V 


must  be  very  definite.  The  range  is 
from  golden  tones  through  neutrals 
and  coppers,  to  the  rose  mauve 
cast.  The  story  is  one  of  stockings 
blending  with  rather  than  matching 
costume  or  accessories.  Colors  are: 

Swallow — a  light  copper,  impor¬ 
tant  for  resort  and  summer,  flatter¬ 
ing  contrast  for  open  black  and 
navy  shoes. 

Oriole — a  vivid  copper  to  tone 
with  Sienna  rust  and  many  tans. 

Bobwhite  —  a  sparkling  rosy- 
brown  which  blends  with  Japonica 
and  the  new  accessory  color  Fresh 
Earth. 

Falcon — a  soft  pink-beige  to  blend 
with  pinks  and  to  be  worn  with  wine 
and  berry  tones. 

Flamingo — a  mauve  pink  to  blend 
with  claret,  red-violets,  fuchsia  and 
the  purplish-pink  family. 

Goldfinch — a  light  golden  tone  to 
accent  dark  colors  worn  with  gold 
accessories,  and  to  blend  with  yel¬ 
low  and  gold  costumes. 

Bobolink — a  golden  beige  to  blend 
with  caramel  or  topaz  tones. 

Thrush — a  golden  brown  to  blend 
with  Golden  Havana  leathers.  For 
later  wear  with  sunburn  color  and 
with  white  shoes  trimmed  with 
brown. 

Wren — a  neutral  taupe  important 
very  early  in  the  season  while 
women  still  wear  winter  clothes. 

Lark — a  neutral  string  beige 
which  blends  with  putty  beige  and 
natural  linens.  Designed  to  tone 
down  vivid  colors  such  as  fuchsia. 

Chicadee — a  light  skin-tone. 

*  *  * 

Cannon  Mills  have  issued  a  price 
list  covering  their  line  of  full  fash¬ 
ioned  hosiery  for  spring. 

Two  new  numbers  have  been 
added  to  the  line,  a  three  thread  and 
a  three  thread  genuine  crepe  thread 
to  retail  at  $1.00.  There  will  be  a 
three,  four,  five  and  seven  thread 
to  retail  at  79  cents.  A  three  thread 
crepe  at  retail  89  cents.  Two  crepe 
numbers,  a  two  and  three  thread  at 
$1.00  and  two  better  quality  num¬ 
bers,  a  two  and  a  thread  crepe  to 
retail  at  $1.10. 

Their  colors  in  these  styles  are, 
Rosehaze,  Animation,  Brisk,  Sun- 
glory,  Burnt  Tan,  Golden  Dawn, 
Apres-Midi,  Titian  Glow,  Pagan, 
Symphony  and  Shadow. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Van  Raalte  announce  they  have 


not  changed  the  construction  of  any 
of  their  hosiery  styles  except  where 
it  has  been  possible  to  make  im¬ 
provements.  They  call  attention  to 
their  color  exchange  privilege  which 
is  on  the  new  price  basis.  New 
price  lists  and  colors  will  be  issued 
shortly  after  this  writing. 

Myth  and  Philmy  shipments,  they 
report,  will  carry  present  prices  un¬ 
til  January  23rd  to  provide  an  extra 
mark-on  until  the  new  prices  be¬ 
come  eflfective. 

*  *  * 

Tbe  new  “Nimble-Xee”  stocking 
of  Julius  Kayser  &  Co.  is  now  in¬ 
troduced  for  the  new  season.  It  has 
a  lacy  Lastex  top  to  which  the  leg 
is  knitted  and  is  designed  to  relieve 
all  strain  on  knee  stretch.  This 
stocking  is  not  claimed  to  be  a  gar¬ 
terless  one  but  the  “scalloping” 
usually  noticeable  in  stockings  when 
garters  are  attached  is  eliminated 
and  the  top  is  made  to  fit  any  nor¬ 
mal,  average  leg.  The  welt  is  a  two 
way  stretch  and  while  the  tension 
seems  high  there  is  plenty  of  “give" 
to  allow  free  knee  flexibility.  This 
hose  is  not  yet  in  production  but  it 
is  reported  that  it  will  be  in  plenty 
of  time  for  spring  deliveries. 

‘  *  *  * 

Gotham  Silk  Hosiery  Co.  are 
considering  lengths  seriously  to  the 
extent  of  bringing  out  this  season  a 
stocking  in  a  35  inch  length  for  the 
very  tall  woman  who  does  not  fintl 
the  adjustables  quite  adequate. 

They  rep>ort  that  the  success  of 
last  season  in  this  country  and  in 
Canada  of  the  colors  which  they 
brought  out  exclusively  at  the  Fash¬ 
ion  Show  at  the  Rainbow  Room  in 
cooperation  with  leading  couturiers, 
was  such  that  they  will  again  join 
in  with  coordinated  shades  this  sea¬ 
son.  “Tamerlane”  on  their  color 
card  will  be  one  of  tbe  shades  that 
will  be  featured. 

Their  resort  and  cruise  colors, 
with  suggested  displays  featuring 
sailboats,  are :  Sea  Sand,  Candle- 
lite,  Aloba,  Coral  and  Rosemist. 

The  color  card  includes;  Candle- 
lite.  Brisk,  Aloha,  Honeymead, 
Tamerlane,  Afternoon,  Burnt  Tan. 
Sunrise,  Coral,  Sea  Sand,  Desert 
Sun  and  Town  Tan. 

*  ♦  * 

The  Hoover  Hosiery  Company  is 
offering  for  their  Town  wear  colors: 


Algiers,  a  light  Ijeige  for  wear  with 
cyclamen,  violet  blues  and  magenta. 

Rosewine — a  gleaming  sun  tone 
for  wear  with  caramel,  lime,  mus¬ 
tard  and  chartreuse. 

Bittersweet — a  medium  sun  beige 
for  wear  with  light  prints  and  pas¬ 
tels. 

Blond — a  golden  tan  for  wear 
with  caramel  beiges,  cranberry  red 
and  bright  blues. 

Sandal — a  light  warm  sun  tone 
for  wear  with  all  pastels,  also  coral- 
rust  and  pimento  red. 

V'anity — a  rose  pink  for  wear 
with  coral  pink  accessories. 

Carotine — a  copper  sun  shade  for 
wear  wdth  beige  and  greys,  also  yel¬ 
low  and  copper  accents. 

Burnt  Clay — a  stunning  rose 
blush  for  wear  with  rose-rust  acces¬ 
sories. 

Travel — a  gleaming,  rosy  beige 
for  wear  with  red,  burgundy,  terra 
cotta,  bluish  greens,  black  and  rust. 

Dramatic — a  neutral  pink  beige 
for  wear  with  l)eiges  in  rosy  hues, 
mauve  or  violet  and  cherry  wine. 

Soya — a  medium  sunburn  shade 
for  wear  with  darker  prints  and 
suitings. 

Stocking  Sleuth  Service 

At  Christmas  time  Abraham  & 
Straus  instigated  a  hosiery  service 
that  would  do  well  for  other  holi¬ 
day  promotion,  particularly  Valen¬ 
tine’s  day,  Easter  and  other  possible 
hosiery  gift  days.  They  offered  a 
service  which  would  find  out  to  the 
last  detail  the  donee’s  preferences 
and  sizes  in  hosiery  for  the  donor, 
and  sees  that  they  are  delivered  on 
time  and  in  proi)er  form. 

This  is  how  it  was  worked.  An 
advertisement  api^eared  offering  the 
service : 

“Just  give  us  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  women  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  to  whom  you  wish  sent 
three  or  more  pairs  of  our  luxuri¬ 
ous  3-thread  Barbara  Lees,  $1.00  a 
pair.  Two  days  before  Christmas 
the  stockings  will  arrive  in  a  gift 
box,  your  name  enclosed.  But  here 
is  the  scoop — Every  woman  will  re¬ 
ceive  hose  in  her  own  exact  size  and 
preferred  shade !” 

After  the  order  was  received  by 
the  store,  they  phoned  or  wrote  to 
the  donee  and  got  full  information 
al)out  color,  weight,  size,  etc.,  of  the^ 
sort  of  stocking  most  desired. 
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b  I  -  VI 1 1  n 

TRUE  FASHIONING 


One  short  year  ago,  Sy- Metro  True  Fashioning  stormed  the 
hearts  of  American  women.  Today,  from  England,  Paris,  Vienna, 
Australia  we  receive  evidence  of  their  demand.  Why?  Because 
Sy- Metros  sell  themselves  on  their  own  merits.  Straighter 
seams,  fewer  runs,  wrinkle-free  anklet  fit,  and  new  back-view 
elegance  have  won  the  favor  of  meticulous  women.  The  fashion- 
marks  meet  at  the  seam  .  .  .  that's  their  secret! 

Qlhtnnfiiciurerit  of  fiuienietl  cfy-  flleira  ^ashlonecl  ^3(o»lety 

WALLS  HOSIERY  COMPANY,  North  Wales,  Pa.  A  GENERAL  HOSIERY  COMPANY,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  *  HOWARD  HOSIERY  COMPANY,  Sinking  Springs,  Pa.  *  HOLLYWOOD 
HOSIERY,  INC.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  *  HOWARD  FORD  &  CO.,  LTD.,  Liverpool,  England^ 


fOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION,  WRITE  O.  W.  MARDEN,  1308  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILA.,  PA. 
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Social  Security  Bulletin  No.  46 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress 


SINCE  the  publication  of  the  last 
bulletin,  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  has  issued  several  new 
rulings  affecting  Titles  VIII  and  IX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Those 
of  importance  to  retailing  are  ex¬ 
plained  below. 

When  Regulations  No.  90  bearing 
on  Title  IX  of  the  Act  were  first 
issued  they  contained  no  explana¬ 
tion  of  nor  rules  affecting  Sections 
909  and  910  of  the  Act.  These  Sec¬ 
tions  referred  to  the  additional  tax 
credit  to  be  allowed  for  merit  rat¬ 
ing  credits  granted  by  the  states. 

At  the  present  time  merit  rating 
credits  are  allowable  only  to  certain 
employers  of  the  State  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  The  Regulations  affecting  mer¬ 
it  rating  credits,  Regulations  No.  90, 
Articles  212  and  213,  are  drawn  so 
that  they  will  apply  to  all  employers 
receiving  merit  rating  credits  in  the 
future. 

The  amount  of  the  additional 
credit  for  merit  rating  is  computed 
as  follows: 

First  compute  the  following  three 
amounts : 

(a)  The  amount  of  contributions 
which  the  taxpayer  would  have 
been  required  to  pay  under  the 
State  law  for  the  calendar  year 
(whether  or  not  such  contribu¬ 
tions  are  with  respect  to  em¬ 
ployment  as  defined  in  section 
907(c)),  if,  for  each  period  for 
which  contributions  under  such 
law  were  payable,  he  had  been 
subjected  to  the  highest  rate 
applicable  under  such  law  for 
such  period. 

(b)  2.7  per  cent  of  the  wages  pay¬ 
able  by  the  taxpayer  with  re¬ 
spect  to  employment  (as  de¬ 
fined  in  section  907(c)),  with 
respect  to  which  contributions 
for  such  year  were  required  un¬ 
der  such  law. 

(c)  The  amount  of  contributions 
the  taxpayer  actually  paid  to 
such  State,  before  the  date  the 
Federal  return  on  Form  940  for 
such  year  is  required  to  be 
filed,  with  respect  to  employ¬ 


ment  (as  defined  in  section 
907  (c)),  in  such  calendar  year. 

The  amount  computed  under  (c) 
should  then  be  subtracted  from  the 
amount  arrived  at  under  (a)  or  (b), 
whichever  is  the  lesser,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be  the  additional  credit  for 
the  taxable  year  with  respect  to  the 
law  of  that  State. 

As  an  example  take  the  following 
case : 

Total  Wages  Payable  . . .  .$250,000 
State  Contribution  at  high¬ 
est  rate  —  (unstabilized 
employment )  assume  4%  10,000 

2.7%  of  wages  jmyable. .  .$  6,750 
Less  State  Contributions 
actually  paid ;  assume 


merit  rate  1  % .  2,500 

Additional  Credit . $  4,250 


Where  State  Contributions  have 
not  been  paid  in  full  before  the  date 
on  which  the  Federal  return  (Form 
No.  940)  is  required  to  be  filed,  the 
“additional  credit”  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  state  contribution 
still  owing. 

For  example,  referring  to  the  case 
above,  assuming  that  only  $1250 
had  been  paid  to  the  State  prior  to 
the  due  date  of  the  Federal  return, 
the  amount  of  “additional  credit” 
allowed  on  the  Federal  return 
would  be  $4250  less  $1250  or  $3000. 

The  new  Regulations  also  ex¬ 
plain  computations  of  “additional 
credit”  where  such  allowance  would 
not  be  applicable  to  a  whole  calen¬ 
dar  year,  also  where  “additional 
credits”  are  allowable  with  respect 
to  contributions  paid  to  more  than 
one  State. 

*  *  * 

Regulations  No.  90  have  been 
further  amended  with  respect  to  the 
provisions  of  the  old  Article  212 
(which  now  becomes  Article  213), 
referring  to  the  certificates  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  by  State  Unemployment  In¬ 
surance  administrators  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  credits  allowed  Federal 
taxpayers  for  payments  made  to 
State  Funds. 


Review  Regulations  and  Check 
Payments  Now 

This  is  a  good  time  to  check  on 
all  Social  Security  payments.  Re¬ 
view  State  and  Federal  Regulations 
to  be  assured  that  required  pay¬ 
ments  have  been  made,  all  forms 
filed,  and  that  possibilities  for  sav¬ 
ings  have  not  been  overlooked. 

Bear  in  mind  that  payments  made 
into  State  Funds  after  the  due  date 
of  the  Federal  return  (Form  No. 
940)  will  not  be  allowable  as  credits 
against  the  Federal  tax. 

Credits  will  be  allowed  for  pay¬ 
ments  made  to  State  Funds  by  em¬ 
ployers  who  elect  to  be  voluntarily 
covered  and  after  such  election  are 
required  to  pay  the  Stke  Contribu¬ 
tions. 

Voluntary  payments  made  by  em¬ 
ployers  to  State  Funds  to  increase 
the  “Reserve  Accounts”  of  employ¬ 
ers  are  not  allowable  as  credits 
against  the  Federal  tax.  (See  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  Social  Security 
Bulletin  No.  43,  October,  1938). 

Where  a  certain  type  of  employ¬ 
ment  is  not  covered  by  the  Federal 
Act,  payments  made  into  the  State 
Fund  with  respect  to  such  employ¬ 
ment  is  not  allowable  as  a  credit 
against  the  Federal  tax.  However, 
payments  made  into  State  Funds 
with  respect  to  “wages”  which  are 
not  considered  in  that  category  by 
the  Federal  Act,  are  nevertheless 
*  allowable  as  credits  against  the  Fed¬ 
eral  tax. 

*  *  * 

The  Proposals  to  Amend  the  Old- 
Age  Benfits  Section  of  the  Federal 
Act,  recommended  by  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Advisory  Council,  will  be  an¬ 
alyzed  during  one  of  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  sessions  to  be  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  28th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association. 

The  February  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  will  contain  the  analysis, 
together  with  a  resume  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  on  all  Social  Security, 
topics. 
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Department  stores  everywhere  use  th 
better  way  of  Authorizing  Charg 


Typical 
"Charge  none" 
Installation 


The  National  "^Charge  Phone^’  System  is  now  being  nsec 
leading  department  stores  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
famous  stores  throughout  the  world.  There  are  five  im] 
tant  reasons  why  stores  everywhere  use  this  modern  wa} 
authorizing  charges  and  protecting  their  profits.  These  s 


1.  This  system  gives  much  faster  service. 

2.  It  does  not  mar  the  appearance  of  the  store  fixtu 

3.  It  gives  better  control  over  charge  accounts. 

4.  It  is  most  economical  to  operate. 

5.  It  costs  less  to  install. 


The  local  National  representative  is  well-informed  on 
partment  store  operation.  Ask  him  to  tell  you  more  al 
the  National  “Charge  Phone”  System. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Compa 


DAYTON,  OHIO 


Cosh  Registers  •  Posting  Machines 
lank-lookkeeplng  Machines 
Typewriting-Bookkeeping  Machines 
Postage  Meter  Machines 


Check-Writing  and  Signing  Ma 
Accounting  Machine  Des 
Analysis  Moekinas 
Correct  Posture  Chairs 


A 

% 

ON  DELIVERIES  OF 

1 

C 

D 

E 

s 

W  HEN  you  use  our  service  your  only  expense  for  the  delivery  of 

c 

your  checks  to  New  York,  New  York  resources  is  TWO  CENTS  A  ' 

U 

P 

E 

CHECK  LESS  A  REFUND  of  your  cost  of  sending,  shipping  or 
mailing  your  checks  to  us  in  hulk. 

R 

Your  savings  will  be,  not  only  on  your  cost  of  sending  your 

R 

E 

N 

checks  to  your  New  York  resources,  but  also  on  your  stationery, 
folding,  enclosing,  addressing,  etc. 

A 

V 

FOR  TWO  CENTS  (2^)  A  CHECK,  upon  receipt  of  your  checks 
and  drafts  sent  to  us  in  bulk  at  our  expense,  WE 

C 

D 

1 

.  .  .  deliver  them  by  bonded  messengers  and  obtain  receipts 
from  your  payees. 

A 

c 

.  .  .  notify  you  when  your  payee  moves  or  discontinues  busi- 

Y 

B 

E 

ness.  At  your  direction,  all  such  checks  and  drafts  are  either 
returned  to  you  or  delivered  to  the  corrected  address. 

C 

.  .  .  ELIMINATE  COST  OF  REMAILING  due  to  incorrect 

addressing,  etc.  WE  MAKE  THE  CORRECTION  when  neces- 

1 

~ 

sary.  NO  MORE  RETURNS  AND  REMAILING. 

.  .  .  permit  you  to  recall  any  check  or  draft  bv  wire  or  tele- 

1 

phone  before  delivery  is  effected  by  us. 

.  .  .  insure  your  anticipation  and  other  discounts  by  our 

1 

prompt  delivery  whieh  is  guaranteed  to  be  made  withhi 
twenty-four  (24)  hours  of  reeeipt  of  your  checks  by  us. 

T 

\ 

Start  This  Saving  Today!  Send  Us  Your  Che< 

Y 

Your  Saving  Will  B 

- 

American  Deal 

461  EIGHTH  AVE. 
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CHECKS  &  DRAFTS 
TO  NEW  YORK 
RESOURCES 


You  may  avail  yourself  of  the  savings  and  benefits  of  this 
service  whether  you  send  your  checks  or  drafts  to  New  York, 
New  York,  daily,  weekly  or  monthly  and  also  whether  the 
number  of  checks  in  any  single  shipment  total  10  or  10,000. 
No  quantity  is  too  small  or  too  large  for  us  to  handle. 

SOME  OF  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS 


Hutzler  Brothers,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Thalhimers,  Richmond,  Va. 

The  Lamson  Brothers  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 
The  Emporium,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Strouss-Hirshberg,  Youngstown,  Ohio 
The  Hecht  Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Interstate  Dept.  Stores,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Lansburgh  &  Bro.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  &  S.  Pogue  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cavendish  Trading  Corp.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
J.  B.  Ivey  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  Carolina 
Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

D.  H.  Holmes  &  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Hecht  Brothers,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Palais  Royale,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Henry’s,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver,  Colorado 
Hecht  Brothers,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Tompkins  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Hecht  Reliable  Stores,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Rice’s  Fashion  Comer,  Norfolk,  Va. 

The  Hub,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Berry-Burk  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Ya. 
Greek’s,  Duluth,  Minnesota 
Chas.  A.  Kaufman  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Davidson  Brothers,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Harry  Hertzberg,  Bellaire,  Ohio 


ur  Checks  for  Delivery  to  Your  New  York,  N.  Y.  Resources  Now! 
I  Will  Be  At  Least  Two  Cents  Per  Check. 

Write  us  for  any  further  information. 


ALERS  SERV 


NEW  YORK,  N 
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tlie  present  practice  of  sizing  gar¬ 
ments  on  the  basis  of  age  is  wrong. 

Therefore,  in  addition  to  report¬ 
ing  average  measurements  for  each 
age-sex  group,  the  Bureau  is  plan- 
isly  of  child  measured  lived  on  a  farm,  in  ning  to  determine  from  the  entire 
he  chil-  a  non-farm  rural  area,  or  in  a  town  sample  just  what  measurements  are 
en  pro-  or  city  with  a  population  of  over  the  best  predictors  of  all  the  others, 
ring  at  2,500.  The  location'of  the  school  in  and  to  suggest  systems  of  sizing 
2.  And  the  community  and  general  infor-  based  on  these  findings.  Distribu- 
to  the  mation  obtained  from  teachers  and  tion  tables  will  show  what  percent- 
ohnnies  other  supervisors  was  used  to  de-  age  of  children  would  be  fitted  by 
Dod  still  termine  whether  the  child  was  from  adopting  such  systems,  as  compared 
id.  No  a  family  of  low  or  high  income,  to  the  percentage  fitted  if  age  were 
)ns,  m-  This  was  merely  to  avoid  an  over-  kept  as  the  basis.  A  separate  an- 
m  the  loading  of  the  sample  with  children  alysis  of  the  figures  from  each  State 
nlhon —  from  one  group.  Every  effort  was  is  also  being  made  in  order  to  re- 
mething  made  to  have  the  sample  represent  port  what,  if  any,  differences  in 
cans  to  a  cross  section  of  the  general  popu-  body  build  exist  in  the  child  popu¬ 
lation.  Schools  attended  largely  by  lation  of  the  States  included, 
year-old  children  of  one  definite  foreign  The  analysis  of  over  120,000  re- 

ober  1,  strain  were  avoided.  Otherwise,  cords,  each  involving  36  measure- 

i  results  children  were  taken  from  the  “run-  ments,  is  a  large  order.  It  is  hoped 

listribu-  of-the-mill.”  that  it  will  be  completed  by  March 

he  vari-  Little  could  be  done  on  the  final  1.  The  results  will  be  published  as 
possible  analysis  of  the  data  obtained  until  soon  thereafter  as  possible.  A  con- 
rtunate-  the  last  record  had  been  received,  ference  of  distributors  and  manufac- 
interest  Exploratory  studies  were  made  on  turers  of  patterns  and  garments  will 
tions  in  a  few  thousand  of  the  schedules  as  then  be  called  by  the  American 
so  far  they  were  received  and  the  results  Standards  Association  to  consider 
emission  of  these  have  served  as  general  the  establishment  of  standard  forms 
in  of  the  guides  in  attacking  the  analysis  of  based  on  the  results. 

the  entire  sample.  For  example,  a  In  the  meantime,  due  to  decreases 
ther  the  preliminary  study  on  36,000  cases  in  WPA  activities,  it  has  been  nec- 
was  made  to  determine  how  closely  essary  to  restrict  the  original 

I  a  child’s  body  measurements  can  be  plans,  which  contemplated  measur- 
predicted  by  knowing  his  age  or  one  ing  other  age  groups.  Under  recent 
or  more  of  10  of  the  most  impor-  WPA  policies,  additional  measuring 
tant  measurements.  The  results  has  had  to  be  limited  to  Nebraska, 
showed  that  age  was  the  very  worst  Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Utah,  and 
predictor  of  body  measurements.  Colorado,  and  to  15,  16  and  17-year- 
Thus,  actual  measurements  and  olds.  Efforts  are  now  being  made 
mathematics  proved  what  many  dis-  to  secure  samples  of  at  least  a  thou- 
tributors  and  manufacturers  have  sand  individuals  in  each  of  these  age 
surmised  for  years;  namely,  that  groups  in  each  of  these  six  States. 


Size  Standardization  of  Children’s  Wear 

{Continued  from  page  35) 


Reversible  winter  sports  costume.  One 
side  is  British  tweed;  the  other  is  hurri¬ 
cane  cloth  of  cotton  processed  with 
“Zelan”,  the  water  repellent  finish  manu¬ 
factured  by  du  Pont.  From  Leon  Axel,  Ltd. 
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TABLE  2 — Children,  4  to  14  Years  of  Age,  Inclusive, 

Measured  in  Each  State. 

State 

B  oys 

Girls 

Total 

.Alabama  . 

4.506 

4,717 

9,223 

California  . 

2,858 

2,674 

5,532 

Colorado  . 

3,696 

3,671 

7,367 

District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland... 

7.239 

5,567 

12,806 

Illinois  . f . 

3,589 

3.361 

6,950 

Iowa  . 

4,235 

4,409 

8,644 

Kansas  . 

4,344 

5,080 

9,424 

Michigan  . 

3,498 

1,458 

4,956 

Minnesota  . 

6,429 

6,806 

13,235 

Nebraska  . 

3.034 

3,101 

6,135 

Ohio  . 

4,843 

2,586 

7,429 

Pennsylvania  . 

3,694 

4,969 

8,663 

Tennessee  . 

3,142 

i  3,115 

6,257 

Texas  . 

3,755 

!  4,204 

7,959- 

Utah  . . 

2,971 

2,890 

5,861 

Total  . 

61,833 

58.608 

120,441  ' 
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Burroughs 

covers  the  entire  range  of 

WAGE  AND  HOUR 

RECORDS  and  STATISTICS 


along  with  all  payroll  records 
and  labor  distribution 


Burroughs  machines  provide  these  five  important  records, 
including  wage  and  hour  statistics,  in  a  fraction  of  the  time 
required  by  ordinary  methods: 

1 .  Individual  Employee’s  Hour  and  Earnings  Record. 

2.  Individual  Employee’s  Pay  Statement  or  Receipt. 

3.  Individual  Employee’s  Pay  Check  or  Envelope. 

4.  Departmental  or  Group  Payroll  Summary  Sheet. 

5.  Departmental  or  Group  Payroll  Check  Register. 

If  desired,  all  five  can  be  prepared  on  a  single  machine  in 
one  operation,  under  any  one  of  several  plans. 

To  determine  the  particular  machine  and  plan  that  will 
fit  your  requirements  at  the  lowest  cost,  call  the  local 
Burroughs  representative.  Or,  if  more  convenient,  write  to— 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

6281  Second  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Illustrated  are  sU  different  types  of  Burroughs  machines  for  payroll  and  labor  accounting.  These 
machines  are  offered  In  many  styles  and  sizes  to  meet  the  requirements  of  any  business,  large  or  small. 


Burroughs  Lobor  Accounting  Burroughs  Payroll  Burroughs  Poyroll  and 

and  Statistical  Machine  Accounting  Mochine  Form  Writing  Mochine 
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Schedule  of  Convention  Sessions 

(Continued  from  page  23) 


WHAT  A  BUYER  EXPECTS  OF  THE  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT 

Speaker  to  be  announced. 

TRUTH  AND  ACCURACY  IN  ADVERTISING 

Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  President,  The  Namm  Store, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

GETTING  PROFITABLE  RESULTS  FROM  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING— AND  CHECKING  THEM 
Speaker  to  be  announced. 

Thursday  Morning,  January  19 
Merchandising  Division 
Salle  Modeme 

Theme:  Merchandising  Piece  Goods 

CALL  TO  ORDER :  9 :45  A.M. 

Chairman:  Joseph  Eckhouse,  Merchandise  Manager, 
Bloomingdale’s,  New  York. 

THE  CLOUD  OVER  THE  PIECE  GOODS 
DEPARTMENT 

William  B.  Warner,  President,  The  McCall  Corporation, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

SELLING  FABRICS  FASHIONS 

La  Verne  C.  Axelson,  Fashion  Coordinator,  Meier  & 
Frank  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

THE  WEAKNESSES  OF  PIECE  GOODS  DEPART¬ 
MENTS:  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  OVER¬ 
COMING  THEM 

Mark  B.  Crider,  Department  Manager,  Gimbel  Bros., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

THE  SEW  AND  SAVE  MOVEMENT:  NATIONALLY 
SPOTLIGHTING  FABRIC  AND  NOTION  DEPART¬ 
MENTS 

Robert  R.  Bickmann,  National  Needlecraft  Bureau,  New 
York. 

DISCUSSION 

Industry-retailer-school  cooperation  to  promote  home 
sewing. 

Fiber  identification  in  piece  goods. 

Customer  sampling  practice  in  piece  goods. 

Thursday  Morning,  January  19 
Personnel  Group 
Banquet  Room 

Theme:  Personnel  and  Employment 

CALL  TO  ORDER:  9:45  A.M. 

Chairman:  Bess  Bloodworth.  Vice-President  in  Charge 
of  Personnel,  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn. 

HEALTH  CONTROL.  INSURANCE  AND  HOSPITALI¬ 
ZATION  IN  RETAILING 
A  Store  Doctor. 

E.  J.  Brand,  National  Hospital  and  Surgical  Benefits, 
Chicago. 

Representative  from  Associated  Hospital  Service,  New 
York. 

SURVEYING  EMPLOYMENT  RESOURCES 
A  Personnel  Manager. 

Commentary  by: 

Representative  of  State  Employment  Service. 

Store  Executive  Placement  Manager. 

THE  PERSONNEL  JOB  IN  THE  STORE  OF  THE 
FUTURE 


Harold  B.  Bergen,  McKinsey,  Wellington  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

Commentary  by: 

Two  Personnel  Managers. 

Thursday  Morning,  January  19 
Traffic  Group 
Library 

CALL  TO  ORDER:  9:45  A.M. 

Chairman:  E.  J.  Pulaski,  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  "^ork. 

KEEPING  EXPENSES  IN  LINE  IN  THE  FACE  OF 
RISING  COSTS 

Practical  ideas  to  reduce  expenses  or  improve  service  to 
selling  departments. 

Discussion  Leader : 

Leonard  F.  Mongeon,  Manager,  Traffic  Group, 
N.R.D.G.A. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 

Presenting  the  results  of  a  study.  Manufacturers  will  be 
invited  to  participate  in  the  discussion. 

Discussion  Leader: 

Miss  A.  M.  Corkery,  Traffic  Manager.  Scruggs-Van- 
dervoort-Barney,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  and  Chairman  of 
Committee  on  Equipment  and  Supplies. 

CONTROLLING  MERCHANDISE  IN  RECEIVING 
DEPARTMENT  AT  INVENTORY  TIME 
Discussion  Leader: 

To  be  announced. 

NEW  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  RULES  AND 
WHAT’S  IN  THE  OFFING 
Discussion  Leader : 

Irving  C.  Fox.  Counsel,  N.R.D.G.A. 

PROTECT  YOUR  MOTOR  CARRIER  SHIPMENTS 
Discussion  Leader: 

Max  Rappaport,  Traffic  Manager,  Interstate  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

REPORT  OF  TRANSPORTATION  COMMITTEE 

E.  D.  Hussey,  Traffic  Manager.  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  Chairman  of  Transportation  Committee. 

ROUND  T.ABLE  DISCUSSION 

Thursday  Morning,  January  19 
Retail  Delivery  Association 
Conference  Room  No.  7 

CALL  TO  ORDER:  9:45  -A.M. 

Chairman:  Frank  Slocum,  General  Delivery  Superinten¬ 
dent,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

WAREHOUSING  AS  AN  AID  TO  EFFICIENT 
DELIVERY  OPERATION 

C.  G.  Hobart,  Operations  Superintendent,  Kaufmann  De¬ 
partment  Store,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

COMMENTATORS: 

M.  A.  McDermott,  Operating  Superintendent,  .Abraham 
&  Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Robert  Gash,  Warehouse  Manager,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,. 
Newark,  N.  J. 

DEVELOPMENTS  IN  EQUIPMENT  AND  MAINTE¬ 
NANCE  FOR  STORE  FLEETS 

W.  Herfuth,  Superintendent  of  Garages,  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

IS  THE  “ROCKET  CAR”  THE  ANSWER? 

Ralph  Werner,  Shop  Engineer,  United  Parcel  Service^ 
New  York. 
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9i^eAenU  *"*  CONDITIONING 
^orn,  OF  TOMORROW... TODAY 


It's  here  .  .  .  the  revolutionary  York  W-Type  Machine!  A  unit  capable  of 
providing  the  cooling  effect  necessary  to  air  condition  an  entire  office 
building,  hotel  or  department  store  .  .  .  yet  so  compact  that  it  requires 
hardly  more  space  than  a  good-sized  office  desk!  And — so  relatively  light 
in  weight  and  perfectly  balanced  that  it  can  be  installed  on  an  ordinary 
upper  floor — without  any  special  foundation! 

The  York  W-Type  Machine  is  another  outstanding  result  of  York's  54 
years  of  engineering  and  research  in  the  field  of  Mechanical  Cooling.  To 
get  full  information  about  it ...  or  the  assistance  of  York's  nationwide  engi¬ 
neering  staff  on  any  air  conditioning  or  refrigeration  problem  .  .  .  look  for 
the  York  Trademark  in  the  classified  section  of  your  phone  book. 

York  Ice  Machinery  Corporation,  York,  Penna.  Headquarters  Branches 
and  Distributors  throughout  the  world. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  MECHANICAL  COOLING  SINCE  1885 
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COMMENTATORS: 

Willard  Bixby,  Vice  President  in  charge  of  Equipment, 
United  Parcel  Service,  New  York, 

John  D.  Riley,  Delivery  Superintendent,  Jordan  Marsh 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

OUR  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION  MOVEMENT 

John  Ackerman,  Delivery  Superintendent,  Kresge  De¬ 
partment  Stores,  Newark,  N.  J. 

OPEN  FORUM— WORK  SCHEDULES,  EMPLOYEE 
WELFARE,  PRE  AND  POST  CHRISTMAS 
ACTIVITIES 


Thursday  Afternoon,  January  19 
Merchandising  Home  Furnishings 
Southeast  Ballroom 

CALL  TO  ORDER  2:00  P.M, 

Chairman :  Barney  Marks,  Merchandise  Manager,  Gimbel 
Brothers,  New  York. 

TEARING  DOWN  MORE  CHINESE  WALLS 

(Crossing  Department  Lines  to  Serve  the  Customer) 
Speaker  to  be  announced. 

WHY  DON’T  OUR  SALESPEOPLE  KNOW  THEIR 
MERCHANDISE? 

Speaker  to  be  announced. 

PREPACKING:  SAVING  MONEY  FOR  THE 
CUSTOMER  AND  THE  STORE 

Walter  S.  Baumann,  Vice  President,  Ludwig  Baumann 
&  Co.,  New  York. 

WORLD’S  FAIRS  AND  THEIR  BUSINESS 
POTENTIALITIES 

George  McCartin,  Director  of  Home  Furnishings.  New 
York  World’s  Fair. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  FURNITURE  MARKET  DATES 
Louis  Barnet.  Merchandise  Manager,  Abraham  &  Straus, 
Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

OPEN  FORUM 

Where  are  our  furniture  profits? 

Semi-annual  sales — are  they  logically  timed  ? 

What’s  new  in  model  rooms? 

How  will  the  World’s  Fair  influence  “modern”? 
Showroom  selling. 

How  to  reduce  upholstery  workroom  expense. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  January  19 
General  Session 

Sponsored  hy  Sales  Promotion  Division 

Grand  Ballroom 

Theme :  Public  Relations 

Chairman:  Alan  A.  Wells,  Manager,  Sales  Promotion 
Division,  N.R.D.G.A, 

DEFINITION,  NEED,  VALUE  OF  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Carl  Byoir,  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  DEVELOP  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  THROUGH 
CUSTOMER  GROUPS 

Harold  W.  Brightman,  Vice-President  and  General  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

HOW  TO  DEVELOP  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  IN  EACH 
COMMUNITY 

Kenneth  B.  Backman,  President,  National  Association  of 
Better  Business  Bureaus,  Inc. 

HOW  TO  SELL  THE  STORE  TO  THE  EMPLOYEE 
PUBLIC 

Speaker  to  be  announced. 


HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  A  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PROGRAM  AND  WHAT  RESULTS  TO  EXPECT 
Kenneth  Collins,  Vice-President,  Gimbel  Brothers,  N.  Y. 

DISCUSSION 


The  Annual  Banquet 

The  traditional  banquet  Thursday  night  will  be  the  highlight  of 
an  outstanding  convention. 

As  always  the  banquet  will  be  attended  by  the  leading  figures 
in  American  retailing;  at  no  other  social  occasion  is  there  such 
a  representative  outpouring  of  the  leaders  of  the  trade. 

As  always,  a  sjieaker  of  unusual  national  note  is  being  engaged 
to  address  the  Thursday  night  audience. 


Friday  Morning,  January  20 
Merchandising  Division 
Serviceability  in  Consumer  Goods 
Banquet  Room 

CALL  TO  ORDER  9 :45  A.M. 

Chairman:  Ephraim  Freedman,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc, 

THE  PROTECTION  OF  FABRICS  FROM  DESTRUC¬ 
TION  BY  MOTHS 

Dr.  A.  B.  Snyder,  Merck  &  Company. 

DURABLE  FINISHES  ON  TEXTILES 

Dr.  Samuel  L.  Lenher,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Com¬ 
pany. 

PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  GARMENT  SEAMS  IN  CON¬ 
SUMER  WEAR 

Alexis  Sommaripa,  Fabric  Development  Bureau,  du  Pont 
Rayon  Company. 

GENERIC  NAMES  FOR  RAYON  FABRICS  SHOULD 
BE  ESTABLISHED 

Wickes  Rose,  American  Viscose  Corporation. 

A  SOLUTION  TO  CUSTOMER  COMPLAINTS 
THROUGH  CONSUMER  RESEARCH 

S.  J.  Kennedy,  Director,  Market  Research,  Pacific  Mills. 


Friday  Morning,  January  20 
Store  Management  Group 
Controllers’  Congress 
Library 

Theme:  Restaurant  Operation 

CALL  TO  ORDER:  10:00  A.M. 

Chairman :  Harry  R.  Floyd,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co., 
Boston. 

REPORT  ON  EXCHANGE  OF  EXPERIENCE 
THROUGH  STANDARD  PROCEDURE 

Work  Committee:  Mr.  Floyd;  C.  W.  Archbold,  Allied 
Dept.  Stores,  New  York;  Arthur  David,  The  J.  L.  Hud¬ 
son  Co.,  Detroit;  H.  M.  Hirsh,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New 
York;  H.  D,  Honig,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Co.,  St.  Louis; 
Mildred  B.  Johnson,  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago; 
Irene  Meighan,  Stern  Brothers,  New  York;  Alice  Web¬ 
ster,  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington. 

THE  CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS  LOOKS  AT  THE 
COMMITTEE’S  WORK 

H.  I.  Kleinhaus,  General  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress. 
OPEN  FORUM  ON  RESTAURANT  OPERATION  ^ 
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Equipping  a 
Complete 


DEMOTHING  CHAMBER 


COMPRESSOR 


Mow 

GARMENT  RACKS 


KMIIUTEU  ftl  EUlPiEIIT  ISO  IN  TK  Hll  INIISTITSIIKEIflS 


I !  mm 


Reliable  Machine  Works,  me. 

130  West  29th  Street,  New  York  City 


RELIABLE  PLANNING  EXPERT 


is  called  in 


—an  Easy  Matter  when  a 


Establishing  this  new  department  is  sim- 
plified  when  someone  is  at  hand  to  check 
or  plan  the  layout,  counsel  on  insulation 
(and  construction  where  needed],  advise  as 
to  insurance,  **spot”  the  units  for  produc¬ 
tion  efficiency,  and  select  the  right  equip¬ 
ment  for  peak-load  capacity. 

Being  specialists  in  the  designing  of  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  fur  industry  since  1913, 
RELIABLE  has  a  broad  background  of  ex¬ 
perience  to  draw  upon.  We  have  available, 
too,  expert  planning  assistance  .  .  .  also  a 
complete  line  of  equipment  and  supplies 
for  cleaning  and  storing  furs  .  .  .  including 
the  widely  known  RELIABLE  Wood-lined 
Fur  Cleaning  Drums. 


EXPERT  PLANNING  ASSISTANCE 


To  those  who  order  RELIABLE  equip¬ 
ment,  we  offer  the  services  of  our  planning 
counselors.  Also,  grouped  here  are  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  main  units  required  in  a 
complete  department.  However,  in  the  24- 
page  booklet  featured  below,  you  will  6nd 
more  complete  information.  Send  for  your 
copy  now. 


RUG  HANGING 
EQUIPMENT 


CLEANING 

DRUM 


U 


CHECK  ITEMS  below  for  which  more  complete  informatio 
is  desired. 


RELIABLE  MACHINE  WORKS,  Inc 


Wood-lined  Cleaning 
Drum 


130  Wist  29th  St.,  Nwv  York  Gty 


FIRM  NAME 


IN  Please  send  special  folders  on  the 
equipment  checked  .  .  .  also  your 
r  FREE  24-page  illustrated  book  that 
tells  all  about  setting  up  a  complete 
department. 


Planning  Assistance 
Demothing  Chamber 
Garment  Racks 
Vault  Door 
Garment  Truck 
Fur  Identification  Index 


Cleaning  Table 
Compressor 
Cleaning  Supplies 
Rug  Storage  Racks 


ADDRESS 


SENDER’S  NAME 


Friday  Morning,  January  20 
Store  Management  Group 
Delivery  Group 
Personnel  Group 
Southeast  Ballroom 
Theme :  Packing  Clinic 

CALL  TO  ORDER :  9 :45  A.M. 

Chairman:  Robert  Abell,  The  Shepard  Co.,  Providence. 

A  SCIENTIFIC  APPROACH  TO  THE  WRAPPING  AND 
PACKING  OPERATION 

G.  N.  Crosland,  Store  Operations  Division,  Retail  Re¬ 
search  Association. 

EXPOSING  AN  EFFECTIVE  WRAPPING  AND  PACK¬ 
ING  PROGRAM 
a — The  Explanation. 

E.  P.  McGuire,  General  Manager,  James  McCreery 
&  Co.,  New  York, 
b — The  Technique. 

David  Moser,  Research  Assistant,  James  McCreery 
&  Co.,  New  York, 
c — The  Operation. 

C.  Scharfenberg,  Manager,  Inspection  Department, 
James  McCreery  &  Co.,  New  York. 

ANALYSIS  OF  PACKING  CLINIC  EXHIBIT 

FIRST  ANNUAL  JOINT  CONFERENCE  OF 
RETAILERS  AND  RETAIL  TEACHERS 

Sponsored  by  the  Personnel  Group 
Thursday  Afternoon,  January  19 
Conference  Room  No.  2 

Theme;  Problems  of  Pre-Employment  Retail  Train¬ 
ing  in  the  Schools 

CALL  TO  ORDER:  2  P.M. 

Panel  Discussion 

LEADER : 

Paul  A.  Mertz,  Director  of  Company  Training,  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

PANEL  MEMBERS: 

Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Haas,  Regional  Agent,  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation,  Office  of  Education,  U.  S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington. 

A  Retailer. 

Charles  E.  Boyd,  Retail  Merchants’  Association,  Detroit. 
Natalie  Kneeland,  Prince  School,  Boston. 

A  Supervisor  of  Retail  Training  Courses. 

Dorothy  M.  Baldwin,  Retail  Selling  Teacher,  Board  of 
Education,  Philadelphia. 

Grace  Griffith,  Teacher,  Central  Commercial  High 
School,  New  York. 

Lillian  Friedman,  Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training, 
Pittsburgh. 

AGENDA : 

1.  Can  any  and  all  students  be  given  retail  training? 

2.  How  and  by  whom  shall  any  selection  of  students  be 
undertaken  ? 

3.  Should  salesmanship  and  a  selling  career  be  the  only 
objectives  of  retail  training? 

4.  What  is  the  role  of  the  local  merchants’  organization 
in  a  retail  training  program? 

5.  How  provide  teachers  who  meet  the  needs  of  both 
the  school  and  the  store? 

6.  What  are  the  best  training  materials  and  how  can 
they  be  obtained? 


7.  Is  the  cooperative  plan  the  most  desirable  form  of 
pre-employment  retail  training? 

8.  How  can  the  student-employee  best  be  placed,  di¬ 
rected  and  evaluated? 

Friday  Morning,  January  20 
Conference  Room  No.  2 

Theme:  Problems  of  Extension  Training  for  Retail 
Employees 

CALL  TO  ORDER:  9:30  A.M. 

Panel  Discussion 

LEADER : 

Bishop  Brown,  State  Chief  of  Business  Education,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

PANEL  MEMBERS: 

A  Representative  from  the  Office  of  Education,  U.  S. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington. 

A  Retailer. 

W.  Jordan,  Director,  Domestic  Commerce  Bureau,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Louise  Bernard,  Asst.  State  Supervisor,  Richmond,  Va. 
O.  R.  Sielaff,  Retailing  Coordinator,  Detroit  Board  of 
Education. 

Bertha  Peik,  Russell  Sage  College,  Troy,  New  York. 
Edwina  B.  Hogadone,  Supervisor,  Rochester  Athenaeum 
and  Mechanics  Institute,  Rochester. 

Jennie  S.  Graham,  Teacher  of  Retailing,  Rochester. 

AGENDA: 

1.  How  can  retail  extension  courses  for  present  em¬ 
ployees  best  be  sold  to  local  merchants  and  local 
school  boards? 

2.  What  subjects  should  be  dealt  with  in  retail  exten¬ 
sion  courses? 

3.  For  what  employee  groups  should  extension  courses 
be  planned  specifically? 

4.  Should  classes  ever  be  organized  for  an  individual 
store  ? 

5.  How  determine  the  common  denominator  of  student 
need  in  a  mixed  class? 

6.  What  are  the  respective  merits  of  the  short-unit  and 
the  over-all  course? 

7.  How  follow-up  and  measure  the  effectiveness  of  ex¬ 
tensive  training? 

8.  How  take  full  advantage  of  the  conference  method 
of  teaching? 

♦  *  * 

PROGRAM  OF  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
RETAIL  SECRETARIES 
Sunday,  January  15 

Get  Together 

Headquarters  Room 

K.  F.  Niemoeller,  Chairman,  Hospitality  Committee,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  William  J.  Hayes,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota; 
Joseph  M.  Lucier,  Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

Monday,  January  16 — A.M.* 

8:00  BREAKFAST  FOR  OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 

9:00  REGISTRATION 

9:30  GREETINGS  AND  REPORTS 

President  George  A.  Flannigan,  Manager,  Denver 
Retail  Merchants  Association,  Denver,  Colorado. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sadie  Hartman,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Associated  Re¬ 
tailers  of  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  COMMITTEES  V 

*A11  business  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Carlton  City  Club  on> 
the  18th  floor. 
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ONE  OF  FOUR  fine  restaurants  at  your  service  in  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania— the  colorful,  comfortable  Cafe  Rouge.  Food  b  excellent 
and  prices  are  moderate. 


DINE  AND  DANCE  when  day  b  done  in  the  glamorous  MADhat- 
tan  Room,  as  famous  for  its  orchestra  as  for  its  fine  food.  One  of 
New  York’s  most  popular  evening  rendezvous. 


RELAX  AND  REFRESH  yourself  in  Hotel  Pennsylvania’s  club-like  CHEERFUL  ROOMSI  Making  yourself  comfortably  at  home  b  no 
Bar.  The  cocktails  are  beyond  compare— and  prices  compare  favor-  trick  at  all  in  a  Hotel  Pennsylvania  room.  \bu’ve  every  modern 
ably  with  others  anywhere.  And  the  Cocktail  Lounge  b  another  convenience— circulatingice  water, radio,  servidor, certified  lighting, 
popular  room  for  refreshments. 


VC^HETHER  you  comc  to  New  York  for  personal  reasons  or  for  a  con¬ 
vention,  you’ll  find  Hotel  Pennsylvania  the  ideal  place  to  stay.  There’s 
superb  service  from  Statler-trained  employees... feature  after  modern 
feature... and  matchless  convenience.  A  private  passageway  direct  from 
Pennsylvania  Station— and  you’re  within  easy  distance  of  important 
business,  shopping  and  theatre  districts. 


•ach  with  prival*  bath 
IRatas  bagin  at  $9,50 


HOTEL  PENNSYLVANIA 


STATLER  OPERATED  •  JAMES  H.  McCABE,  Manager 

FROM  PENNSYLVANIA  STATION, 
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10:00  WAGE  AND  HOUR  LEGISLATION 

Dr.  David  R.  Craig,  President,  American  Retail  Fed¬ 
eration,  Washinj^on,  D.  C. 

Discussion  led  by  John  E.  Means,  Managing  Direc¬ 
tor,  Pennsylvania  Retailers’  Association,  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 

11 :00  COMING  LEGISLATION— A  PREDICTION 

Harold  R.  Young.  Washington  Secretary,  National 
Retail  Drj-  Goods  Association. 

Discussion  led  by  George  V.  Sheridan,  Executive  Di¬ 
rector.  Ohio  Council  of  Retail  Merchants,  Colum¬ 
bus.  Ohio. 

Monday,  January  16 — P.M.* 

12:30  COMPLIMENTARY  LUNCHEON  TO  MEMBERS 

1 :30  RETAILING  OF  THE  FUTURE 

J.  W.  Wingate,  Professor  of  Merchandising,  New 
York  University,  New  York  City. 

2:00  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  RULINGS 

Discussion  led  by  Edward  D.  Shaw,  Secretary,  Mer¬ 
chants  and  Manufacturers  Association,  Washing¬ 
ton,  I).  C. 

3 :00  TRADE  PROMOTION  IDEAS 

A.  B.  Gunnarson,  Manager,  Domestic  Distribution 
Department.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  U.  S.  A., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion  led  by  Edw.  N.  Weinbaum,  Manager,  Re¬ 
tail  Trade  Bureau,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Tuesday,  January  17 — A.M.* 

10:00  WHOLESALE  RETAIL  SELLING  AND  HOW  TO 
COMBAT  IT 

W.  J.  Cheyney.  Eastern  Managing  Director.  National 
Retail  Furniture  Association,  New  York  City. 
Discussion  led  by  Walter  A.  Knoop,  Managing  Di¬ 
rector,  Cook  County  Retail  Council,  Chicago,  Ill. 

11 :00  SURVEY  OF  RETAIL  ASSOCIATIONS 

Lewis  W.  Newell,  Secretary,  Salem  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Salem,  Mass. 

Discussion  to  be  handled  by  the  chair. 


Tuesday,  January  17 — P.M.* 

12:30  COMPLIMENTARY  LUNCHEON  TO  MEMBERS 

1:30  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR  AND  THE  FASHION 
INDUSTRIES 

E.  R.  Dibrell,  E.  R.  Dibrell  &  Co. 

2:00  CONSUMER  RELATIONS 

Roger  Wolcott,  Executive  Secretary,  Consumer-Re¬ 
tailer  Relations  Council. 

Discussion  led  by  Charles  E.  Boyd.  Secretary,  Retail 
Merchants’  Association,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

3:00  A  POSITIVE  PROGRAM  IN  EMPLOYER- 
EMPLOYEE  REL.ATIONS 
Discussion  led  by  Lynn  E.  Revenaugh,  Manager,  Re¬ 
tail  Merchants’  -Association,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

4 :00  RESOLUTIONS 

REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 
ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 

Wednesday,  January  18 — A.M.* 

8:00  BREAKFAST  FOR  NEW  OFFICERS  AND 
DIRECTORS 

10:00  TO  WHAT  EXTENT  SHOULD  DOWNTOWN 
RETAILERS  REDUCE  THEIR  SERVICES 
William  J.  Hayes,  Manager,  Minneapolis  Retailers 
-Association,  Alinneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Discussion  to  be  handled  by  the  Chair. 

11:00  THE  S.AN  FRANCISCO  STRIKE— A  BLOW  BY 
BLOW  DESCRIPTION 

Will  Merryman,  Managing  Director,  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Wednesday,  January  18 — P.M.* 

2:00  QUESTION  BOX  AND  ROUND  TABLE  DISCUS¬ 
SION 

Led  by  Daniel  Bloomfield,  Manager,  Retail  Trade 
Board,  Boston,  Mass. 

*A11  business  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Carlton  City  Club  on 
the  eighteenth  floor. 


Exhibitors  at  the  Convention 

(Data  Supplied  by  Manufacturers) 


Accounting  Machines 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 

Detroit,  Mich.  Booth  “T” 

This  year’s  accounting  exhibit  at  the  convention  will  be  the 
most  complete  yet  attempted  by  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine 
Company.  Plans  call  for  a  showing  of  a  broad  range  of 
machines  as  applied  to  all  the  following  operations: 

Accounts  Receivable — Unit,  Dual,  Credit  History  plans 
Accounts  Payable — Several  variations 
Lay-away  and  Installment — On  inexpensive  equipment 
Cash  Receipting — Paybill  cashiers  and  selling  departments 
Sales  Audit — Two  outstanding  methods 
Departmental  Merchandise  Distribution 
Budgetary  Control — Open  to  Buy 
Labor  Accounting — Several  variations 
Department  Store  executives  are  urged  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  view  first-hand  the  operation  of  modern 
accounting  machines.  Users  of  Burroughs  equipment  are  spe¬ 
cially  invited  to  the  exhibit  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
latest  work-saving  improvements. 

International  Business  Machines  Corporation 

590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  Booths  19-20-21-22 

Electric  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  Machines 
International  Time  Recorders 
International  Electric  Writing  Machines 
International  Business  Machines  Service  Bureau 
The  flexibility  and  automatic  operation  of  International  Elec¬ 


tric  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  Machines  enable  a  modern 
store  executive  to  have  detailed,  current  information  concerning 
merchandise  and  operating  costs  in  minimum  time  and  in  the 
most  comprehensive  and  dependable  form. 

At  the  NRDGA  Convention  be  sure  to  see  these  machines 
in  action.  Find  out  how  they  will  automatically  provide  Pay¬ 
roll  Records,  Employee  Bills,  and  Bills  Payable.  Investigate 
the  advantage  of  this  method  in  Expense  and  Purchase  Dis¬ 
tribution,  .Aging  of  Accounts,  and  Merchandise  Control.  Ask 
the  International  Representative  for  detailed  information. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Co. 

Dayton,  O.  Booths  4-6-8-10 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company  will  show  their  com¬ 
plete  line  of  accounting  machines  for  department  stores.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  will  be  prepared  to  discuss  payroll  record  plans. 
On  display  will  be  typewriting-bookkeeping  machines  for  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  and  accounts  payable  records.  .Also  equipment 
for  handling  installment  and  lay-away  accounts,  and  National 
O.K.  Charge  Phones  for  fast  handling  of  charge  accounts. 

Remington  Rand  Company 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Booths  24-25 

The  Remington  Rand  exhibit  this  year  features  the  latest 
improved  Kardex  Cabinets,  Vertical- Visible  Trays,  and  Chain- 
dex  equipment  as  applied  to  Credit  Authorization.  Credit  Re¬ 
fers,  Collection  Records,  Merchandise  Stock  Control,  and  Cus¬ 
tomer  Sales  Control.  New  fire  resisting  files  for  correspond-, 
ence  and  card  records  will  also  be  displayed. 
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YOU  COULD  HAVE  HAD  THIS  DISPLAY  PROMOTION 


The  Bliss  Display  Promotion 
Service  offers— 


To  one  store  in  a  city 

ONE  MONTH  IN  ADVANCE 
4  PROMOTIONS  EACH  MONTH 


Including — 

1 .  Assoriment  displays 

2.  Copy  suggestions 

3.  Related  accessory  displays 

4.  Color  schemes  (rendered  in  full  color!) 

5.  Sources  and  costs  of  newest  materials 

6.  Case  displays  that  stimulate  impulse  buying 

7.  Displays  to  promote  fast-moving  leaders 

8.  Suggestions  for  construction 

9.  Coordinated  interior  and  window  display  promotions 

10.  Important  main  floor  seasonal  plans 

1 1 .  Chart  to  record  results  of  your  display 

LORD  &  TAYLOR  XMAS  BELLS 

BLISS  DISPLAY  PROMOTION  SERVICE 

SEND  FOR  SCHEDULE  AND  SPECIMEN  PROMOTION  OR  INQUIRE  BOOTH  No.  SB  N  R.D.G.A.  CONVENTION 

BLISS  DISPLAY  CORP.,  460  West  34th  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 


Accounts  Receivable  and  Accounts  Payable  are  represented 
by  the  latest,  completely  electrified  Remington  Accounting  and 
Adding  Machines  designed  especially  for  this  work. 

Recordak  Corporation 

350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  Booth  15 

While  attending  the  NRDGA  Convention  it  will  pay  you 
and  your  store  to  investigate  our — money  saving — Unit  Ac¬ 
counts  Receivable  System.  At  no  capital  expenditure  you  can 
adapt  the  accuracy,  efficiency  and  economy  of  Recordak  to 
your  Accounts  Receivable  operations  and  capitalize  the  profit¬ 
able  experience  of  so  many  leading  department  stores  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

The  commercial  Recordak  will  be  demonstrated  at  this  booth. 
A  complete  lay-out  showing  the  application  of  Recordak  to 
department  store  accounts  receivable  systems  will  be  shown 
as  well  as  other  money  saving  photographic  accounting  systems. 

Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Co. 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  Booths  12-13 

At  this  exhibit  the  latest  Elliott  Fisher,  Underwood  and 
Sundstrand  Accounting  machines  will  be  demonstrated.  Vol¬ 
ume  production  with  absolute  control  of  accuracy  is  the  key¬ 
note  of  this  display.  Special  representatives  will  gladly  ex¬ 
plain  all  features  of  the  machines  exhibited  and  discuss  their 
application  to  any  phase  of  your  accounting  activities. 


Advertising  and  Merchandising  Service 

Advertising  Almanac  Services,  Inc. 

320  East  45th  Street,  New  York  Booth  “Y” 

The  Advertising  Almanac  (a  monthly  idea-service)  and 
What’s  Happening  in  the  Stores  Today  (a  weekly  review  of 
retail  advertising)  analyze  and  report  the  brightest  ideas  used 
by  2000  stores.  Advertising  Almanac  Sendees  enters  its  eighth 
year  of  furnishing  usable,  productive  suggestions  for  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  merchandising,  and  advertising. 


** Bring  'Em  Back  Alive” 

Frank  Buck  Enterprises,  Inc. 

Sunrise  Highway,  Amityville,  L.  I.  Booth  36 

DEPARTMENT  STORES— IT’S  ARRIVED 
A  NEW  NOVELTY  FOR  BUSINESS 
Every  time  we  think  there  can  be  nothing  new  to  build  busi¬ 
ness,  someone  springs  a  sensation. 

This  time  it's  the  international  figure,  “Bring  ’Em  Back 
.Ulive”  Frank  Buck  who  has  built  a  real  department  store 
record-breaker  for  business — which  definitely  has  been  of  no 
cost  to  the  stores. 


Builders  of  Business 

Willmark  Service  System,  Inc. 

250  West  57th  Street,  New  York  Booth  “B” 

Increasing  Sales — Willmark  now  offers  the  latest  develop¬ 
ment  in  retailing,  the  Selling  Quotient  Builder.  The  S.  Q.  B. 
gives  you  a  candid  picture  of  the  efforts  your  people  are  mak¬ 
ing  on  all  phases  of  the  retail  sale  .  .  .  enables  you  to  correct 
selling  weaknesses.  Using  a  special  Indicator,  you  easily  secure 
the  salesperson’s  “S.  Q.’’,  or  percentage  of  selling  efficiency. 
This  S.  Q.  rating  supplies  a  fresh  incentive  which  stimulates 
salespeople  to  make  more  profitable  selling  efforts. 

Pre^fcnting  Losses — Willmark  gives  you  a  constructive  per¬ 
sonnel  control  by  constantly  Testing,  Teaching  and  Correcting 
salespeople.  Willmark  probes  weaknesses  in  store  system,  en¬ 
forces  safe  rules  for  handling  cash,  prevents  dishonesty.  This 
service  is  available  through  26  branch  offices,  to  any  store  in 
any  city  in  the  United  States. 


Calculating  Machines 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 

Detroit,  Mich.  Booth  “T” 

The  new  Burroughs  Electric  Duplex  Calculator,  with  direct 
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subtraction,  will  be  demonstrated.  This  Calculator  automatical¬ 
ly  accumulates  a  grand  total  of  individual  computations  or  re¬ 
sults,  eliminating  the  separate  operation  of  recapping,  and  re¬ 
ducing  chances  for  error  to  the  minimum.  Come  and  see  how 
these  and  other  exclusive  Burroughs  features  will  cut  operator 
time  in  your  sales  audit  and  statistical  work. 

Merchant  Calculating  Machine  Company 

Oakland,  Calif.  Booth  14 

Merchant  is  showing  their  very  popular  line  of  Silent  Speed 
Calculating  Machines.  These  Calculators  are  silent,  fast  and 
automatic.  No  specially  traihed  operators  are  necessary.  Re¬ 
sults  are  obtained  with  minimum  of  fatigue. 

Cash  Registers 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 

Detroit,  Mich.  Booth  “T” 

Burroughs  is  offering  several  styles  of  improved  cash  regis¬ 
tering  equipment  to  the  department  store  field.  These  machines 
feature  easier,  faster  operation  at  a  surprisingly  low  price  and 
without  sacrifice  of  the  traditional  high  quality  of  Burroughs 
manufacture.  By  all  means  see  these  machines  during  conven¬ 
tion  week. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Co. 

Dayton,  O.  Booths  4-6-8-10 

This  booth  contains  a  complete  display  of  special  department 
store  models  of  National  Cash  Registers  and  O.K.  Charge 
Phone  Systems. 

A  number  of  new  models  represent  the  latest  developments 
and  are  the  same  type  being  installed  by  the  most  prominent 
stores  throughout  the  country. 

Special  Department  Store  representatives  of  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company  will  be  in  attendance  to  discuss  this 
equipment  with  you. 

Ohmer  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio  Booth  17 

A  complete  line  of  cash  registers  for  all  retail  requirements 
with  over  200  Domestic  Sales  and  Service  offices.  Ohmer  de¬ 
partment  store  cash  registers  provide  multiple  cash  drawers 
and  from  one  to  twenty  totals,  plus  additional  exclusive  and 
optional  features.  Also  mileage  recording  instruments  for  de¬ 
livery  trucks. 

Check  Delivery  Service 

American  Dealers  Service,  Inc. 

1457  Broadway,  New  York  Booths  “R”  “S” 

•AMERICAN  DEALERS  SERVICE,  INC.,  offers  the  mod¬ 
ern,  most  economical,  and  efficient  method  of  delivering  your 
checks,  payable  to  New  York,  N.  Y.  resources. 

The  charge  is  2  cents  per  check,  less  the  cost  of  mailing  in 
bulk.  The  service  is  guaranteed  and  all  checks  are  receipted 
for. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  many  advantages  and 
benefits  of  this  new  and  unusual  check  delivery  service. 

Customer  Research  Survey's 
Willmark  Research  Corporation 

250  West  57th  Street,  New  York  Booth  “B” 

Customer  Research  Surveys — Willmark  Research  Corp.  an¬ 
alyzes  buying  habits  of  your  customers — determines  trends  in 
public  demand — finds  the  real  “reason  why”  behind  losses  or 
gains  in  certain  departments,  or  in  the  store  as  a  whole.  These 
scientific  cross-section  surveys  of  your  customers  and  potential 
customers  are  made  through  a  permanently-employed,  nation¬ 
wide  staff  of  testing  specialists.  Dependable  facts,  revealed  in 
W'illmark  surveys,  eliminate  guesswork — provide  a  practical 
guide  for  the  executive  making  decisions. 

Customer  Service 

EUectric  Steam  Sterilizing  Company,  Inc. 

New  York  Booth  55 

We  plan  to  exhibit  Sterlette,  a  toilet  seat  sterilized  with 
live  steam  every  time  it  is  used.  The  seat  is  enclosed  in  a 
metal  cabinet  mounted  on  the  rear  of  the  toilet  bowl  where 
the  former  seat  was  attached.  This  cabinet  houses  the  operat¬ 
ing  mechanism  and  the  sterilizing  chamber.  The  cycle  of 
operation  is  entirely  automatic  and  is  started  by  a  punch-button 


control.  When  the  cyle  is  started  the  cabinet  opens,  the  seat 
lowers  to  position  and  the  cabinet  closes  after  the  weight  of 
the  body  is  taken  from  the  seat,  the  seat  automatically  folds 
into  the  cabinet  and  is  sprayed  with  steam  and  cooled  by  a 
jet  of  water  inside  the  seat,  thus  completing  the  cycle,  and  the 
seat  then  remains  in  the  locked  cabinet  thoroughly  sterilized, 
ready  for  use  again. 

Kover-Lips  Corporation 

Empire  State  Building,  New  York  Booth  “H” 

Presenting  a  new  product  of  dollar-saving  interest  that  sup¬ 
plies  the  need  of  the  retailer.  Kover-Lips  will  definitely  stop 
your  lipstick  stain  mark-downs  and  cleaning  bills  in  all  your 
ready-to-wear  departments.  Kover-Lips  will  safeguard  your 
customers’  make-up  and  clothes,  eliminating  the  discourtesy 
of  asking  your  customer  to  remove  her  make-up  with  tissues 
before  trying  on  garments. 

Kover-Lips  are  sanitary;  they  are  packaged  with  a  specially 
designed  Bakelite  dispenser  and  plaque. 

Department  Leasing  Service 
The  Lauber  Co.,  Inc. 

225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  Booth  “J” 

Authorized  representatives  for  the  largest  syndicates  and 
responsible  individual  operators,  in  all  lines.  We  offer  a  con¬ 
fidential  and  national  service  in  the  leasing  of  departments,  at 
no  charge  or  obligation  to  the  stores.  Discuss  your  department 
problems  with  us. 

Display  Equipment 
Bliss  Display  Corporation 

460  West  34th  Street,  New  York  Booth  58 

Presents  a  technique  for  developing  store- wide  display  pro¬ 
motions;  developed  not  only  to  sell  specific  merchandise  from 
any  specific  division  but  also  sell  the  entire  store.  Bliss  Dis¬ 
play  developed  the  Lord  &  Taylor  Bells  and  the  Snow  Storm 
this  year. 

Mileo  Mannequins 

7  West  36th  Street,  New  York  Booth  31 

Enjoying  a  nation-wide  reputation  since  1900,  the  eminent 
sculptor  P.  C.  Mileo  presents  his  1939  line  consisting  of  new 
and  novel  creations  in  mannequins  for  the  proper  scientific 
garments  and  classes  of  merchandise.  The  Mileo  line  consists 
of  Ladies’  Stouts,  Junior  Miss,  Men’s  and  Character  Figures 
of  every  description. 

Doughnuts 

Doughnut  Corporation  of  America 

Department  Store  Division 

1170  Broadway,  New  York  Booth  23 

The  Donut  Robot  is  a  self-contained  unit  that  manufactures, 
displays,  advertises  and  sells  doughnuts  through  continuous, 
day-long  animation.  It  occupies  only  2^4  x  10  feet  of  floor 
space.  It  is  practically  100%  automatic;  operated  by  a  single 
girl.  It  is  a  traffic  builder,  since  its  unusual  operation  commands 
attention.  The  stock  is  made  and  turned  over  daily.  Outstand¬ 
ing  department  stores  throughout  the  country  have  installed 
the  Donut  Robot. 

Electrical  Appliances 
General  Electric  Company 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  Cleveland,  O.  Booths  4849-50-51-52 

See  the  new  General  Electric  Washers  and  Ironers — the 
Great  White  Line  with  sales  building  “exclusives”.  The  only 
line  that  has  the  One-Control  Wringer,  Automatic  Flatplate 
Ironer  and  General  Electric  Washing  Compound  plus  dominant 
sales  promotion  and  advertising. 

Be  sure  to  see  the  Model  AW-S-5P — the  Show  Special  that 
will  prove  a  remarkable  leader  for  your  operation. 

An  unusual  cleaner  display  shows  the  new  full  line  of  1939 
models,  the  most  outstanding  cleaners  General  Electric  has 
ever  offered. 

General  Electric  is  showing  its  Magic  Kitchen  which  has 
been  developed  for  use  this  year  at  the  New  York  World’s 
Fair  and  the  San  Francisco  Exposition. 

This  is  a  synchronized  sound  and  action  display  that  auto¬ 
matically  tells  a  complete  kitchen  modernization  story.  Before 
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the  eyes  of  the  spectators,  it  changes  from  the  old  to  the 
new  as  each  appliance  describes  and  demonstrates  its  many 
economy  and  convenience  features. 

The  Magic  Kitchen  is  also  available  for  special  department 
store  appliance  sales  activities,  for  electrical  shows  and  for 
home  shows. 

Frigidaire  Division 

General  Motors  Sales  Corporation 
Dayton,  O.  Booth  “U” 

This  year  Frigidaire  is  making  a  revolutionary  announce¬ 
ment  in  Refrigerators.  It  will  be  shown  first  in  a  nation  wide 
series  of  sales  conventions  to  be  held  during  the  period  Janu¬ 
ary  17th  to  February  15th. 

Escalators 

Otis  Elevator  Company 

New  York  Booth  “A” 

This  exhibit  will  be  a  presentation  of  the  new  style,  closely- 
spaced  treads  and  comb-plates  for  escalators.  These  have  just 
been  developed  by  this  Company  as  a  great  improvement  over 
the  old  style,  and  providing  more  comfortable  riding  for  the 
passengers.  The  first  installations  of  this  type  have  been  made 
at  B.  Altman  &  Company,  New  York,  and  the  Fox  Department 
Store  at  Hartford. 

Flooring 

Kompolite  Company,  Inc 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y,  Booth  32 

The  finest  Department  Store  floor  because  it  is  everlasting — 
of  low  upkeep  cost — can  be  installed  overnight  without  inter¬ 
rupting  business.  Sheen  surface  enhances  merchandise,  thus 
increasing  profits.  Also  lessens  light  bills.  Resiliency  reduces 
floor-fag.  Keeps  salespeople  efficient  and  customers  comfort¬ 
able.  Light  weight  and  flexibility  adapts  these  floors  to  all 
construction  conditions. 

Fur  Cleaning  Equipment 

The  Walter  Haertel  Products  Company 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Booth  5 

The  Walter  Haertel  Products  Company  is  a  pioneer  in  the 
development  of  fur  cleaning  supplies  and  equipment.  Polar 
Bear  Fur  Cleaner,  Polaris  for  glazing  and  Fur-Clene  Liquid 
Cleanser  are  exclusive  products  of  this  firm  as  well  as  Health- 
Aire  Fur  Cleaning  Machines.  Main  office,  laboratory  and  plant 
at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Fur  Machinery 

Keliable  Machine  Works,  Inc. 

130  West  29th  Street,  New  York  Booth  47 

Reliable  Machine  Works,  Inc.,  New  York,  is  the  world’s 
largest  Manufacturer  of  Fur  Machinery  and  for  over  25  years 
has  been  serving  and  building  fur  machinery  for  Dressers  and 
Dyers  of  Furs,  as  well  as  Fur  Cleaning  Equipment  h'umiga- 
tion  Chambers  and  Fur  Hanging  Equipment  for  Fumigant 
Storage  for  Department  Stores  and  Furriers. 

Fur  Vaults 

Haskelite  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Chicago,  Ill.  Booth  “G” 

An  exhibit  illustrating — 

1.  Fur  Storage  as  a  profit-making  enterprise  instead  of 
profit-losing  service. 

2.  Scientific  air  conditioned  fur  vaults  at  the  lowest  possi¬ 
ble  cost. 

3.  A  complete  Plymetl  fur  storage  plant  b'  one  firm — 
one  firm  to  deal  with — one  responsibility. 

Hangers,  Garment 

All-Styles  Hanger  Company,  ‘^Fairy”  Hangers 

512  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  Booth  “F” 

Proper  merchandise  display  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  use 
of  the  correct  hanger.  There  is  a  “Fairy”  hanger  made  for 
the  efficient  showing  of  every  type  of  garment.  “Fairy”  hang¬ 
ers  are  designed  to  keep  clothing  on  the  rack  and  off  the  floor. 


Be  sure  to  see  the  new  “Fairy”  hanger  for  Puffed  Sleeve 
Dresses,  A  display  of  Cellophane  and  Cloth  Dress  Covers 
completes  the  line.  Don’t  fail  to  see  our  new  Trouser  Rack. 

Insurance 

(American)  Lumbermen’s  Mutual  Casualty  Company 
of  Illinois  and  Associated  (Fire)  Mutuals 
Chicago,  Ill.  Booth  “M” 

Automobile,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Fire,  Ele¬ 
vator,  Plate  Glass,  Public  Liability,  Steam  Boiler,  Windstonn, 
Use  and  Occupancy  Insurance  and  Fidelity  Bond,  under  divi¬ 
dend-paying  policies.  A  nation-wide  insurance  organization  pre¬ 
pared  to  handle  the  complete  fire  and  casualty  insurance  re¬ 
quirements  of  Department  and  Retail  Stores.  Unsurpassed 
facilities  for  establishing  an  Insurance  Bureau  adopted  to  the 
needs  of  each  individual  store.  Secure  detailed  information  at 
Booth  “M”. 

Associated  Reciprocal  Eixchanges 
American  Exchange  Underwriters 
Arex  Indemnity  Company  Booth  18 

Associated  Reciprocal  Exchanges,  original  member  of  which 
was  organized  in  1881,  and  American  Exchange  Undenvriters 
organized  in  1892,  offer  fire  insurance  to  selected  firms  at  an 
average  premium  saving  as  follows:  (a)  On  sprinklered  risks, 
fireproof  type — 65% ;  (b)  Ordinary  type — 53% ;  (c)  on  non- 
sprinklered  risks,  fireproof  type — 45% ;  (d)  ordinary  type — 
30%. 

Insurance  offered  against:  Fire,  Sprinkler  Leakage,  Wind¬ 
storm,  Riot  and  Civil  Commotion,  Explosion,  Direct  Damage 
from  .\ircraft  and  Vehicles,  Smoke.  Also  prospective  Earnings 
(Use  and  Occupancy  Insurance)  on  adjustable-premium,  no 
co-insurance  basis ;  Supplemental,  or  Expended  Coverage,  Con¬ 
tracts  covering  many  of  the  above  hazards  concurrently  at 
small  cost. 

Arex  Indemnity  Company,  affiliated  with  Associated  Recip¬ 
rocal  Exchanges,  offers  Casualty  lines  of  practically  all  kinds, 
including  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Employer’s  Liability,  Pub¬ 
lic  and  other  forms  of  Liability,  Burglary,  Plate  Glass,  Boiler 
and  Machinery  and  Automobile  coverage. 

Obtain  complete  information  on  both  Fire  and  Casualty  lines 
by  visiting  Booth  18,  or  writing  to  Ernest  W.  Brown,  Inc., 
.‘Attorney  and  Manager,  One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Boston,  Mass.  Booth  16 

Store  executives  will  see  in  Liberty  Mutual’s  exhibit  in 
Booth  16,  shared  by  their  associate,  the  United  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  complete  information  as  to  how  this  casu¬ 
alty  insurance  writer  has  reduced  store  insurance  costs  and 
given  new  standards  of  effective  insurance  service. 

Mimeograph  Equipment 
A.  B.  Dirk  Company 

Chicago,  Ill.  Booth  3 

NEW  LOW-PRICED  MIMEOGR.\PH  90— which  sets 
new  highs  in  economy  and  simplicity  of  operation — stars  on 
the  Mimeograph  stage  at  the  N.R.D.G..\.  28th  Annual  Con¬ 
vention!  Photochemical  Stencils  .  .  .  Color  work  .  .  .  Die- 
Impressed  Stencils  .  .  .  Mimeoscope,  Screen  Plates,  Styli  .  .  . 
in  fact,  EVERY  MIMEOGRAPH  SUPPLY,  .\CCESSORY, 
AND  M.\CHINE  NECESSARY  TO  EFFICIENT  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  STORE  USE  OF  STENCIL  DUPL1C.\- 
TION. 

Moth  proofing 

Merck  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Rahway,  N.  J.  Booth  59 

Using  nezc  methods  and  new  means  of  control,  Merck  &  Co. 
Inc.  has  created  the  .Amuno  process,  which  climaxes  present- 
day  progress  in  mothproofing  efficiency. 

You  are  invited  to  visit  with  our  representatives  and  discuss 
the  role  which  mothproofing  plays  and  leill  play  in  the  strategy 
of  your  buying  and  selling. 

Personnel  Placement 
Retail  Personnel  Bureau 

48  West  48th  Street,  New  York  Booth  “L” 

Buyers,  merchandisers,  advertisers  and  others,  many  of  them 
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employed,  contact  the  bureau  when  seeking  a  change.  Leading 
department  and  chain  stores  regularly  use  the  service  to  secure 
competent  personnel.  The  confidence  of  both  the  employer 
and  employee  is  respected.  The  head  of  the  bureau  is  Irving 
Goldenthal,  B.A.,  M.S.  in  retailing,  author  and  lecturer,  Better 
Hiriftg  Means  Less  Firing. 

Price  Marking  Equipment 
Dennison  Manufacturing  Co., 

Framingham,  Mass.  Booth  29 

Price  marking  machines  of  greatest  flexibility  reduce  capital 
investment  and  contribute  to  savings  in  marking  expense.  Visit 
the  Dennison  Booth  and  see  their  “Wide  Range’’  Pinning  Ma¬ 
chine,  Dial  Set  Printer  and  Hand  Re-Marking  Devices. 

A.  Kimball  Company 

307  West  Broadway,  New  York  Booth  26 

A.  Kimball  Co.  will  feature  a  Marking  Machine  for  imprint¬ 
ing  one,  two  and  three  part  tickets  and  tags  with  one  type 
set-up — the  imprinted  tickets  and  tags  permitting  three  re¬ 
marks.  Kimflex  and  Silvertipt  Safepoint  Tickets  will  again  be 
stressed. 

The  Monarch  Marking  System  Company 

Dayton,  O.  Booths  7-9 

This  Company  will  feature  the  following  new  products: 

The  new  “Monarch  Super  Advanced  Pin-On  Machine” 
which  price-marks  and  attaches  five  sizes  of  Pin-On 
Tickets. 

The  “Monarch  Re-Price  Marker”  in  either  cut-off  or  can¬ 
cellation  models. 

The  new  “Monarch  Pathfinder”  for  Price-Marking  various 
sizes  of  Tickets,  Tags  and  Labels. 

Soabar  Company 

5815  Erdrick  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Booth  1 

Price  marking  equipment — attaching  machines,  markers, 
tickets  and  supplies — for  almost  every  retail  need.  -At  the  Con¬ 
vention  see  in  action  the  Soabar  Self-Stop  Marker  which  marks 
31  different  tickets  and  labels — the  Clip  Ticketing  Machine,  the 
attacher  which  does  not  merce  the  goods — the  economical  Pin 
Ticketing  Machine — the  Power  Ticket  and  Label  Marker,  a 
self-feed  marking  machine  printing  180  tickets  a  minute — the 
Soabar  Re-Pricer,  with  which  you  can  make  revisions  on  the 
selling  floor  without  removing  tickets  or  making  new  ones. 

Publications 
Department  Store  Economist 

239  West  39th  Street,  New  York  Booth  “E” 

A  publication  new  in  conception,  in  execution,  in  scope,  in 
design  and  appearance  .  .  .  treating  only  of  the  things  that 
today’s  progressive  merchants  want  .  .  .  but  treating  of  those 
authoritatively,  intelligently,  pertinently  .  .  .  collecting  the  best 
thought  of  the  best  merchants  as  its  contribution  to  retailers 
and  their  progress. 

Fairchild  Publications  Corp. 

8  Elast  13th  Street,  New  York  Booth  “D” 

The  air  throbs  with  retail  store  news  daily  from  the  Fair- 
child  booth.  (Women’s  Wear  Daily,  Daily  News  Record,  Men’s 
Wear,  Retailing-Executive,  Retailing-Home  Furnishing).  A 
miniature  reportorial  office  with  direct  wires  to  the  Fairchild 
News  Rooms  has  been  set  up. 

Visit  our  booth  for  a  dramatic  demonstration  of  your  work¬ 
ing  press.  Each  Fairchild  paper  carries  news — ideas — fashions 
for  the  store  executive,  buyer  and  salesj)erson  in  the  textile- 
apparel,  home  furnishings  and  electrical  goods  trades. 

Haire  Publishing  Company 

1170  Broadway,  New  York  Booths  “N”  and  “O” 

Haire  Business  Papers  are  merchandising  specialists  in  ten 
basic  divisions  of  the  dry  goods  store  field. 

Each  paper  is  edited  for  buyers  by  authorities  long  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  field. 

Unusual  buying  power,  undivided  reader  interest,  concen¬ 
trated  circulations,  low  advertising  costs,  make  Haire  Business 
Papers  the  first  choice  of  discriminating  advertisers. 

Each  paper  the  authority  in  its  field. 


The  Juvenile  Magazine  Publishing  Co. 

460  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City  Booth  “W” 

The  Juvenile  Magazine — a  children’s  publication  distributed 
by  leading  stores  throughout  the  country  to  their  very  young 
customers — an  invaluable  selling  force  and  prestige-builder. 

16  pages  and  cover.  All  cover  pages  contain  store’s  own  ad¬ 
vertising  messages.  Published  monthly.  Serving  department 
stores  continuously  since  1921. 

Railtvay  Express  Service 
Railway  lixpress  Agency 

230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  Booth  28 

Fast  transportation  for  all  kinds  of  merchandise  is  provided 
on  a  nation-wide  scale  by  Railway  Express  Agency,  which  cele¬ 
brates  its  centennial  in  1939.  From  a  few  packages  in  a  carpet¬ 
bag,  one  hundred  years  ago,  this  characteristically  American 
shipping  system  now  handles  150,0(X),(XK)  shipments  annually. 
The  .Agency  maintains  23,000  offices,  operates  on  213,000  miles 
of  railway  lines  and  on  38,0(X)  miles  of  major  airline  routes, 
using  11,300  trucks  to  maintain  pick-up  and  delivery  of  ship¬ 
ments  in  all  important  communities  throughout  the  nation. 
Fifty-seven  thousand  expressmen  are  constantly  at  the  call  of 
the  public.  The  Express  Agency  exhibit  merits  your  attention. 

Salesbooks 

International  Tag  &  Salesbook  Co. 

319  North  Whipple  Street 

Chicago,  Ill.  Booth  38 

Independent  manufacturers  of  salesb(X)ks.  manifold  books, 
shipping  and  system  tags,  one  time  carbon  forms  and  all  kinds 
of  duplicate,  triplicate  and  quadruplicate  dropleaf  pasted  style 
or  side  tissue  salesbooks  for  use  in  department  stores. 

The  Shelby  Salesbook  Co. 

Shelby,  O.  Booth  2 

The  “Shelby”  display  features  the  latest  means  of  handling 
the  many  Department  Store  records — Merchandise  Orders,  Re¬ 
ceiving  Records.  Sales  Transactions,  Deliveries,  Lay-Aways, 
Stock  Records,  Receipts,  Payroll,  etc.  Of  special  interest  are 
the  Transort  Book,  the  Uniticket  Recorder,  and  Protecto-Tint 
along  with  other  forms  and  systems  for  every  retail  operation 
and  procedure. 

Selling  Instruction 

Sye  Sewing  Institute 

6625  Delmar  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Booth  39 

SO-METHING  NEW! 

Stereopticon  Films  giving  interesting  sewing  instruction  to 
be  used  for  institutional  advertising  and  personnel  training  as 
well  as  promotion  for  Fabrics,  Patterns,  Sewing  Machines  and 
Notions.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  all  patterns:  especially 
recommending  McCall’s.  Books  and  pamphlets  are  also  offered 
for  customers’  reference. 

T  esting 

United  States  Testing  Company,  Inc. 

1415  Park  Avenue,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Booth  27 

The  United  States  Testing  Company  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  largest  testing  and  research  organizations  in  the  country, 
having  been  established  in  New  York  in  1880  and  expanding 
until  now  it  maintains  testing  laboratories  in  retail  stores  and 
cities  throughout  the  country, 

The  retailers’  problems  have  increased  with  the  passage  of 
new  rules  covering  fiber  identification  and  with  the  consumer 
movements  for  informative  labels  and  specific  advertising.  The 
Testing  Company  has  taken  over  the  problems  of  many  stores 
by  installing  special  testing  laboratories  right  in  the  stores  or 
by  working  out  definite  testing  plans  to  meet  their  needs. 

Many  lines  of  merchandise  are  sold  under  the  Quality  Seal 
and  name  of  the  United  States  Testing  Company.  Complete 
lines  of  Certified  Merchandise  are  on  display  at  the  Testing 
Company’s  space  No.  27  and  trained  technicians  are  in  attend¬ 
ance  to  discuss  your  testing,  specifications  and  lal)eling  prob¬ 
lems. 

Textile  Processes 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 

Wilmington,  Del.  Booth 

du  Pont  presents  a  demonstration  of  the  properties  of'  its' 
new  “Zclan”  finish  for  fabrics — the  siK)t  and  stain  resistance. 
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moisture  resistance  and  ever-fresh  appearance  this  finish  gives 
to  fabrics  because  it  makes  them  water  repellant.  The  resist¬ 
ance  of  this  treatment  to  washing  and  dry  cleaning  is  also 
demonstrated. 


Traffic  Attractor 

Yermie  Stem  Commercial  Attractions 
R.  K.  O.  Building 

1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  Booth  “Z” 

Do  you  want  to  increase  traffic  in  your  store?  By  all  means 
see  ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND — A  proven  attractor  of  huge 
crowds!  The  most  amazing  department  store  attraction  in  this 
streamlined  era- 

Wrapping  and  Packing  Supplies 
Wolf  Brothers 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Booth  35 

Handelok  Packaging  Service  is  used  by  outstanding  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  specialty  shops  from  coast  to  coast  .  This 
modern  method  of  retail  packaging  reduces  wrapping  costs 
through  important  savings  in  labor  and  wrapping  materials. 
Because  customers  prefer  the  convenience  and  attractiveness 
of  Handelok  Carry  Bags,  this  packaging  service  increases  take- 
with  sales  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  deliveries. 

Wolf  Brothers  have  recently  completed  a  nation  wide  sur¬ 
vey  of  retail  packaging  methods  in  214  department  and  specialty 
stores.  Stop  in  at  Booth  No.  35  to  see  an  advance  proof  and 
to  reserve  your  free  copy  of  this  limited  edition. 

The  Gardner-Richardson  Company 

Middletown,  Ohio  Booth  30 

It’s  MW  .  .  .  Speedy  .  .  .  and  economical.  See  the  Unifold 
Garment  Box  now  being  displayed  at  the  Gardner-Richardson 
Booth. 

Folding  Gift  Boxes  in  new  designs,  and  a  wide  variety  of 
standard  designs  printed  on  Special  Lithwhite  Box  Board,  are 
being  featured  in  this  colorful  display. 

Look  them  over  today.  You’re  always  welcome  at  the  Gardner- 
Richardson  exhibit. 

Workroom  Equipment 
Arthur  Sussman,  Inc. 

22  West  25th  Street,  New  York  Booth  34 

Modernize  your  alteration  departments  with  the  “.AUTO- 
M.AT  JR”  steam  pressing  unit,  used  by  fine  stores  everywhere. 
Guaranteed  to  cut  pressing  time  in  half,  prevent  scorching, 
eliminate  shine.  Featherweight,  automatic  control,  continuous 
steam.  For  dresses,  millinery',  lingerie,  steaming  and  glazing 
furs,  etc. 


Close-Ups 

{Continued  jrom  page  30) 

black,  beige,  a  medium  blue,  and  a  spring  wine.  Colors 
for  dress  costumes  are  nav)',  a  medium  blue,  two  beiges 
and  black. 

Under  the  heading  of  “Casual  to  Sports  Coats  and 
Suits’’  three  beiges  are  shown  in  shades  running  from 
neutral  to  tan.  Three  blues — medium,  bright  and  teal — 
follow.  The  cyclamen  to  violine  range,  represented  on 
the  card  by  a  currant  and  amethyst  shade,  ranks  next, 
and  is  followed  by  black. 

Light  hlue,  in  two  versions,  leads  the  color  assort¬ 
ment  for  woolen  dresses.  The  rose  to  cyclamen  family 
ranks  second  and  is  represented  by  a  light  pink  and  a 
deep  rose.  A  dark  navy  follows :  then  beige,  gold  violet 
and  green. 

For  silk  dresses,  a  dark  navy  is  given  first  place.  Three 
blues,  in  medium  and  light  shades,  follow.  Black  is 
third,  followed  by  three  of  the  rose-cyclamen-violine 
family — a  deep  rose,  a  pink  and  a  violet.  Beige,  gold 
and  green  are  also  swatched. 

A  note  on  the  card  points  out  that  black  will  gain  in 
importance  in  silk  dresses  as  the  Easter  season  ap¬ 
proaches  and  triple  sheers  and  chiffons  begin  to  be  worn. 


Starrett  &  Van  VIcck 

267  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

DEPARTMENT  STORE 
DESIGNERS 

Complete  Architectural  and 
Engineering  Service 

New  Building  and  Modernizations 

An  organization  with  25  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  store  problems  render¬ 
ing  a  service  to  meet  the  economic 
requirements  of  any  store,  large  or 
small. 


A  few  of  the  Stores,  Planned,  Designed 
or  Modernized  by  us. 


Abraham  &  Straus 
Saks  5th  Avenue 
Lord  &  Taylor 
F.  &  R.  Lazarus 
A.  Polsky  Co. 


R.  H.  -Muir 
LaSalle  &  Koch 
Wallach  Shops 
John  David  Shops 
Kresge — Newark 
J.N.  Adam  (Buffalo) 


Macy,  Paxton,  Stoke.  ^  ^ 


Bloomingdale’s 
Frederick  Loeser's 
Strouss-Hirshberg 
Capwell-Pennoyer 
Miller-Rlioades 
Julius  Carfinckel 
Edward  Mallev  Co. 


Falls) 

Win.  Hengerer (Buffalo) 
F.  W.  Woolworth  (5th 
Ave.,  N.  Y.) 

A.  S.  Beck  (5th  Ave., 

N.  Y.) 

Lerners  (5th  -4ve.,  N.  Y.) 
United  Parcel  Service  Warehouse  &  Delivery 
Station. 


Our  services  include  Receiving,  Delivery, 
Warehousing,  Fur  Vaults,  Traffic  Conditions, 
Show  Windows,  Entrances,  Exteriors,  Inter¬ 
iors,  Lighting,  Maintenance  Equipment,  -4ir 
Conditioning,  Customers’  Facilities,  Adminis¬ 
trative  Layouts  and  Employees  Recreational 
Facilities.  -41so,  complete  Store  Planning, 
Mechanical  Engineering  and  other  features 
nece.ssary  for  efficient  store  operation. 
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Do  You  Know  Why  Sales  Are  Lost? 

(Continued  from  page  33) 


fill  the  customer’s  requirements. 
The  advertisement’s  attention-getter 
lies  in  its  “punch”  headline,  its  dra¬ 
matic  illustration,  its  unique  layout, 
or  its  eflfective  use  of  color. 

3.  Establishing  Customer  s  In¬ 
terest.  Your  customer’s  interest  is 
established  by  projjerly  interpreting 
her  request,  by  displaying  merchan¬ 
dise  compellingly  and  enthusiastical¬ 
ly,  by  adapting  this  merchandise  to 
her  individual  needs.  This  phase  of 
the  sales  presentation — the  so-called 
YOU  angle — is  flattering  to  the 
customer  and  shows  consideration 
for  her  individual  problems.  Adver¬ 
tising  capitalizes  on  this  angle 
through  personalizing  its  message  to 
the  point  where  the  reader  is  car¬ 
ried  along  to  the  final  word. 

4.  Creating  Desire  for  Merchan¬ 
dise.  But  often  before  merchandise 
can  be  sold,  the  salesperson  must 
create  the  customer’s  desire  for  the 
article,  adroitly  convert  mere  inter¬ 
est  into  a  need  for  the  merchandise. 
Here  is  the  spot  for  enthusiasm. 
The  benefits  of  ownership,  the  style, 
the  quality,  the  long  wear,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  uses  of  the  merchandise 
should  be  stressed.  Advertising  cov¬ 
ers  this  point  with  smart  showman¬ 
ship,  with  “meaty”  phrases  and  de¬ 
scriptive  facts  that  build  up  to  a 
logical  climax. 

5.  Inducing  Decision  to  Buy. 
Now  all  that  remains  is  getting 
your  customer  to  act — inducing  a 
decision  to  buy.  This  may  be 
achieved  by  the  following  means : 
By  tactfully  narrowing  the  selection 
of  all  merchandise  shown,  by  justi¬ 
fying  the  price  on  the  most  eligible 
articles,  by  anticipating  and  over¬ 
coming  objections  discreetly,  con¬ 
structively  and  then  finally  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  confident  effort  to  close  the 
sale.  In  advertising,  this  point  is 
known  as  the  “clincher” — the  final 
persuasive  appeal  designed  to  create 
a  lingering  effect  in  the  reader’s 
mind  which  will  bring  her  into  the 
store,  and  make  her  anxious  to  in¬ 
spect  your  merchandise. 

Briefly  summarizing,  the  success¬ 
ful  sales  presentation  normally 
passes  through  these  five  successive 
stages : 

1.  Approach  to  Customer. 


2.  Securing  Customer’s  Atten¬ 
tion. 

3.  Establishing  Customer’s  In¬ 
terest. 

4.  Creating  Desire  for  Merchan¬ 
dise. 

5.  Inducing  Decision  to  Buy. 

“That’s  all  right  for  advertising,” 
you  might  say,  “but  is  all  this  neces¬ 
sary  for  retail  selling?  Aren’t  there 
too  many  variables  in  each  transac¬ 
tion  which  would  prevent  consistent 
application  of  those  selling  prin¬ 
ciples  ?” 

To  answer  that  completely,  let’s 
look  at  some  charts  on  retail  sales¬ 
manship.  These  charts  have  been 
drafted  from  Selling  Quotient 
Builder  reports — reports  on  retail 
salesmanship  that  rate  the  salesper¬ 
son’s  efficiency  on  a  percentage 
basis.  The  Selling  Quotient  Builder, 
as  an  instrument  to  measure  and 
build  the  standards  of  sales  perform¬ 
ance,  is  used  today  in  thousands  of 
retail  stores  throughout  the  country. 
These  charts,  therefore,  represent  a 
dependable,  accurate  cross-section  of 
national  retail  selling  conditions. 


This  picture  of  seriously  low  sales 
standards  in  retail  stores  is  no  fig¬ 
ment  of  the  imagination.  Here  we 
have  measured  with  a  scientific 
yardstick  the  quality  of  retail  selling, 
and  the  results  disclose  the  reasons 
why  sales  are  made — and  LOST — 
daily  in  your  store. 

Although  these  charts  might  have 
a  value  in  pointing  out  the  logical 
steps  to  be  followed  in  a  salestalk, 
in  my  opinion  they  are  of  even 
greater  importance  in  establishing 
the  specific  weaknesses  which  are 
holding  down  the  potential  sales 
power  of  your  personnel — ivhich 
prevent  your  salespeople  from  mov¬ 
ing  your  goods  at  top  turnover! 

To  be  even  more  concrete,  let  us 
interpret  Chart  B  in  tenns  of  the 
type  of  service  your  average  cus¬ 
tomer  receives. 

Under  “Approach”  it  is  seen  that 
20%  of  the  time  a  salesperson  ap¬ 
proaches  your  customer  after  in¬ 
considerate  delay,  without  smiling, 
and  without  proper  greeting.  Your 
customer  receives  the  pleasant  im¬ 
pression  of,  “Well,  buy  and  get  it 
over  with — and  if  you  don’t  huy, 
goodbye !” 

“Securing  Customer’s  Attention” 
and  “Establishing  Customer’s  Inter¬ 
est”  rate  slightly  better.  But  these 
two  phases  of  the  sale  do  not  com- 


Chart  A.  The  nation  is  separated  into  4  sections.  After  analyzing 
these  percentages,  you’ll  agree  an  appropriate  title  is: 


Salespeople  Fumble  Selling  Opportunities 


Section 

Inefficient 

Fair 

E.Ycellcnt 

Eastern 

41% 

45% 

14% 

Southern 

53% 

41% 

6% 

Central 

48% 

43% 

9% 

Western 

44% 

45% 

11% 

Chart  showing  percentage  of  salespeople  who  make  inefficient, 
fair  and  excellent  selling  efforts — from  Willmark  S.Q.B.  analysis. 


Chart  B.  Three  month's  average  of  retail  sales-jierformance.  classified 
by  the  5  major  phases  of  the  successful  sales  presentation.  Graded  by  the 
Selling  Quotient  Builder: 


Phase  of  the  Sale 

Az>erage 

Approach  to  Customer 

80.2% 

Securing  Customer's  Attention 

86.9 

Establishing  Customer’s  Interest 

82.6 

Creating  Desire  for  Merchandise 

43.7 

Inducing  Decision  to  Buy 

70.2 

Chart  C.  An  additional  analysis  to  indicate  efforts  made  by  sales¬ 
people  to  increase  the  dollar-amount  of  unit  sales: 

Trading  Up  on  Requested  Merchandise  28.9%  y 

Suggestive  Selling  (Additional  Merchandise)  30.2 
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pletely  test  the  salesperson’s  re¬ 
sourcefulness. 

“Attention”,  with  86.9%  efficien¬ 
cy  is  almost  entirely  routine.  Your 
customer  requests  specific  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  it  is  up  to  the  salesperson 
to  get  the  sale  under  way  as  quickly 
as  possible  by  knowing  thoroughly 
stock  location  in  that  department, 
style,  size  and  price.  The  important 
thing  here  is  an  energetic,  business¬ 
like  manner  and  the  conscientious¬ 
ness  to  suggest  alternative  merchan¬ 
dise  if  the  requested  item  is  not  in 
stock.  Most  salespeople  have  been 
found  definitely  weak  in  their  ability 
to  suggest,  show  and  sell  alternative 
merchandise  when  the  requested 
merchandise  is  out  of  stock,  thereby 
losing  the  sale  for  the  store. 

“Interest”,  requiring  personalized 
presentation  of  your  merchandise,  is 
weaker,  with  only  82.6%  efficiency. 
If  your  customer  asks  for  a  pair  of 
gloves,  the  salesperson  can  take  that 
as  a  cue  and  find  out  what  type  and 
color  wardrobe  and  accessories  the 
gloves  are  to  complement,  and  con¬ 
centrate  the  presentation  on  the 
most  suitable  and  approjiriate  styles. 
When  the  salesf>erson  does  not  in¬ 
terpret  the  articles  requested  in 
terms  of  what  use  your  customer 
desires  to  make  of  it,  then  there  is 
neglect  of  the  all-important  YOU 
angle.  The  Selling  Quotient  Builder 
shows  that  in  at  least  17%  of  the 
transactions  your  customer  is  shown 
“cold  mutton”,  with  no  attempt  to 
display  the  merchandise  except  as 
part  of  the  store’s  stock,  and  not  as 
part  of  the  customer’s  needs! 

Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  there  are  no  fast,  inflexible 
boundaries  confining  each  phase  of 
the  sales  presentation.  There  is,  to 
be  sure,  a  natural  overlapping  from 
time  to  time  of  these  phases.  It  is 
to  be  expected,  for  example,  that 
“Establishing  Interest”  in  the  mer¬ 
chandise  should  dovetail  with 
“Creating  Desire  for  Merchandise”. 
For  this  reason  the  unreasonably 
low  percentage  of  43.7%  of  effi¬ 
ciency  in  “Creating  Desire  for  Mer¬ 
chandise”  subtracts  what  little  merit 
there  might  be  in  the  above-80% 
ratings  of  Approach,  Attention  and 
Interest. 

These  irregular  fluctuations  dis¬ 
close  a  serious  selling  weakness 
which  demands  correction.  See  what 
is  happening  to  the  momentum  of 
the  sale.  Instead  of  firmly  building 
up  to  an  effective,  logical  conclu- 


WHERE  DO  YOU  GO  FOR 
EXPERT  INFORMATION 
ON  FUR  STORAGE? 

Over  a  period  of  years  and  in  all  sections  of  the  country 
we  have  engineered  and  installed  complete  fur  storage  plants. 
This  experience  has  been  almost  exclusively  in  department 
stores.  The  jobs  have  been  both  large  and  small.  We  have 
handled  the  entire  job — in  other  words,  we  assumed  respon¬ 
sibility. 

Our  responsibility  covers  not  only  mechanical  details,  but 
operating  results — your  complete  satisfaction,  “only  one  firm 
to  deal  with.”  Haskelite  pioneered,  developed  Plymetl  air 
conditioned  vaults,  introduced  the  Plymetl  Quarantine  Cabi¬ 
net,  achieved  leadership  in  the  number  and  size  of  plants 
installed  and  is  now  the  No.  1  factor  in  the  business. 

This  wide  experience  is  at  your  disposal.  Conversant  with 
all  the  problems,  as  engineers  we  handle  details  of  the  vault 
itself,  such  as  doors,  ducts,  filters,  walls,  garment  racks,  lay¬ 
out,  chemicals,  blowers,  etc.  Thru  our  many  contacts  we  can 
assist  you  in  matters  of  location,  planning  for  future  expan¬ 
sion,  with  regard  for  probable  relocation  of  adjacent  depart¬ 
ments,  promotional  selling  points.  Our  checklist  includes 

items  you  probably 
never  thought  of, 
and  because  we’ll 
dispose  of  them, 
you  won’t  have  to 
worry  about  them. 

Since  thorough 
planning  and  com- 
p  1  e  t  e  execution 
takes  time,  don’t 
delay  any  longer 
to  prepare  for 
Spring,  1939! 

Write  for  this 
booklet  today! 

Haskelite  Mfg.  Corporation 

208  W.  Washington  Street,  Chicago 
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sion,  the  salesperson  fails  to  direct 
your  customer’s  buying  mood  and 
partially  or  entirely  loses  control 
over  the  presentation. 

Under  “Creating  Desire  for  Mer¬ 
chandise”,  the  Selling  Quotient 
Builder  grades  the  salesperson  on 
these  essential  points:  “Gave  facts 
about  merchandise  without  being 
asked?  Gave  details  on  good  quali¬ 
ties  of  merchandise?  Stressed  bene¬ 
fits  you  would  enjoy  from  merchan- 
dise-in-use?  Mentioned  advertising? 
Guarantee?  etc.” 

All  these  sound  selling  appeals 
are  disregarded  in  more  than  half 
the  salestalks.  At  this  vital  stage 
your  salesperson  is  merely  an  order- 
taker.  There  is  no  vitality,  no  per¬ 
sonality,  no  enthusiasm  in  the  pres¬ 
entation.  Your  customer  might  as 
well  be  shopping  in  a  store  which 
has  no  salespeople! 

This  becomes  even  more  apparent 
when  we  examine  the  peak  point 
in  the  sale,  “Inducing  Decision  to 
Buy”.  The  mediocre  efficiency  of 
this  phase,  70.2%,  confirms  the  un¬ 
certain  and  dragging  tempo  of  the 
preceding  phases  of  the  presentation. 

We’ll  refer  again  to  that  “liqui¬ 
dated”  copywriter  mentioned  earlier. 
Suppose  he  had  charge  of  the  recent 
direct-mail  booklet  that  your  store 
distributed  for  holiday  gift  buying. 
After  picturing  the  articles  and  list¬ 
ing  detailed  descriptions  and  prices, 
he  altogether  overlooks  the  point  of 
telling  your  customer  what  store  is 
selling  this  merchandise. 

Similarly,  here’s  the  situation 
when  your  customer  is  being  waited 
on  by  a  salesperson.  Your  customer 
is  receptive  to  being  sold  some  mer¬ 
chandise.  (Although  she  may  not 
directly  announce  it,  certainly  her 
presence  across  your  counter  testi¬ 
fies  to  that.) 

She  has  inspected  the  eligible  arti¬ 
cles,  has  been  told  some  of  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  merchandise.  Yet,  in  al¬ 
most  one-third  of  the  salestalks,  the 
salesperson  fails  to  help  the  cus¬ 
tomer  come  to  a  decision  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  merchandise  in  question. 

Customers  are  peculiar  people  .  .  . 
as  peculiar  as  you  or  I.  If  you  need 
stock,  and  call  your  supply  house 
for  samples,  it  would  l)e  an  unl)e- 
lievably  inefficient  salesman  who  en¬ 
tered  your  office  with  the  requested 
samples,  and  then  left  without  ask¬ 
ing  you  for  your  order.  Since  you 
frankly  know  your  order  will  profit 
the  salesman  and  his  organization, 


you  naturally  expect  that  salesman 
to  exercise  an  effort  to  secure  your 
order. 

That  basic  buyer  psychology  ap¬ 
plies  to  your  own  customer  with 
equal  logic.  There  is  no  known  case 
record  of  the  customer  who  did  not 
buy  because  she  was  tactfully  asked 
to  purchase  the  merchandise  she  had 
requested  to  see.  The  entire  spiral 
of  the  sale  should  be  focused  on  the 
order  book — not  obviously  so,  of 
course,  but  compellingly. 

Increasing  the  Unit  Sale 

But  don’t  overlook  Chart  C, 
where  it  was  shown  that  salespeople 
make  little  or  no  effort  to  increase 
the  dollar-amount  of  unit  sales. 
“Trading  Up”  averages  28.9%  effi¬ 
ciency.  “Suggestive  Selling”  rates 
30.2%  efficiency. 

It’s  hard  to  name  any  other  field 
of  retailing  where  “Trading  Up” 
and  “Suggestive  Selling”  are  more 
lucrative  factors  in  raising  annual 
sales  volume  than  in  department 
and  specialty  stores.  Salespeople 
here  have  every  opportunity  to  sell 
larger  quantities  of  the  requested 
items,  or  in  higher  price  ranges.  If 
this  isn’t  practical  in  particular  de¬ 
partments,  then  they  can  sell  related 
or  companionate  articles  and  acces¬ 
sories,  such  as  ensemble  effects. 
And  salespeople  can  master  this  sell¬ 
ing  habit,  after  they  are  told  and 
shown  how  to  do  it. 

The  twin  profit-weapons  of  Trad¬ 
ing  Up  and  Suggestive  Selling, 
however,  cannot  be  treated  as  en¬ 


“One  might  say  that  the  under¬ 
lying  secret  of  efficient  production 
— ^from  the  smelting  of  the  ore  on 
down  to  the  finished  grinding  opera¬ 
tion — lies  in  treating  the  material 
the  way  the  material  itself  LIKES 
to  be  treated,  the  way  that  will  get 
the  best  “response”  from  the  mate¬ 
rial  ;  in  other  words,  working 
WITH  the  laws  of  nature  instead 
of  following  the  whims  and  super¬ 
stitions  passed  down  from  the 
handicraft  age. 

“So  then,  it  is  the  function  of 
customer  research  to  serve  mer¬ 
chandising  in  the  same  manner  that 


tirely  separate  sections  of  a  transac¬ 
tion.  They  are  indigenous  to  the 
successful  sales  presentation,  a  natu¬ 
ral  and  planned  step  in  moving  your 
goods  off  your  shelves. 

First,  your  salespeople  must  meet 
a  storewide  high  standard  of  sales¬ 
manship  in  order  to  satisfy  your 
customer.  Then  with  the  assurance 
that  your  customer  is  held  in  a  re¬ 
ceptive  buying  mood,  additional  sell¬ 
ing  effort  is  successfully  applied  to 
raise  the  dollar  amount  of  the  sale. 

Retail  executives  are  attaching 
increasing  importance  to  the  aver¬ 
age  dollar-amount  of  their  unit  sales 
in  their  endeavors  to  lift  volume  and 
profits.  These  executives  are  exert¬ 
ing  every  practical  effort  in 
strengthening  point-of-sale  condi¬ 
tions  ...  in  capitalizing  fully  on 
each  customer’s  buying  power. 

The  condition  of  lowered  con¬ 
sumer  buying  power  might  remain 
a  problem  for  some  time  to  come. 
But  there  is  less  cause  for  retail  exe¬ 
cutives  to  operate  under  the  addi¬ 
tional  handicap  of  an  ineffectual 
sales  force — a  factor  which  is  in 
many  ways  responsible  for  pushing 
up  overhead  and  dragging  down 
sales  as  much  as  10%. 

The  retail  demand  today  is  for 
ACTION  ...  A  concerted  search 
for  the  magic  lever  which,  when 
turned  on,  will  again  set  the  buying 
dollars  rolling!  It  is  urgently  sug¬ 
gested  that  retailers  go  into  action 
on  their  own  selling  floors  in  order 
to  crank  up  the  extra  power  of  crea¬ 
tive  salesmanship  which  lies  dorm¬ 
ant  today  in  their  salesforce. 


the  research  engineer  has  served 
mass  production. 

“We  must  mold  our  technique  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  patterns  laid  down 
by  the  scientists,  in  the  realms  of 
physics,  metallurgy  and  chemistry 
— we  must  use  the  approach  of  the 
engineering  laboratory. 

“Because — 

“Just  as  iron,  steel,  copper,  alumi¬ 
num,  silver,  chromium,  leather, 
wool  and  cotton  are  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials  out  of  which  our  industrial 
products  are  built — just  so  the 
CUSTOMER’S  MIND  IS  TftE 
RAW  MATERIAL  OUT  '  OF 
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WHICH  SALES  ARE  PRO¬ 
DUCED. 

“ — and  the  more  we  know  about 
the  customer’s  mind  the  better  we 
are  fitted  to  ’process’  it.” 

Stores,  their  services,  their  de¬ 
partments  have  distinct  personali¬ 
ties.  Management  hears  scattered 
customer  comments,  but  not  enough 
to  know  if  it  is  a  minority  or  a 
majority  opinion.  Without  doubt, 
the  most  important  element  in  the 
success  of  a  store  is  the  collective 
opinion  of  customers  and  prospec¬ 
tive  customers.  These  opinions  can 
be  obtained  by  test  and  sample 
methods.  Dr.  Gallup’s  American 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion  poll  in¬ 
dicated  Governor  Lehman  would 
receive  50.2  per  cent  of  the  vote. 
Lehman’s  actual  vote  was  50.7  per 
cent.  The  surprising  thing  is  that 
very  few  merchants  make  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  find  out  what  customers 
and  the  public  think.  Each  store 
has  strong  and  weak  departments 
in  popularity.  Do  we  know  what 
are  the  wallflowers,  and  why? 

Other  subjects  upon  which  re¬ 
search  commonly  gives  assistance 
include  the  following: 

Merchandise 

What  merchandise  is  wanted. 

Prices  consumers  are  willing  to 


SAY.  HAVE  you  SEEN' 
MEYER  ROTH'S 
NEW  DEPARTMENT 
STORE  ADVERTISING 
SERVICE? 


'LL  SAY  I  HAVE 
AND  IT  GIVES 
U-M-P-H 
TO  SALES 
PROMOTIONI 


YES.  AND  IT  > 
I8ACKS  UP  THE 
NRDGA  PRO- 
!  MOTIONAL 
GUIDE  , 
PERFECTLY! J 


tUe  ReiaU  l/OonlA 


The  only  department  store  service  PLANNED 
from  the  retailer's  angle  . . .  backing  NRDGA’s 
Promotional  Guide.  Flexible  enough  to  corre¬ 
late  with  YOUR  STORE’S  monthly  merchandising 
and  promotional  plan. 


Store-wide  price-line  Imlance. 
Merchandise  control  statistics. 
Analyze  want  slips. 

Analyze  comparison  reports. 
Resources. 

Merchandise  specifications  and 
identifications. 

Old  Stock. 

Pre-packaging. 

Sales  Promotion 
Customer  control. 

Advertising  media. 

Character  of  advertisements,  ap¬ 
peal,  and  merchandise  for 
greatest  productivity. 

Operating  and  Service  Control 
Which  services  are  exi)ected  free ; 
which  services  should  be  charged  or 
eliminated. 

Forms. 

Methods. 

E(|ui]mient,  machines. 
Illumination. 

N’entilation. 

Control,  Expense 
Figure  analysis. 

(Continued  on  page  77) 


PROMOTION 


Including  a  complete,  store-wide  PROMOTION 
OF  THE  MONTH  with  poster,  card  toppers,  head¬ 
ings  and  all  related  tools  for  successful  store  pro¬ 
motion  (never  before  available)  plus  important 
departmental  PROMOTIONS  OF  THE  MONTH 
backing  volume-producing  departments. 


FOR  PROFITS 


A  profit-minded  service  because  it  is  produced 
by  a  REAL,  honest-to-goodness  department 
store  merchandising  and  sales  promotional 
staff,  who  appreciate  the  simple  fact  that  the 
only  purpose  of  Sales  Promotion  IS  PROFITI 


MEYER  BOTH  CO 


1935  So.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago/  iii. 
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Traffic  Group  Services 


I :  Informational  Service  on  Traffic,  Receiving  and  Mark¬ 
ing. 

Are  you  making  full  use  of  it?  A  few  of  the  inquiries  recently  answered  indicating 
the  variety  of  subjects  on  which  members  request  information: 

Truck  strikes  in  New  York  City:  When  these  strikes  are  in  progress,  some  stores 
have  us  notify  them  daily  by  wire  of  existing  conditions  so  that  they  may  plan 
their  merchandise  movements  accordingly. 

Federal  Trade  Commission  rules  affecting  the  price  marking  of  merchandise. 
Shipping  instructions — what  they  should  contain  and  how  they  should  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  tbe  vendor. 

Treatment  of  increased  transportation  charges  created  by  back  orders. 

Layout  of  receiving  and  marking  rooms. 

Proposed  substitution  of  another  carrier  for  New  York  City  shipments. 

Systems  and  procedures. 

Responsibility,  location  and  character  of  service  rendered  by  various  packing  com¬ 
panies. 

Transit  insurance  versus  self-insurance. 

Equipment  and  supplies. 

Price  marking  of  specific  kinds  of  merchandise. 

Re-marking  problems. 

Methods  to  lie  followed  in  effecting  reduction  in  tare  weight  of  shipping  containers, 
also  damage  to  merchandise  in  transit. 

Legality  of  practices  of  certain  motor  carriers. 

Measuring  piece  goods. 

II :  Review  of  Loss  or  Damage  Claims  Declined  by  Carriers 
for  the  Purpose  of  Effecting  Collection,  if  Facts  Indi¬ 
cate  Carrier  Liability. 

Ill :  Survey  Service. 

Store  visit  to  survey  traffic,  receiving  and  marking  work  followed  by  a  report  contain¬ 
ing  recommendations.  102  surveys  already  made.  Charge  varies  in  accordance  with  dis¬ 
tance  to  be  travelled  and  number  of  days  required  to  make  survey. 

IV :  Audit  of  Freight  Bills  for  Overcharges. 

Several  hundred  members  have  used  this  service  for  ten  years.  Charge — 50%  of  re¬ 
funds  collected. 

V ;  Audit  of  Transportation  Bills  for  the  Purpose  of  Devel¬ 
oping  and  Incorporating  in  a  Report  Recommended 
Changes  in  Shipping  Instructions  That  Will  Lower 
Transportation  Charges. 

Charge  ranges  between  $15.00  to  $40.00  per  year  dei^ending  on  the  store's  annual  sales 
volume. 

VI :  Installation  of  Routing  System. 

Charge  will  vary  depending  on  the  number  of  shipping  points  involved. 

TRAFFIC  GROUP 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
101  W.  31st  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Exj)ense  analysis  and  control. 

Method,  machines. 

Insurance. 

'Faxes. 

Legal. 

Credits. 

Personnel 

Job  analysis. 

Compensation  methods  and  stand¬ 
ards. 

Training. 

General  Store 

Long-range  research,  to  enable  a 
store  to  be  in  advance  of  competi¬ 
tion.  To  anticipate  changes  in  buy¬ 
ing  habits  as  to  quality  and  price 
level,  style  trends,  basic  merchan¬ 
dise  policies. 

Contact  customers,  and  ascertain 
their  criticisms  and  opinions. 

Store  expansion,  branch  stores. 

Analyze  adjustment  complaints. 

Maintain  statistics  and  graphs  of 
general  business  indicators,  and  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  store. 

★  *  * 

With  more  and  more  statistics 
being  available  to  business,  a  re¬ 
search  department  is  an  aid  to  man¬ 
agement  in  deriving  usable  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  Census  of  Business  figures 
are  now  available  by  areas  based 
upon  population  census  tracts.  Land 
use  survey  of  1934  was  by  census 
tract.  They  are  now  used  in  traffic 
surveys  to  relate  movement  of  peo¬ 
ple  to  know  population. 

There  is  an  increase  in  material 
available  from  other  Government 
sources,  business  schools,  and  a.sso- 
ciations  upon  which  a  research  de¬ 
partment  may  draw  for  help. 

This  is  all  valuable  information, 
if  you  are  equipped  to  use  it. 

There  are  several  further  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  research  department. 
Usually  as  special  problems  or 
changes  rise  in  an  ojierating  divi¬ 
sion,  those  in  the  division  involved 
are  not  able  to  free  themselves  from 
the  regular  daily  work  to  devote 
proper  time  to  the  problem.  A  re¬ 
search  department  makes  available 
a  staff  that  can  devote  full  time  to 
the  special  problems. 

A  research  department  furnishes 
an  excellent  training  for  manage¬ 


ment  and  executive  positions.  It 
gives  a  broad  understanding  of  the 
oi^eration  of  a  business,  trains  in 
problem-solving  and  deduction  of 
well  founded  conclusions. 

It  keeps  in  touch  with  others  en¬ 
gaged  in  research,  and  with  com¬ 
panies  of  other  types.  Oil,  motion 
picture  and  manufacturing  compan¬ 
ies  are  good  sources  of  ideas. 
Fundamental  problems  and  opera¬ 
tions  are  the  same  in  all  business; 
the  applications  differ. 

From  the  foregoing  you  will  ob¬ 
serve  that  research  is  not  an  im¬ 
practical  scholastic  frill.  Rather  it 
is  the  method  you  would  use  in 
making  a  thorough  foundation  of 
material  upon  which  to  base  deci¬ 
sions  and  actions. 

It  is  not  the  same  as  statistics. 
Statistics  is  a  tool.  The  research 
man  has  a  knowledge  of  statistics, 
but  all  statistical  work  is  tiot  neces¬ 
sarily  research. 

Most  authorities  on  organization 
state  that  research  should  head  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  management. 

Paul  Mazur,  in  his  “Principles  of 
Organization  Applied  to  Modern 
Retailing”,  places  general  manage¬ 
ment  at  the  top  assisted  by  assistatit 
to  general  manager  and  research  de¬ 
partment. 

“Xext  Step  Forward  in  Retail¬ 
ing”  by  Filene  places  research  and 
planning  as  a  major  division  head¬ 
ing  directly  to  management.  !Mr. 
Filene  suggests  four  tyjies  of  re¬ 
search  : 

1 .  Long  range :  Economic  prob¬ 
lems  affecting  policy. 

2.  Market  research :  Analysis  of 
customer  demand.  Relation  to 
merchandise  and  service. 

3.  Resource  and  product ;  Labora¬ 
tories. 

4.  Planning  and  methods :  Plans 
and  methods  of  carrying  them 
out. 

Hudson’s  research  department 
has  l)een  established  twenty  years. 
They  have  individuals  specializing 
in  various  phases  of  the  business, 
as :  one  in  office  and  accounting,  one 
in  merchandise,  one  in  service,  and 
another  in  publicity.  There  are  nine 
on  this  staff. 


^Through  Advertising 
Almanac  Services  you  exchange 
proven  ideas  with  fellow  mer¬ 
chants  —  not  once  a  year  but 
every  month  when  you  can  best 
use  well-thought-out  promotions 
in  your  own  planning. 

#  And  not  only  do  you  get  the 
ideas — you  get  the  benefit  of 
The  Almanac’s  expert  advice  in 
correlating  and  using  them.You 
get  actual  advertisements  .  .  . 
copy  ideas  .  .  .  planning  charts 
.  ,  .  linage  studies  .  .  .  articles. 

#  Advertising  Almanac’s  mer¬ 
chandising,  sales  promotion,and 
advertising  service  consists  of 
(1)  The  Advertising  Almanac 
— a  monthly  planning  guide; 
and  (2)  “What’s  Happening  in 
the  Stores  Today” — a  weekly 
review  of  retail  advertising. 


Write  today  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  these  can  help 
you  get  sounder,  brighter 
plans  —  for  bigger,  better 
business.  Find  out  why 
merchants  in  7  countries 
renew  their  subscriptions 
year  after  year  after  year. 
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Railroads  and  the  Retailer 

(Continued  jrom  page  26) 


WE  WELCOME 

the 

WORLD’S  ELIR 


The  glorious  event  that 
will  bring  the  world  to 
New  York. 

We  can  help  stores  to 
signalize  this  great  occa* 
eion  with  original  and 
unique  display  crea¬ 
tions. 

IJECORATIVE 

FLOWERS 

WINDOW 

DISPLAYS 

INTERIOR 

DISPLAYS 

Your  own  creative  ideas 
executed  hy  expert 
craftsmen  in  our  art 
display  studios. 

A  warm  welcome  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  members  of 
the  N.R.D.G.A.  to  visit 
our  showroom. 


The 

1 1.  CHIRROT 
COMPliY; 

Importers  and  Manufacturers 

36-38  WEST  37th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


road  revenue.  In  1937,  they  dropped 
to  but  15.4  cents  of  each  revenue 
dollar. 

Commenting  on  this  subject,  a 
special  committee  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  reported  to 
President  Roosevelt  last  year: 

“There  is  some  misunderstanding 
of  the  fixed-charge  situation  and  its 
significance.  Many  seem  to  think 
that  these  charges  represent  an  un¬ 
just  burden,  and  that,  if  they  could 
be  removed,  all  would  be  well.  The 
fact  is  that  these  charges  constitute 
a  comparatively  modest  return  on 
only  a  part  of  the  legitimate  invest¬ 
ment  in  railroad  property.  There  is 
nothing  unjust  about  this  return  .  .  . 
Reduction  of  this  fixed-charge  bur¬ 
den,  while  much  to  be  desired,  is 
not  a  cure  for  basic  railroad  ills.” 

Neither  extravagance  nor  ineffi¬ 
ciency  is  the  cause  of  the  present 
state  of  affairs.  According  to  the 
records  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  our  railroads  have 
never  before  been  so  economical,  so 
efficient,  so  safe.  Moreover,  they 
have  coordinated  their  operations 
whenever  and  wherever  practical. 

If,  then,  the  troubles  are  not  due, 
in  any  large  and  general  sense,  to 
conditions  within  the  industry  it¬ 
self,  why  are  the  railroads  in  such 
a  precarious  position?  The  answer 
is  simple:  the  margin  between  rail¬ 
road  income  and  outgo  has  been 
squeezed  so  thin  that  it  has  all  but 
disappeared. 

Railroad  revenues  are  low  for  two 
reasons.  First,  there  has  been  a 
general  business  depression.  Second, 
much  of  the  railroads’  best-paying 
traffic  has  been  diverted  to  other 
forms  of  transportation. 

Railroads,  it  should  be  remem- 
l)ered,  do  not  originate  business. 
Their  job  is  to  haul  for  others,  and, 
when  there  is  less  to  carry,  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  less  to  do.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  as  business  declined,  so  did 
freight  carloadings  and  passenger 
traffic. 

The  loss  of  rail  traffic  to  other 
public  carriers,  coupled  with  the  de¬ 
pression  of  particular  rates  due  to 
this  competition,  has  added  greatly 
to  the  railroads’  difficulties.  Much 
of  the  diversion  has  not  been  be¬ 
cause  the  other  carriers  perfrom 
more  and  better  service  at  lower 
true  cost,  but  because  the  users  of 


these  facilities  are  not  required  to 
pay  the  entire  expense  of  the  trans¬ 
portation.  You,  as  a  taxpayer,  will¬ 
ingly  or  unwillingly,  foot  a  large 
part  of  the  bill. 

This  unwholesome  situation,  a  de¬ 
cided  obstacle  to  the  free  flow'  of 
commerce,  has  been  created  by  a 
curious  public  policy  which  restricts 
and  hampers  the  railroads  while  en¬ 
couraging  and  promoting  their  com- 
Ijetitors. 

For  nearly  half  a  century,  public 
authority  has  regulated  and  con¬ 
trolled  the  railroads  as  if  they  were 
a  monopoly.  In  almost  every  phase 
of  the  railroad  business,  it  has  in¬ 
creasingly  dictated  what  might  or 
might  not  be  done — at  times  extend¬ 
ing  the  boundaries  of  regulation  in¬ 
to  the  field  of  actual  management. 
Moreover,  the  railroads  have  been 
required  to  pay  their  own  way,  and 
have  supported  local,  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  governments  through  heavy 
taxation. 

Trucks,  busses,  boats  and  air¬ 
planes  have  fared  much  better  at  the 
hands  of  government.  They  have 
not  been  subjected  to  such  rigid  re¬ 
strictions.  Instead,  they  have  been 
I)ermitted  to  do  pretty  much  as  they 
please.  They  have  even  enjoyed  aid, 
in  one  form  or  another,  from  the 
public  purse. 

This  unequal  competition,  more 
than  anything  else,  has  prevented 
the  railroads  from  earning  a  living. 
In  many  cases,  it  has  stopped  them 
from  getting  business  —  business 
which  rightfully  should  have  been 
theirs  because  they  are  best  fitted  to 
handle  it.  Is  there  any  wonder  that 
the  self-supporting,  tax-paying  rail¬ 
roads  have  found  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  keep  their  heads  above 
water  ? 

The  transix)rtation  problem,  of 
which  the  railroad  problem  is  the 
most  important  part,  will  never  be 
solved  until  all  carriers  of  commerce 
are  treated  alike  in  matters  of  regu¬ 
lation,  taxation  and  subsidy. 

The  Congress  now  in  session  is 
expected  to  give  serious  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  transportation  situation. 
It  will  be  asked  to  accord  all  public 
carriers  a  fair  chance  to  do  that 
w’ork  for  which  each  is  best  suited. 
Under  such  a  policy,  the  American 
public  w'ill  get  the  best  in  transpor¬ 
tation  service  at  the  lowest  real  cost'. 
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Talk  the  Consumer’s  Language 

{Continued  from  page  36) 


security,  the  consumer  will  expect 
similar  treatment  in  both  instances. 
Under  regular  open  book  credit,  the 
ordinary  dealer  exhausts  every  effort 
to  collect  while  keeping  the  custom¬ 
er’s  goodwill  before  placing  tbe  ac¬ 
count  in  the  hands  of  a  collection 
agency  or  suing.  Under  the  usual 
installment  contract,  the  seller  has 
many  remedies  in  the  written  agree¬ 
ment.  The  consumer,  in  general, 
does  not  expect  such  remedies  to 
exist.  From  these  facts  and  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  it  is  possible  to  draw  an¬ 
other  conclusion. 

“The  consumer  does  not  under¬ 
stand  the  provisions  of  the  ordinary 
regular  installment  contract.  There 
is  a  great  need  either  to  educate  the 
consumer  to  present  contract  forms 
or  to  modify  the  contract  forms  to 
coincide  with  what  the  consumer 
believes  them  to  be. 

“With  the  entrance  of  new  opera¬ 
tors  accustomed  to  open  book  credit 
operations,  into  the  installment 
field,  some  extremely  simple  and 
straightforward  contracts  have  ap¬ 
peared.  Two  of  the  clearest  and 
simplest  contract  forms  are  those  of 
Sears  Roebuck,  as  follows : 

(a)  Mail  Order 

Enclosed  is  a  deposit  of  $ . which 

is  to  be  used  in  part  payment  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  shipped. 

Beginning  thirty  days  after  the  ship¬ 
ment  is  received,  I  will  pay  $ . each 

month  as  required  by  your  terms  until 
I  have  paid  in  full,  unless  I  decide  not 
to  keep  the  merchandise,  in  which  event 
1  will  notify  you,  and  when  you  give  me 
instructions  I  will  return  the  shipment  at 
your  expense.  Then  you  are  to  return 
the  deposit,  also  the  transportation 
charges  I  paid,  if  any,  when  I  received  the 
shipment.  Title  to  and  right  of  possession 
of  the  property  shall  remain  in  you  until 
I  have  paid  in  full.  I  agree  to  protect 
and  not  to  sell,  mortgage,  remove  or 
otherwise  deprive  you  of  right  of  posses¬ 
sion  without  your  written  consent. 

(b)  Retail  Store 

Herewith  is  a  deposit  of  $ .  you 

require  with  order  which  is  to  be  used 
in  part  payment  of  the  merchandise. 

Beginning  thirty  days  after  date  I  will 

pay  $ .  each  month  as  required  by 

your  terms  until  I  have  paid  in  full.  Title 
to  and  right  of  possession  of  the  property 
shall  remain  in  you  until  I  have  paid  in 
full.  I  agree  to  protect  and  not  to  sell, 
mortgage,  remove  or  otherwise  deprive 
you  of  right  of  possession  without  your 
written  consent,  and  upon  default  of  any 


payment  or  payments,  you  may,  at  your 
option,  take  back  the  merchandise  or 
affirm  the  sale  and  hold  me  for  the  full 
unpaid  balance. 

Both  Sears  Roebuck  &  Company 
forms  have  definite  spaces  for  list¬ 
ing  all  of  the  financial  details  of  the 
conditional  sale  clearly.  A  relatively 
simple  department  store  contract  is; 

Herewith  is  a  deposit  of  . 

dollars  ($ . )  you  require  with  order, 

which  is  to  be  in  part  payment  of  the 
following  merchandise. 

(Description  of  Goods) 

Beginning  .  19...,  I  will 

pay  .  Dollars  ($ . ), 

and  a  like  sum  on  the . day  of 

each  month  until  the  account  shall  be  fully 
paid. 

I  agree  to  protect  said  property,  not  to 
remove,  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the 
same,  without  your  written  consent.  In 
the  event  of  default  of  any  of  the  above 
payments  or  of  a  violation  of  any  of  the 
terms  of  this  agreement  on  my  part,  you 
may,  at  your  option,  elect  to  declare  the 
whole  purchase  price  due  and  payable  and 
have  the  right  to  take  possession  of  said 
property.  No  agreement,  promise  or  war¬ 
ranty,  in  any  way  relating  to  the  sale  of 
the  merchandise  hereinabove  set  forth, 
other  than  contained  herein,  has  been 
made  by  you. 

The  waiver  of  guarantee  in  the  de¬ 
partment  store  contract  may  be  open 
to  question.  Yet  these  contracts 
show  the  trend  towards  simplified 
statements  of  the  agreement  be¬ 
tween  conditional  buyer  and  seller. 

A  Few  Questions 

“In  examining  and  analyzing  the 
material  available,  no  specific  cure- 
alls  have  become  apparent.  The 
problem  of  adjusting  the  interests  of 
consumer  and  conditional  seller  will 
have  to  be  worked  out  over  a  period 
of  years  and  through  numerous 
court  interpretations.  From  the  evi¬ 
dence  at  hand,  however,  there  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  certain  problems  in  exist¬ 
ence  which  will  require  answers, 
probably  definite  answers,  in  the  not 
too  distant  future.  Since  the  solu¬ 
tions  to  these  problems  are  not  easy 
and  are,  to  some  extent,  interde¬ 
pendent,  it  seems  not  unreasonable 
to  state  them  in  the  form  of  ques¬ 
tions  : 

1.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to 
separate  the  problem  of  fraud  and 


These 

little 

books 


CUT  ^ 
CREDIT 
LOSSES 


Scores  of  department 
stores  now  using  Rand  McNally 
“coupon  cash”  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  results! 

They  report  that  these  Budget 
Coupon  Books  provide  a  prac¬ 
tical,  friendly  system  of  credit 
control.  They  find  this  new  kind 
of  money  not  only  stimulates  cus¬ 
tomer  buying,  but  also  saves  cost¬ 
ly  bookkeeping. 

Rand  McNally  Budget  Coupon 
Books  are  issued  in  all  conven¬ 
ient  amounts — ^from  $10.00  and 
up.  Your  customers  pay  20  or 
25%  down,  and  the  balance  in 
easy  monthly  installments. 

The  dependability  and  accuracy 
of  Rand  McNally  Coupon  Books 
have  been  demonstrated  by  actual 
use.  For  further  information  and 
samples,  write  Dept.  B-1,  Rand 
McNally  &  Company,  536  South 
dark  Street.  Chicago — or  111 
Eighth  Avenue.  New  York  City. 

RAND  MCNALLY 
BUDGET 

COUPON  BOOKS 
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(jur  Latch-String 
is  Always  Out 
for  Members  of 
the  NRDGA 


T  A  THEN  EVER  you're  in 
"  ’  New  York  be  sure  to 
visit  our  showrooms.  Make 
that  visit  a  "must"  on  your 
list  of  places  to  go  to  and 
things  to  see.  You  will  be 
impressed  with  our  1939 
(World's  Fair  Year)  crea¬ 
tions. 

Decorative 

Flowers 

Display 

Novelties 

Original 

Fixtures 

The  largest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  collections  to  be  seen 
under  one  roof  anywhere. 

DECORATIVE 
PLANT  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

Importers  &  Manufacturers 
230  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


its  necessarily  severe  remedies  from 
the  main  contract? 

2.  If  the  add-on  contract  has  cer¬ 
tain  advantages,  would  not  its 
possible  abuses  be  largely  eliminated 
if  all  payments  were  credited  to  the 
first  item  of  goods  bought  until  it 
were  paid  for  and  its  title  passed  to 
the  buyer? 

3.  Is  the  waiver  of  homestead 
and  similar  exemptions  desirable  ? 
Such  exemptions  were  created  be¬ 
cause  of  a  real  need  for  them  and, 
in  general  transactions  involving 
debt,  they  apply. 

4.  Can  some  system  be  w'orked 
out  whereby  ijayment  is  based  upon 
the  goods  living  up  to  dealer 
or  manufacturer  representation  or 
guarantee  without  the  necessity  of 
court  action?  Should  the  dealer  be 
unconditionally  responsible  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  contract  to  the  finance 
company  while  the  actual  buyer 
is  unconditionally  responsible  only 
when  the  merchandise  is  up  to  rep¬ 
resentation  ? 

5.  Should  not  the  use  of  the  wage 
assignment  be  carefully  limited  or 
prohibited?  Are  wage  assignments 
exceeding  10  or  15  percent  of  the 
pay  check  ever  justifiable?  This 


question  has  already  l)een  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  field  of  small  loans  and 
a  limit  of  10  percent  put  in  the 
model  small  loan  law.  Merchants 
dealing  in  installment  sales  might 
adopt  a  similar  provision  in  general 
practice. 

6.  Does  not  the  right  of  reix)s- 
session  without  court  order  give  the 
unscrupulous  seller  too  great  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  abuse? 

7.  Is  there  any  excuse  for  not 
stating  terms  and  finance  charges 
and  the  type  of  contract  clearly  and 
not  giving  the  buyer  a  copy  of  the 
contract  ?  Does  not  such  a  lack  of 
specific  information  throw  an  aura 
of  questionability  around  the  trans¬ 
action  ? 

8.  Is  not  the  development  of  a 
simple  standard  contract  whose 
terms  coincide  with  business  prac¬ 
tice  and  consumer  understanding 
the  only  method  by  which  the  in¬ 
stallment  business  can  develop  a 
permanent  prosperity?  Is  there  any 
excuse  for  having  a  written  agree¬ 
ment  read  one  way,  and  an  oral 
agreement  frequently  contradict  the 
written  one,  with  actual  business 
practice  varying  between  the  two 
extremes  ? 


Home  Furnishings 

{Continued  from  page  46) 


will  be  done  about  it,  to  the  pleased 
relief  of  most  furniture  manufactur¬ 
ers,  but  it  probably  won’t  be  this 
year. 

*  *  * 

IVhat's  New  in  Model  Rooms  is 
next  on  the  program.  If  there  is 
any  discussion  whatever  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  we  will  cheerfully  eat  the  new 
hat  that  we're  going  to  buy  as  soon 
as  this  Bulletin  goes  to  press.  But 
in  passing,  let  us  mention  the  W’ana- 
maker  build-a-home  rooms,  incorpo¬ 
rating  the  three-year  furnishing  plan 
idea ;  the  Chinese  influence  in  a  bed¬ 
room  at  Sloane’s,  which  we  think 
foreshadows  a  new  style  trend ;  the 
use  of  wallpaper  and  draperies  of 
the  same  pattern  in  a  room  at 
McCreery’s;  the  rooms  at  Altman’s 
Young  Homemaker’s  Shop,  which 
actually  are  about  the  average  size 
of  city  apartment  rooms;  pink  and 
black  as  a  room  scheme  which  is 
making  its  way  with  astonishing 
speed  from  prestige  to  middle 
bracket  lines.  And  maybe  some¬ 


body  would  like  to  make  something 
of  Lord  &  Taylor’s  fantastic  “deco¬ 
rator”  rooms’ 

Slip-Cover  Manual 

High  percentage  of  returns  of 
slip-covers  supplied  by  many  de¬ 
partments  is  due  to  bad  guess¬ 
work  on  the  part  of  the  consumer. 
In  many  cases  she  over  or  under 
estimates  the  size  of  her  furniture 
and  wrongly  identifies  its  tvqie. 

In  collalxiration  with  Good  House¬ 
keeping  Institute.  Sure-Fit  Pro¬ 
ducts,  Inc.  of  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.  has  in  preparation  a  com¬ 
prehensive  manual  that  includes  a 
simple,  detailed  formula  for  sales¬ 
people  that  will  minimize  returns. 
Basis  of  the  procedure  is  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  furniture  by  type  and 
size  with  simple,  suggestive  ques¬ 
tions  which,  when  answered  by  the 
consumer,  automatically  places  her 
furniture  in  the  right  group  for 
size  and  type.  The  manual  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  February 
15th.  ' 
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CORSETS  «n.i  BRASSIERES 


A  survey  of  lUcinufcirtiirers' 
lines  fis  they  will  be  presented 
fit  market  for  the  season  of 


SPRING 
19  3  9 
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IMPORTANT  EVENTS 

Tuesday,  January  17 

HOTEL  ASTOR  •  NEW  YORK 

Warner  Presents 

**The  Corset  of  Tomorrow'* 

A  dramatic  showing  of 
original  creations  for 
Spring,  1939 


Warner  Schools  of  Modern  Corsetry 

CHICAGO — Palmer  House 
February  6th  through  9th 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C.— Hotel  Raleigh 
February  7lh  through  lOth 
DALLAS,  TEXAS— Hotel  Adolphus 
February  21st  through  24th 
BOSTON,  MASS— Parker  House 
February  28th  through  Morch  3rd 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
February  ISth  through  17th 

Write  for  information 

THE  V/ARNER  BROTHERS  CO. 

200  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
367  West  Adorns  Street,  Chicago 
28  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco 
In  Canada:  Parisian  Corset  Mfg.  Co.,  Quebec 


i: .. 


LE  GANT  "Sta-Up-Top”  (U.  S.  Pat.  No.  2,136,742,  Nov.  15,  1938)  girdles  will  be  advertised 
every  month  in  VOGUE,  and  also  in  64  Metropolitan  newspapers  with  a  circulation  of  1316  million. 
“Sta-Up-Band”  A’LURE  bras  are  likewise  being  advertised  consistently  in  VOGUE  and  HARPER’S 
BAZAAR.  Are  you  ready  to  meet  the  demand  created  by  this  advertising?  \ 
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NOW  irS  THE 


For  Stout  and 
Medium  Stout 


STYLE  1355 


Mode  of  royon  sotin;  lined  with  heovy 
net;  elostic  side  gores;  hooked  bock. 
Siies  34  to  46  ot  513.50  per  dozen. 


Mode  of  royon  sotin  with  jersey  topi 
2  side  gores  of  elostic;  hooked  bock. 
Sizes  34  to  46  ot  $11  per  dozen. 


AT  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES! 

MEANING  SUBSTANTIAL  MARK  UPS 


AAode  of  imported  lace; 
net  lined;  2  elastic  gores; 
hooked  bock.  Sizes  34  to 
46  at  $14  per  dozen. 


STYLE  170S 


Mode  of  royon  batiste; 
elastic  center  and  tide 
gores;  hooked  bock.  Sizes 
34  to  46  at  $11  per  dozen. 


Mode  of  pre-thrunk  broad¬ 
cloth.  Hooked  bock.  Sizes 
34  to  46  at  $8  per  dozen. 


MADE  BY  CROWN  CORSET  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
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CAMP  EDUCATIONAL  CDUKSE 

The  tenth  annual  Camp  Instructional  Course  will  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin  during  the  week  of  the 
corset  openings,  January  16  to  19.  It  will  include  fit¬ 
ting  practice,  discussion  of  anatomy,  lx)dy  mechanics 
and  the  application  of  the  supports  for  a  wide  variety 
of  conditions.  In  addition,  there  will  be  a  showing  of 
the  Camp  talking  picture.  “Portrait  of  Woman",  which 
tells  in  an  entertaining  fashion  a  story  of  interest  to 
every  woman. 
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hold.  She  has  a  husband  and  two  or  three  children — maybe 
more.  She  runs  her  home  without  a  lot  of  servants.  Her 
figure  isn’t  what  it  used  to  be.  She  has  put  on  weight — she 
tires  more  easily — life  is  taking  its  physical  toll  .  .  .  Who 
is  this  woman?  She  is  the  typical  prospect  for  a  scientific 
support.  She  requires  a  foundation  garment  that  will  give 
her  more  than  superficial  figure  moulding.  With  or  without 
her  doctor’s  advice,  she  is  in  the  market  for  a  scientific 


support  that  will  help  nature  help  her.  She  is  a  customer 


SUPPORT. 
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mti  and  millions  of  others 
have  seen  the  famous  Camp 
Transparent  Woman  . 


Additional  millions  have  read  about  her  in  the  news- 
papers  and  magazines;  heard  her  discussed  by  eminent 

authorities  on  the  radio  from  coast  to  coast  .  .  .  01 

The  story  of  the  Gamp  Transparent  Woman,  the  remarkable 
educational  exhibit  sponsored  by  the  maker  of  Camp  Supports, 
is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition  here.  In  the  two  years 

Camp  Transparent  Hh 

that  have  elapsed  since  this  unique  hgure  was  farst  introduced  ifoman,  the  only  one  of  «  n 

at  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York,  it  has  been  viewed  by  more  'aroused  ’^Ihe^intTrest^f 

than  five  million  persons,  including  some  sixty  thousand  ^ifi^support^^h  has^tem 

1  •  .  hailed  as  the  outstanding  It  .n 

physicians.  health  educational  exhibit  WW  |9|| 

of  its  time  by  scores  of  V.v  IB 

From  the  retailer’s  point  of  view,  what  is  the  significance  of  physicians,  scientists  and  Y||V 

this  tremendous  public  interest  in  a  scientific  exhibit?  The  liwf 

answer  is  simply  this: — No  woman  can  look  at  the  Camp 
Transparent  Woman  or  read  about  her  without  realizing  how 
important  properly  designed  scientific  support  must  be  to 

herself — and  without  some  question  arising  as  to  the  adequacy  of  her  present  corset  or  foundation. 

Everywhere  alert,  progressive  stores  took  note  of  this  new  interest,  and  turned  it  to  their  advantage  by 
featuring  and  aggressively  promoting  Camp  Scientific  Supports.  The  Camp  Transparent  Woman,  as 
the  symbol  of  this  great  interest,  appeared  in  store  promotions  of  every  sort — newspaper  advertising, 
window  displays,  folders,  motion  picture  showings  and  lectures,  as  well  as  entire  new  special  depart¬ 
ments  devoted  exclusively  to  selling  Camp  Supports.  In  addition  to  all  this,  consistent,  dignified 

advertising  continued  to  appear  in  the  medical  magazines 
which  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  had  carried  the 
Camp  message  to  every  doctor  in  America. 

The  Camp  Transparent  Woman  became  a  challenge  to  store 
managements  all  over  the  country — raising  this  one  ques¬ 
tion:  “Are  you  taking  full  advantage  of  the  great  profit 
possibilities  in  Camp  Scientific  Supports?” 

To  properly  answer  this  question,  store  executives  be¬ 
gan  to  investigate,  with  the  help  of  Camp  representatives, 
the  potential  market  for  scientific  supports.  They  discov- 


Many  of  the  country's 
leading  stores  have 
shown  this  sales-com 
pelling,  entertaining. 
Camp  sponsored,  talk 
ing  motion  picture  to 
their  customers.  Have 
you  shown  it  yet? 
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ered,  in  many  cases  to  their  amazement,  that 
in  addition  to  the  primary  market  consisting 
of  so-called  “prescription  cases”  recom¬ 
mended  by  physicians,  there  existed  a  tre¬ 
mendous  secondary  market,  much  greater  in 
actual  numbers  and  possible  dollar  volume, 
in  the  countless  numbers  of  women  who  are 
prospects  for  general  wear  supports ;  that  is. 
Camp  Supports  which  embody  all  the  scien¬ 
tific  principles  of  the  patented  Camp  con¬ 
struction  but  which  are  designed  for  general 
wear  by  women  requiring  special  support 


Camp  helps  you 
operate  profitab¬ 
ly  by  training 
your  sales  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the 
proper  fitting  of 
Camp  Supports. 


This  full-page  advertisement  in  color  appears  in  the 
January  15th  issue  of  VOGUE.  Blow-ups  for  window 
displays  are  atmlable. 


in  cases  of  bad  posture,  backache,  fatigue,  overweight,  underweight,  muscular  weakness,  prolapses  and 
other  general  conditions  which  are  aided  by  a  properly  designed  and  correctly  fitted  scientific  support. 

It  is  this  tremendous  market  which  is  attracting  more  and  more  interest  on  the  part  of  keen  merchandise 
men  and  buyers  everywhere.  They  find  on  investigation  that  S.  H.  Camp  &  Company  has  a  definite 
plan  for  helping  them  go  after  this  market,  and  that  properly  executed,  this  plan  results  in  building  a 
sound,  substantial  business  which  has  many  advantages  over  the  usual  corset  department  operation. 


Smart  stores  employ  consis¬ 
tent  advertising  in  the  drive 
for  scientific  support  business. 
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Here  is  added  evidence  of  the 
promotional  effort  which  lead¬ 
ing  stores  are  putting  behind 
Camp  Supports.  Many  of  the 
country's  leading  stores  have 
arranged  special  departments 
devoted  exclusively  to  Camp 
Support  Service. 


ASK  YOURSELF  FRANKLY 


“Am  I  neglecting  the  tremendous  possibilities  offered 
by  the  Camp  line?”  If  there  is  any  doubt  in  your  mind, 
let  a  Camp  representative  go  into  the  matter  with  you. 
Discover  for  yourself  the  advantages  which  Camp  has 
to  offer: 


Camp  Supports  for  general  wear,  as  well  as  for  prescription  use,  are 
recommended  by  doctors  the  world  over. 

Camp  Supports  are  a  necessity  to  millions  of  women. 

In  selling  Camp  Supports,  you  render  a  true  service  to  your  customers 
and  build  lasting  good-will. 

Camp  Supports  are  not  subject  to  seasonal  fluctuations  and,  therefore, 
the  turn-over  in  Camp  garments  represents  steady  all-year-round  business. 

Camp  Supports  attract  to  your  store  the  type  of  customer  who  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  “purchasing  agent”  for  the  whole  family. 

Camp  Supports  are  standard — they  know  no  mark-downs. 

2,500,000  babies  born  each  year  give  some  idea  of  the  market  for  Camp 
Maternity  Supports.  How  many  do  you  sell — compared  with  your  sales 
of  maternity  dresses? 

Thousands  of  your  customers  are  purchasing  scientific  supports  today 
from  door-to-door  canvassers.  Camp  Supports  are  sold  exclusively  through 
established  retail  stores — never  door-lo^loor. 


S.  H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY,  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 


World**  Largetl  Manufacturers  of  Scientific  Supports 
Offices  at:  New  York,  Chicago.  Windsor,  Ont.,  London,  Eng. 
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There  is  more  genuine  optimism  in  the  corset  market  for  the  coming  year  than 
has  been  evident  for  some  time.  In  support  of  this  optimism  many  manufacturers 
have  taken  on  additional  mills  or  spaces  for  purposes  which  permit  of  expansion 
of  corset  activities.  New  mills,  new  working  quarters  and  new  and  glorified  show 
rooms  are  cases  in  point. 

It  may  be  significant  that  there  are  no  radical  changes  either  in  line  or  design  of 
garments,  but  that  there  are  ideas  put  forth  in  improving  lines.  No  upsetting,  but 
a  trend  toward  normally  keeping  on  the  upgrade  toward  a  better  product  at  the 
right  price. 

Many  manufacturers  have  added  lines  of  brassieres  that  never  had  them  before 
and  have  been  most  painstaking  about  designing  them.  There  are  lines  which 
have  added  a  few  trial  numbers  of  juniors  or  stouts  that  have  previously  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  average  figures.  New  fabrics  and  placement  of  talons  and  the 
diaphragm  control  with  the  two,  three  and  four  inch  waistlines  are  prominent. 
There  is  the  longer  16  inch  garment,  the  innovations  introduced  with  the  one 
piece  garment  which  is  designed  to  do  the  job  of  the  two  without  the  bother. 
There  are  the  occasional  efforts  to  get  the  whole  underneath  into  one  garment, 
so  it  could  be  a  "one"  and  the  search  for  the  perfect  undergarment  and  experi¬ 
mentation  for  the  strapless  or  transparent  dress. 

The  interest  old  corset  people  are  now  taking  in  brassieres  indicates  the  growing 
importance  of  this  garment.  The  addition  of  elastic  fabrics  so  that  the  sitting 
position  is  allowed  for  as  well  as  the  standing  is  seriously  considered  by  them. 
Freedom  and  comfort  plus  control  seems  to  be  their  watchword.  Daintiness  and 
high  styling  is  coming  more  and  more  to  the  fore  in  the  styles  for  heavier  figures. 
Pantie  girdles  are  being  presented  with  crotches  that  are  more  practical  and 
better  fitting.  Silk  shoulder  straps  are  being  put  on  garments  of  the  lower 
brackets.  Waistlines  of  girdles  are  gusseted  for  comfort  and  "stay-up-ness"  as 
well  as  high  fashion  "up-ness".  The  bandeau  for  the  heavier  woman  who  does 
not  want  a  corsetted  feeling.  The  brassiere  for  the  youthful  figure  who  wants  to 
be  controlled  to  the  nth  degree.  The  all-in-one  which  covers  every  type  of  figure 
particularly  the  one  with  the  fleshy  back  but  wants  that  back  line  low.  The  new 
built-up  shoulders  which  are  not  too  obvious. 

The  market  is  offering  plenty  of  slight  changes  that  are  mighty  because  these 
changes  will  not  throw  out  previous  numbers  but  offer  something  subtly  intriguing 
to  the  woman  who  is  fashion  minded  and  yet  will  hold  those  who  are  wedded 
to  a  good  garment  of  last  season.  Truly  a  wise  merchandising  idea. 


—PEARL  BERRY. 


PREVIEW 


back  with  adjustable  hook  closing  snugs- 
in  the  waistline. 

Crown  Corset  Company 

New  in  the  Rengo  line  is  a  series  of 
brassieres  which  have  been  added  this 
season.  They  are  especially  designed  for 
wear  with  Rengo  corsets  and  fit  in  with 
the  usual  price  range. 

1709  is  a  bandeau  of  rayon  satin,  fully 
lined  with  net  and  cloth.  It  is  fagotted, 
tucked  and  reinforced  to  form  rounded 
bust  cups.  Ribbon  straps. 

1708  is  a  plain  batiste  bra  with  built  up 
shoulder  straps.  It  is  fagotted  and  stitch¬ 
ed  and  has  an  insert  of  elastic  to  form 
bust  line.  Front  gusset  of  elastic  at  waist¬ 
line. 

1355  is  of  rayon  satin  with  fagotted 
front  seams.  Cut  especially  for  control 
and  daintily  edged  and  trimmed  with  net. 
Elastic  gussets  at  waistline. 

1354  is  an  all  lace  bra  with  elastic 
gusset  at  front  full  length.  Built  up 
shoulder  straps. 

665  is  a  girdle  of  liatiste  and  Darleen 
elastic.  It  is  a  four  panel  model  with 
Talon  closing.  The  back  panel  is  of  cloth 
and  lined.  The  model  is  well  boned,  and 
is  made  in  an  attractive  new  material. 

658  is  a  girdle  of  rayon  satin  brocade 
with  Darleen.  Four  panels.  Talon  closed. 
Well  tailored  for  style  as  well  as.  control. 

290  is  a  Darleen  two  way  stretch  with 
figured  batiste  front  panel.  It  is  Talon 
closed  and  designed  for  slight  to  medium 
figure. 

668  is  a  four  panel  batiste  and  Ken¬ 
drick  French  faced  elastic.  It  has  a  ma¬ 
terial  back  and  Talon  closing. 

217  is  a  girdle  of  jacquard  batiste  in  a 
dainty  pattern  and  of  fine  quality.  It  is 
a  four  panel  model  with  material  back 


William  Carter  Company 
Pantie  girdle  in  the  Spiro-inlay 
group  of  Lastex  cotton  and  rayon 
fabric. 


Warner  Brothers 

New  Le  Gant  Alphabet  corselette 
of  rayon  satin  with  Lastex  panels 
and  power  net  side  sections.  Lace 
lop.  New  nude  shade. 


and  a  gusset  of  elastic  at  the  waistline. 
It  has  a  medium  high  waistline.  Kendrick 
French  faced  elastic  is  used. 

822  is  a  foundation  of  rayon  satin  twill 
with  elastic  sides  and  is  designed  for  the 
short,  stout  figure.  It  has  a  lace  bra  and 
trimming,  ribbon  straps,  medium  back  and 
is  well  boned. 

879  is  a  foundation  of  figured  batiste 
with  Kendrick  French  faced  elastic  with 
a  lace  bra.  It  has  a  lace  bra  with  built  up 
shoulder  straps  and  is  a  semi-stepin  with 
side  hook.  The  material  is  a  new  pattern. 

802  is  a  jacquard  batiste  foundation 
front  and  hack  with  side  panels  cut  on  the 
slant  for  special  control.  The  Talon  is 
placed  on  a  slant. 


Warner  Bros.  Co. 


Y3474B — LeGant  Royale,  a  boneless 
lastex  satin  corselette  combined  with  side 
sections  of  power  net  lastex.  It  has  a 
talon  side  closing  below  the  lace  bra  which 
has  adjustable  hooks  fastening  in  the 
back.  A  three  inch  Sta-Up-Top*  band 
under  the  bra  in  the  back  anchors  the 
garment  to  the  figure.  Back  construction 
of  two  way-one  way  with  fagoted  seams, 
adjustable  shoulder  straps  and  flat  garters. 

Y3544B — Alphabet  LeGant  Royale  of 
rayon  satin  front  with  lace  brassiere  at¬ 
tached  only  in  the  front  and  adjustable 
hooks  in  center  back  to  nip  in  the  waist¬ 
line.  The  two  way-one  way  back  of  lastex 
satin  is  anchored  by  a  three  inch  Sta- 
Up-Top  adjustable  strap. 

Y352 — LeGant  suit  corset  of  rayon 
batiste  with  concealed  front  boning  and 
side  front  talon  opening.  Two  way-one 
way  back  of  satin  lastex  has  a  four  inch 
Sta-Up-Top  band  across  the  back  to  snug- 
in  the  waistline. 

1288B — Crinoline  basque  of  stitched 
batiste  with  lace  upper  sections  and  las¬ 
tex  silk  batiste  back  with  gores  at  the 
waistline.  It  is  held  in  place  by  means  of 
a  light  wiring  at  the  underarm  seams- 
exclusive  with  LeGant. 

Y3499 — Zaza,  a  dancing  girdle  with 
strapless  bra  designed  of  satin  and  satin 
lastex.  This  is  a  tailored  model  with 
partly  open  bosom  and  released  curved 
hipline. 

Y3599 — Strapless  corselette  with  long 
hipline  of  satin  and  satin  lastex  with 
lace  bust  sections.  Talon  closing  at  center 


The  William  Carter  Co. 

Fabric  character  and  diversification 
again  stand  out  prominently  in  the  new 
Carter  line  of  youth  figure  foundations 
for  spring. 

Garment  styling  and  details  of  cut  and 
finish  likewise  stand  out  in  all  branches 
of  the  new  line  as  does  the  added  sightli¬ 
ness  and  appeal  of  each  individual  gar¬ 
ment.  In  line  with  the  present  silhouette 
trend,  welted  “no-roll”  waistlines  are 
noted  on  many  girdle  and  pantie  num¬ 
bers  while  the  same  snug  fitting  effect 
is  achieved  in  the  all  in-one  styles  by  a 
stitch  change  in  the  body  fabric  itself. 
As  usual  there  are  many  numbers  with 
bones  and  panels  as  well  as  many  with¬ 
out. 

While  nets  and  laces  occupy  a  very 
prominent  position  in  the  line  as  a  whole, 
they  represent  only  a  part  of  the  success 
Carter  has  been  able  to  achieve  this  sea-, 
son  in  their  constant  endeavor  to  offer 


The  Crown  Corset  Company 
A  combination  with  Rengo  inner- 
Belt  of  richly  brocaded  rayon 
batiste,  side  panels  and  gores  of 
Darleen  Super  power. 


‘Sta-l7p-Top  c.\clusive  with  LeGant. 
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more  and  more  control  with  less  and  less 
weight.  Such  light  service  weight  num¬ 
bers  as  the  popular  Mouldettes,  Silver- 
kins,  and  Picot  Nets  have  been  material¬ 
ly  stepped  up,  and  in  addition  an  entire¬ 
ly  new  fabric  called  “Spirotuc”  will  be 
introduced  in  a  girdle,  pantie  girdle,  and 
complete.  Though  this  new  fabric  is  rela¬ 
tively  thin  and  definitely  light  weight,  it 
has  such  marvelous  holding  power  it  may 
easily  be  substituted  for  those  much 
heavier  garments  which  so  many  women 
have  previously  thought  necessary  for 
proper  control. 

Another  interesting  highlight  of  the 
new  Carter  line  is  the  completeness  with 
which  they  have  carried  out  each  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  line.  The  spiro  inlay  group  is 
most  complete  with  numerous  subdivi¬ 
sions  and  many  interesting  fabrics  and 
garment  styles.  Likewise  the  “Lastex” 
jersey  group  is  more  complete  and  inter¬ 
esting  than  heretofore.  So  too,  are  the 
groups  of  nets  and  laces. 

S.  H.  Camp  &  Co. 

1308 — A  supporting  combination  for 
the  tall,  heavy,  full  thigh  figure.  Made 
from  an  exclusive  patterned  rayon  shadow 
strip  coutil  with  tea  rose  mercerized 
batiste  bust  sections.  Elastic  inserts 
through  front  and  sides  of  skirt  for  fitting 
snugly  and  release  when  sitting.  It  fea¬ 
tures  the  Camp  back  lacing  adjustment 
attached  to  tabs  especially  wide  in  front 
which  gives  a  wide  expanse  of  support 
across  front  at  lower  abdomen. 

637 — A  support  for  the  person  who  has 
an  extreme  pendulous  abdomen  and  full 
thighs.  The  lower  portion  of  the  front 


S.  H.  Camp  &  Co. 
Maternity  garment  for  intermedi¬ 
ate  figure.  Front  and  hip  sections 
achieve  abdominal  support.  Light 
weight  (15  ounces). 


has  ample  storage  room  while  the  top  is 
built  high  to  control  upper  abdominal 
flesh.  The  back  from  waistline  down  is 
long  and  curves  well  under  gluteus  while 
above  waistline  is  average  height  with 
sufficient  room  to  take  care  of  shoulder 
fat.  A  scientific  support  for  the  large 
full  figure  that  will  give  flattering  lines. 

2892 — A  support  adaptable  for  the 
small,  short  woman  made  in  a  dainty 
pattern  of  figured  material  light  in  weight 
and  pleasing  in  appearance.  Lastex  front 
and  semi-circular  sections  in  the  groin. 

A  general  wear  and  post-operative  gar¬ 
ment  ;  efficient,  light  weight  and  com¬ 
fortable. 

135-B — A  garment  specially  designed 
for  visceroptosis  made  with  a  special  fab¬ 
ric  shaped  as  to  make  soft  pockets  over 
the  crest  of  hip,  this  relieves  pressure 
from  the  hip  crest  and  allows  the  front 
to  hug  close  when  adjustment  is  made 
securing  a  close  fit  across  the  lower  ab¬ 
domen  and  holds  the  viscera  in  a  more 
normal  position.  Attractive  material  and 
well  balanced  lines. 

575 — A  useful  general  wear  and  post¬ 
operative  garment  with  sufficient  length 
to  control  heavy  thighs.  This  garment  is 
scientifically  designed  to  give  abdominal 
as  well  as  hack  support.  Made  of  tea 
rose  rayon  striped  coutil  with  two-strap 
back  adjustment. 

583 — This  groin  line  garment  has  a 
self  material  front  with  elastic  top  re¬ 
lease.  Designed  to  give  both  upper  and 
lower  abdominal  support  and  suited  to 
varied  figure  proportions.  An  added  fea¬ 
ture  is  an  elastic  insert  at  bottom  of  groin 
sections  giving  release  over  top  of  thigh. 
A  general  wear  support  especially  useful 
for  any  high  incision,  umbilical  or  in¬ 
cisional  hernia. 

75 — A  lumbosacral  support  designed 
with  long  sides  and  front  to  control  the 
thighs;  elastic  gussets  at  the  bottom  of 
front,  sides  and  back.  Elastic  at  top  of 
side  sections  permits  greater  comfort  in 
fitting  small  waists.  Made  in  fancy  coutil 
with  strap  holding  top  lines  snugly  to 
body. 

150 — A  visceroptosis  garment  so  de¬ 
signed  as  to  give  complete  thigh  control 
support  without  sacrificing  its  purpose. 
.\n  elastic  band  bridges  across  the  front, 
holding  thighs  in  a  comfortable  grip  and 
with  a  V  gusset  added  in  the  hip  section, 
ample  room  is  provided  for  sitting.  Two 
strap  adjustment  as  well  as  hooded  effect 
over  hip  crest  permits  a  solid  front  foun¬ 
dation  that  holds  firmly. 

112 — A  general  wear  and  postoperative 
support  in  thigh  length  and  with  sufficient 
height  for  hernia  and  gall  bladder  cases. 
Fashionable  lines  for  the  stocky  tall  type. 
Handsome  two-tone  fancy  material;  top 
finished  with  a  dainty  picot  braid. 

243 — .An  exceptional  regular  back  lace 
girdle  with  thigh  control  for  the  type 
with  heavier  lower  figure.  Gives  rigid 
sacro-iliac  support.  Two  sets  of  straps 
permit  varied  adjustments;  pressure  may 
be  brought  either  high  or  low  according 


Artistic  Foundations 

High  waist  girdle.  Silk  satin  front. 

Fagotted.  Cloth  bark  French  faille 

lastique  sides.  Flexzip  closing. 

to  the  need.  Especially  attractive  woven 
material  of  unusual  strength  for  this  type 
of  support,  yet  reasonably  soft  and  pliable. 

Artistic  Foundations 

“Debutante”  (Type  VII)  5534  Com¬ 
bination.  Triple  Control  with  lace  lasti¬ 
que  sides  and  satin  panels  front  and  back 
with  up  and  down  stretch.  High  bust¬ 
line  with  faggoted  detail.  Flex-zip  back 
closing.  Sizes  32-36. 

Egyptian  Figures  (Full  Bust  Straight 
Hip)  (Type  IV)  3465  Combination. 
Twin  Control  smartly  styled  built  up 
shoulder  with  Alencon  type  lace  top,  giv¬ 
ing  youthful  contour  to  a  full  bust.  Star 
dotted  lastique  sides  and  back  with  lustre 
silk  cloth  front.  Boned.  Sizes  32-42. 

Parisian  Figure  (Full  Bust)  (Type 
III)  3662  Combination.  “Twin-Flex.” 
Combination  with  a  girdle  and  bra  front. 
Designed  to  mold  the  figure  and  give  the 
smooth  distribution  of  a  combination  gar¬ 
ment  with  perfect  freedom  above  the 
waistline.  Thus  enabling  the  bustline  to 
remain  high  and  rounded  with  every 
movement  of  the  figure.  Created  for  the 
woman  who  fails  to  get  the  proper  up¬ 
lift  in  a  regulation  combination.  16  inch 
skirt. 

7594  Combination.  “French  Mold”  with 
silk  satin  cloth  front  and  back.  Boned 
front.  Imported  handloomed  elastic  side 
section.  Alencon  type  lace  in  rounded 
contour  bustline.  Semi-Flex-zip  side  clos¬ 
ing.  15  inch  skirt.  Sizes  34  to  42. 

4697  Combination.  Beis-Control  with 
super  lastique  side  sections,  cloth  front 
and  back.  Boned  front.  Flex-zip  side 
closing.  Alencon  type  lace  uplift  with 
lace  detail  carried  down  through  waist- 
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line  of  front  panel.  Sizes  34-42.  Thigh 
control  treatment.  Peach. 

1667  Girdle.  “Hi-waist.”  Beis-Control 
with  super  lastique  side  sections,  cloth 
front  and  back.  Boned  front.  Flex-zip 
side  closing.  19  inches  long — to  be  worn 
3  inches  above  the  natural  waistline. 
Sizes  27-34. 

Universal 

Universal  is  featuring  the  “Lady  Holly¬ 
wood”  line, made  of  fine  rayon  satin  back 
fabrics.  There  is  a  type  for  every  figure. 

8301  is  a  front  clasp  corsette  with  back 
lace  and  built  up  shoulder  with  swami 
bra  top.  It  is  heavily  boned  over  the 
diaphragm  and  designed  to  fit  those  who 
want  real  support  in  front  as  well  as 
flattening  in  back. 

8507  is  a  two-way  back  corsette  with 
lace  and  satin  bra  top  and  is  especially 
designed  for  those  who  want  the  com¬ 
fort  of  an  all  in  one  with  the  comfort 
of  a  two-way  stretch  girdle. 

7708  is  a  side  hook  girdle  completely 
lined  and  amply  boned  for  those  who 
want  a  substantial  support  in  a  “half 
length”  garment. 

.\lso  included  are  back  laced  corsets, 
innerbelt  corsettes  and  taloned  girdle. 

.^s  a  companion  group  in  perforated 
rubber  the  “Miss  Hollywood”  line  is  high¬ 
lighted  with  such  numbers  as  4879  which 
is  a  front  clasp  corsette  with  laced  back 
and  built  up  shoulder  and  swami  bra. 
This  garment  is  designed  to  give  real 
support  to  those  who  want  a  reducing 
garment. 

2500  in  this  series  is  a  corsette  made 
of  lighter  weight  perforated  rubber  with 
swami  bra  top.  It  is  talon  closed  with 
low  back  for  the  wants  of  the  junior  type. 

4119  is  a  side  talon  girdle  of  rayon 
satin,  reinforced  and  boned  over  the  ab¬ 
domen  for  control.  This  is  a  16  inch 
model  and  is  made  for  all  types. 

-Also  featured  are  the  “Diana-Deb” 
bras  made  in  junior,  average  and  mature 
figure  types  in  rayon,  satin  and  broad¬ 
cloth,  imported  laces,  etc. 


Maiden  Form  Brassiere  Co. 
New  ‘^Adagio’'  brassiere  for  the 
sab-deb  who  has  not  reached  her 
fall  development.  Style  2763. 


American  Lady  Corset  Co. 

One  of  the  highlights  in  this  line 

cleverly  designed  for  control  and 

ease. 

Maiden  Form  Brassiere  Co. 

In  this  line  there  are  many  improve¬ 
ments  but  no  radical  changes.  The  round¬ 
ed  bust  line  obtains  and  fabrics  are  kept 
up  to  the  usual  high  standards. 

2702  is  an  important  addition  in  the 
line.  It  is  called  .Adagio  and  is  designed 
for  the  young  girl  for  a  “first”.  It  has 
a  small  wide  breast  cup.  It  was  brought 
into  the  line  because  the  designer  saw  the 
necessity  for  her  own  daughter  as  well 
as  friends  of  her  daughter’s  for  a  control 
different  from  that  used  by  more  mature 
figures. 

2727  is  a  bandeau  much  like  the  fore¬ 
going  but  has  a  two  inch  band.  The  ma¬ 
terials  are  satin,  lace,  broadcloth  and  net. 

2761  has  an  interesting  adjustable  fea¬ 
ture  and  comes  in  lace,  satin,  broadcloth 
and  net  in  tearose  and  white. 

271  is  a  once-over,  with  nipped-in  waist¬ 
line  and  .Adagio  bra  of  lace.  It  comes  in 
satin  and  broadcloth  with  Talon  back 
which  is  very  low.  It  has  an  up  and  down 
stretch  back. 

1102  is  a  girdle  of  Tric-o-I^stic,  a 
porous  fabric  which  clings.  By  its  suction 
it  holds  its  original  position.  There  is 
also  a  pantie  and  both  come  in  tea  rose. 

6478  is  an  evening  bra  in  the  Ultimo 
line.  The  materials  are  satin,  broadcloth 
and  lace.  This  is  a  new  model  in  the 
Ultimo  for  this  season. 

6439  is  an  Ultimo  in  satin  and  is  a  re¬ 
quest  number.  It  has  a  built  up  shoulder 
and  a  two  inch  band. 

4927  is  also  a  request  number  and  is  an 
“Interlude”  with  deep  pocket  with  Tric- 
o-Lastic  band  extending  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom  between  cups.  It  comes  in  satin  and 
lace. 

267  is  an  Intimo  once-over  for  the  short 
girl.  It  has  a  14  inch  skirt.  Talon  back 
and  low  back.  This  model  comes  in  broad¬ 
cloth. 

268  is  a  request  number  with  “.Alio” 
top  for  short  women.  It  has  a  side  Talon 
and  a  hook  bra  and  comes  in  broadcloth 
with  Tric-o-Lastic  sides  and  back. 


Bali 

Bali  bras  are  made  for  all  types  of  fig¬ 
ures  and  are  distributed  only  under  rigid 
price  control.  Exclusive  in  this  line  is 
Faylastic  which  is  a  fine  quality  elastic 
woven  according  to  the  standards  of 
Bali. 

Some  of  the  popular  numbers  for  this 
season  are : 

645 — A  broadcloth  combination  for  the 
average  figure.  Zipper  in  center  back. 
Boneless.  Definite  separation  and  extreme 
uplift  Bali  bra  top.  Suitable  for  evening 
wear. 

668 —  A  satin  stepin  combination  for 
average  and  full  figure.  Side  hook  and 
zipper  closing.  Well  boned  diaphragm 
control.  Definite  separation  and  extreme 
Bali  bra  uplift. 

669 —  .A  broadcloth  with  lace  top  semi- 
stepin  combination  for  the  average  and 
full  figure.  Side  hook  and  zipper  clos¬ 
ing.  Well  boned  diaphragm  control.  Defi¬ 
nite  separation  and  extreme  uplift. 

671 — A  broadcloth  semi-stepin  side 
hook  combination  for  full  bust  and  aver¬ 
age  hip.  Boned  diaphragm  control.  Defi¬ 
nite  separation  and  extreme  uplift.  IB 
inch  skirt. 

678 — A  Belle  of  Bali  in  black  satin, 
semi-stepin  combination  for  the  average 
and  full  figure.  Side  hook  and  zipper 
closing.  Well  boned  and  diaphragm  con¬ 
trol.  Definite  separation  and  extreme 
uplift. 

The  Bali  line  of  bras  covers  as  usual 
all  figure  types  and  the  line  is  designed 
with  the  idea  of  minimizing  alterations 
in  corset  departments. 

Roth  Creations 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  in 
this  line  this  season  in  waistline,  dia¬ 
phragm  and  bust  control  which  are  slight 
and  not  easily  described  but  definitely 
perceptible  to  the  eye.  Color  is  impor¬ 
tant  here  and  nude  has  come  in  for  spe¬ 
cial  attention. 

3327  is  a  girdle  in  a  novelty  rayon  with 
two  way  Laste.x  and  with  Iwned  front. 
This  model  is  Talon  closed  and  is  for 


Bali  Bra 

A  Bali  bra  designed  for  complete 
control  and  a  minimum  of  altera¬ 
tion. 
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lace  and  net  bust  pockets;  Leno  mesh 
web. 

Color;  Peach  beige  with  a  slight  ac¬ 
cent  on  the  nude. 

Styles  are  considerably  longer  and  have 
a  higher  size  range,  up  to  size  42,  for 
pleasing  the  normal  stout.  Several  one- 
piece  garments  feature  low  backs  and  ad¬ 
justable  shoulder  straps.  Some  placket 
zippers  are  use<l.  Concealed  and  remov¬ 
able  lulling  and  Inviz-a-Grip  supporters 
are  included  on  the  higher  bracket  mer¬ 
chandise,  with,  of  course,  our  “neutral 
zone”  diaphragm  control  on  all  vertical 
stretch  front  models  (patent  pending). 

Power  net  sections  have  been  distri¬ 
buted  with  satin  web  panels  for  molding 
the  heavier  figure  to  better  advantage, 
without  sacrificing  comfort.  Fagoting 
h;is  been  used  in  several  instances  to  give 
finesse  in  styling. 

Practical  Front  Line  (for  Itcazier 
figures)  : 

Materials  used ;  Pique,  plain  and  fig¬ 
ured  batistes  and  brocades.  Lace  and 
satin  tricot  bust  pockets  are  greatly  used 
for  the  higher  styled  numbers,  but  self 
material  busts  are  popular. 

Tailored  backs  with  concealed  boning 
elevates  this  well  established  line  into  the 
more  stylish  field,  and  combined  with  the 
invisible  lacing  hooks  now  being  covered 
by  the  brassiere  section  which  has  been 
extended  into  an  apron  effect,  the  wearer 
is  assured  of  a  smooth  front  which  does 
not  show  through  outer  apparel. 

One  new  corset  model  has  a  wide  elastic 
top  to  control  the  superfluous  flesh  which 
corsets  tend  to  create  and  also  can  be 
used  to  enable  the  fashionable  woman  of 
the  larger  type  to  wear  the  wide  waist 
line  featured  in  this  season’s  gowns. 

Figure  types  run  from  average  to  full 
with  numbers  also  for  the  straight  hip 
top  heavy  figure.  Built  tip  shoulder  straps 


Vogue  Mfg.  Co. 

Vogue  “Mis-chief”  foundation. 
High  cut  girdle  suspended  from 
shoulder  straps.  Detachable  bra. 


Roth  Creations 

Novelty  rayon  girdle  with  two  way 
Lastex.  Boned  front. 


are  included  on  many  foundations;  low 
backs,  flat  grip  supporters,  etc.  are  other 
features. 

A  Practical  Front  Brassiere  is  being 
introtluced  this  season.  It  is  a  brassiere 
that  is  particularly  adaptable  as  a  com¬ 
plement  to  the  Practical  Front  Corset  be¬ 
cause  it  completely  covers  the  lacing 
hooks,  .\pron  front. 


the  slender  to  average  figure.  It  has  a  V 
Itoned  back. 

3238  is  a  girdle  of  heavy  Lastex  with 
satin  panel  front  for  tall  or  short  figure. 
It  has  a  Talon  closing. 

5976  is  a  corsette  in  tea  rose  brocaded 
silk  tissue  with  Lastex  sides,  and  lace 
bra  and  is  tucked  for  control.  It  has  an 
evening  back,  is  boned  over  the  abdomen 
and  Talon  closed. 

5991  is  a  corsette  with  silk  satin  front 
and  back  combined  with  power  net  cut 
on  the  bias.  It  is  reinforced  and  stitched 
under  the  bust  and  has  decided  waistline 
control  at  the  back.  There  is  another 
model  of  this  type  for  the  smaller  figure 
with  up  and  down  back  and  front. 

5997  is  a  garment  for  the  larger  figure 
of  all  silk  figured  batiste  with  hand 
loomed  elastic  sides.  It  has  a  lace  bra 
and  top  and  is  cut  low’  at  the  back.  Talon 
closed. 

3378  is  a  pantie  girdle  of  rayon  satin 
with  power  net  panels  and  crotch.  De¬ 
tachable  garters  and  Talon  closed. 

2144  is  a  brassiere  of  all  power  net  that 
is  gored  and  designed  for  relaxing  and 
freedom.  It  “gives”  with  body  movements 
and  is  good  for  sports  or  study  hours. 

2134  is  a  shadow  lace  bra  cut  on  the 
bias  with  a  small  waistline.  It  is  double 
lined  and  has  inverted  seams.  Power  net 
section  in  the  back.  Adjustable  straps. 

2146  is  a  lace  bra  with  built  up  shoulder 
straps  reinforced  with  a  stitched  lining  at 
diaphragm.  It  is  strongly  made  to  con¬ 
trol  the  larger  figure. 

Corsettes  and  bandeaux  of  Lustercale. 
a  fabric  exclusive  with  Roth,  are  also 
shown. 


V  ogue  Ml  g.  Go. 

1000 — “Mis-Chief”  Foundation  (with 
detachable  bra) — Average,  plain  batiste, 
boned  front,  boneless  back — Batiste  up¬ 
lift  bra — number  100.  Also,  other  “Mis¬ 
chief"  foundations  in  other  materials 
with  lace  bras. 

6310 — “Kno-Belt”  Foundation — Girdle 
16  inches  with  semi-talon  closing — Bro¬ 
caded  batiste — Lace  uplift  bust. 

4522 — “Duplex”  Foundation  (with  de¬ 
tachable  bra) — Other  “Duplex”  garments 
in  other  materials.  Girdle  16  inches  with 
Talon  closing — Average,  fancy  batiste, 
boned.  Lace  uplift  bra — number  45. 

4823 — “Simplex”  Foundation  (with  de¬ 
tachable  bra)  (Other  “Simplex”  garments 
in  other  materials).  Girdle  15  inches  with 
Talon  closing — Average,  fancy  batiste, 
boned.  Lace  uplift  bra — number  823. 

3242 — Foundation  (Semi  Step-in,  two- 
way  Stretch) — Satin  panel  front,  2- way 
stretch  sides  and  back,  boned  front.  Lace 
uplift  bust.  .Average  length. 

3277 — Vogue  Girdle — Hook  side  fast¬ 
ening.  16  inch  brocade,  boned  front  and 
back. 

Vogue  also  makes  a  line  of  brassieres 
and  bandeaux. 

The  H  &  W  Company 

There  are  three  highlights  in  the  new 
H  &  W  line  this  season :  Adorable  Bras¬ 
sieres,  Comfortop  Girdles  and  Panties 
and  Gownmate  Girdles. 

There  are  many  styles  classified  under 
each  of  these  trade-marks  at  various 
prices. 


I.  Newman  &  Sons 

Featuring  the  apron  front  which 
gives  diaphragm  control  and  eases 
the  back  flesh  into  control.  A  fea¬ 
ture  found  on  many  of  their  models. 


I.  Newman  &  Sons 

Alicienue  and  Princessa  Lines: 

Materials  used :  Batiste  and  batiste 
web ;  satin  and  satin  web ;  power  net ; 
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'feature  me  and  my  Talon  slide  fastener  in 

your  own  advertising,  in  your  displays  and  in 
your  floor  selling.  ITl  help  make  1939  your  rec¬ 
ord  corset  year! 


hi.ioo^M 


/fif  'sr  '36  'i7  '3t 

'M’m  the  all-in-one  and  girdle  that  will  help 
ring  up  an  additional  $27,000,000  worth  of 
corset  business  in  1939. 

'M*m  the  Corset  with  the  TALON  Slide  Fastener! 


'^I’m  the  answer  to  every  cor¬ 
set  buyer’s  prayer  for  quicker 
turn-over,  larger  profits,  fewer 
returns! 

^^I'm  the  promotional  feature 

that  pulls  customers  to  your 
store  like  a  magnet. 

'M'm  the  salesman  that  has 
played  a  major  role  in  building 
a  five-year  total  of  $60,000,000 
worth  of  corset  sales. 


^Talce  me  with  you  when  you 
go  home  from  the  market!  Let 
me  help  you  get  a  full-sized 
share  of  that  $27,000,000 
worth  of  business  for  your 
department.  Tie  in  with  the 
Talon  slide  fastener  national 
advertising,  sales  promotion 
and  merchandising  program 
for  1939  •  it’s  more  effective 

than  ever. 


'•a.«OO.OM 


UmiM 


You 

New  Year!" 


TALON  ,  INC.,  MEADVILIE,  PA. 


"But — just  one  little  word  of  warningl  Always 
ask  for  TALON  slide  fasteners  by  name  when 
you  place  your  orders.  For— while  you  pay 
no  more  for  corsets  with  the  Talon  fastener 
than  for  corsets  with  an  unproved  slide  fast¬ 
ener— o»/y  the  TALON  fastener  gives  you  these 
exclusive  advantages: 


"It’s  the  slide  fastener  that  created  the  idea, 
acceptance  and  the  demand  for  slide  fasten¬ 
ers  on  corsets. 


"It’s  the  only  slide  fastener  specially  engi¬ 
neered  to  meet  the  exacting  needs  of  corsets 
—the  only  slide  fastener  ever  made  that 
stands  the  strains  of  corset  use. 


"It’s  the  one  slide  fastener  that’s  been  proved 
practical  and  satisfactory  in  actual  use  on 
millions  of  corsets. 


"H’s  the  only  slide  fastener  that  has  been  sold 
to  customers  with  years  of  national  adver¬ 
tising. 


"As  long  as  you  pay  for  these  advantages,  be 
sure  you  get  them.  Always  specify  the  TALON 

Rfo.  u.  t.  PAT.  orr. 

slide  fastener!" 


The  Adorable  brassieres  have  a  waist¬ 
line  of  lastex  web  for  pliability,  comfort 
and  fit.  Style  T3081  has  proven  after 
repeated  launderings  that  it  retains  its  fit 
with  the  proper  uplift  and  fit  is  assured 
for  the  life  of  the  bra.  The  materials 
are  cotton  and  rayon. 

The  Comfortop  series  features  on  some 
styles  a  2  inch,  3  inch  and  4  inch  all- 
around-the-waist  elastic  top.  Style  T2246 
has  a  two  inch  elastic  top  which  per¬ 
suades  the  waistline  into  today’s  fashion 
line.  Slide  fasteners  are  used  and  the 
materials  are  cotton  and  rayon. 

In  the  Gownmate  series  there  is  num¬ 
ber  T2478.  This  waistline  girdle  gives 
flexible  control  between  the  midriff  and 
bustline  and  gentle  hip  curves.  It  has 
an  all  lastex  panel  back.  The  materials 
are  cotton  and  rayon. 

W.  B.  Foundations 

2J03  is  a  Stylish  Stout  corsette.  It  is 
■of  plain  batiste  in  the  new  nude  shade 
and  has  imported  elastic  panels  rein¬ 
forced  by  lastik.  It  is  boned  only  in 
front  and  has  a  low  back  of  solid  ma¬ 
terial.  The  beautiful  Alencon  lace  bust 
plus  the  faggotting  on  the  front  of  the 
garments  forms  a  beautiful  combination. 
It  is  an  extra  long  garment  having  an 
18  inch  skirt  and  is  made  in  sizes  from 
36  to  50. 

1321  is  a  17  inch  step-in  with  boned 
support  front  and  back.  Made  of  a  fine 
brocade,  it  has  double  reinforced  knit 
elastic  side  panels.  The  front  talon  opens 
almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  garment 
which  makes  it  as  easy  to  get  into  as  a 
wrap  around.  Sizes  from  29  to  46. 

Another  Stylish  Stout  corsette  in  the 
new  nude  shade  is  style  2107  featuring  the 
front  talon  closing.  It  has  a  built  up 
shoulder  and  the  lace  bust  is  reinforced 
by  material  so  that  there  is  no  direct  pull 


The  H  &  W  Company 
Waistline  girdle  which  gives  flexi¬ 
ble  control  between  midriff  and 
bnstline. 


W.  B.  Foundations 


Stylish  Stout  corsette  with  Talon 

front. 

on  the  lace  itself.  It  has  a  low  boneless 
back  and  is  made  in  sizes  from  38  to  52. 

1844  is  another  highly  styled  garment 
of  figured  batiste  with  a  front  talon  clos¬ 
ing,  made  in  sizes  from  36  to  48.  It.  has 
reinforced  knit  elastic  side  panels  and 
the  skirt  is  16  inches  long. 

A  side-hook  girdle  is  style  905.  It  is 
made  of  an  attractive  brocade  and  has 
reinforced  imported  elastic  panels.  Espe¬ 
cially  notable  are  the  side  hose  support¬ 
ers,  the  latter  being  so  constructed  as  to 
direct  all  strain  to  the  material  rather 
than  the  elastic  panels.  17  inches  long  in 
sizes  from  28  to  42. 

An  excellent  garment  for  a  heavy  bust 
is  Stylish  Stout  style  1795.  It  is  made  of 
figured  batiste  in  the  new  nude  shade  and 
has  a  self  material  bust  and  built  up 
shoulder  straps.  The  garment  opens  all 
the  way  down  and  has  a  16  inch  skirt, 
made  in  sizes  from  36  to  48. 

Poix 

With  the  increase  of  the  shirtwaist 
fashion  this  house  considers  brassieres 
have  added  significance  in  corset  depart¬ 
ments. 

1658  is  a  junior  bandeau  that  is  beauti¬ 
fully  tailored  of  satin.  It  has  a  nude 
back  and  is  especially  constructed  for  the 
clip  down  back. 

1651  has  a  wheel  bust  for  small  cover¬ 
age  with  a  rounded  line.  It  is  of  lace 
and  satin  and  has  an  evening  back. 

1575  has  an  unusual  cut  under  the  arm. 
It  is  a  bandeau  of  satin  with  an  evening 
back  with  three  darts  at  the  bust  to  form 
a  firm  division. 

1623  is  a  delightful  bit  of  nothing  in 
satin,  hemstitched  with  a  wheel  bust  line. 
It  is  a  daytime  bra  of  rayon  satin. 

1636  is  designed  for  a  definite  crease 
and  is  of  net  and  lace,  ribbon  bound.  It 
has  a  good  rounded  uplift  with  a  V  front. 

1643  is  a  princess  bra  type  garment 


with  built  up  front  and  takes  care  of  the 
shoulder  blade.  It  has  a  reinforced  band 
and  a  bias  front. 

1641  is  an  all  net  bra.  Empire,  with 
tailored  seams  shaping  the  diaphragm  of 
the  average  and  mature  figures.  It  is 
recommended  for  summer.  This  model 
also  comes  in  lace. 

1655  is  for  the  large  diaphragm  and 
small  bust  and  important  in  all  lines  in 
the  corset  department.  Broadcloth, 
tailored. 

Model  Bra 

An  innovation  in  this  line  is  number 
273,  which  is  a  brassiere  of  Skinner’s 
satin  (also  batiste)  with  a  diaphragm 
inset  of  power  net.  A  patent  is  pending 
on  this  model.  It  allows  the  freedom  of 
a  bandeau  and  eases  strain  on  the  shoulder 
straps.  There  is  also  a  bandeau  which 
is  basically  the  same  for  small,  medium 
and  large  figures. 

266  is  for  the  heavy  figure.  It  has  built 
up  shoulder  straps  and  is  designed  to  take 
care  of  the  fleshy  back  portion.  The 
bust  is  full  and  it  is  made  of  batiste. 
Lastex  is  placed  at  the  waistline  front. 

276  is  a  bandeau  for  the  heavy  figure 
with  Imilt  up  shoulder  straps.  Power  net 
insert  at  waistline  front.  Dainty  edging 
of  net. 

7210  is  a  Gypsy  brief  sport  pantie  with 
two  detachable  crotches  made  of  tubular 
Lastex.  Patent  pending. 

7206  is  an  addition  to  the  Gypsy  pantie 
line  and  is  a  porous  garment  for  summer 
wear.  It  can  lie  worn  as  a  girdle  by  de¬ 
taching  the  crotch. 

The  Strouse  Adler  Company 

8005 — Bodicette  of  satin  and  satin 
lastex;  is  entirely  boneless  and  suitable 
for  junior  figures.  Sides  and  Bendeze 
gores  of  satin  lastex.  The  underbnst  is 
made  of  lastex  and  upper  section  is  made 
of  net  with  fagotted  trim.  Semi-stepin 
with  Talon  fastening.  Sizes  32  to  38. 

4865 — This  bodicette  has  a  lace  uplift 
bust,  well  divided,  with  hook  and  eye 
closing.  Talon  fastening  in  girdle.  It  is 
made  of  rayon  satin  and  has  a  boned 


Mme.  Poix  V 

No.  1626  French  Lace  “Directoire” 
diaphragm.  High  divided  bust. 
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FOUNDATIONS 


Triple  Stitched  Guaranteed  Pre-Shrunk 


The  most  sensational  $2  gar¬ 
ments  on  the  market  today! 

Follow  the  lead  of  these  out¬ 
standing  retailers  —  promote 
LADY  HOLLYWOOD  and  reap 
the  reward  of  VOLUME  SALES. 

Customers  are  attracted  hy  the 
glamour  in  the  name  HOLLY¬ 
WOOD,  .  .  .  They  huy  on  the 
strength  of  fine  fabrics  and 


workmanship.  .  .  .  They  buy 
AGAIN  when  they  find  that  in 
LADY  HOLLYWOOD  they  are 
giving  quality  and  satisfaction 
of  $3.50  merchandise. 

Keep  your  department  well- 
stocked  with  this  fast-selling 
line.  We’ll  back  you  up  with 
prompt  deliveries  on  all  re¬ 
orders. 


See  For  Yourself — Send  For  Samples 


Universal  Brassiere  &  Justrite  Corset  Co.,  Inc. 

1  East  33rd  Street,  New  York 
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Model  Bra 

Gypsy  brassiere  with  Lastex  insert 
under  bust  cups  to  prevent  down¬ 
ward  pull  and  aid  uplift. 


Rite  Form  Corset  Co. 
Model  for  the  average  tall  figure. 


Stronse  Adler  Co. 
Smoothie  Controleur  of  crepe  de 
chine  and  two  way  Lastex. 


Kops  Diamond  Webbing:  Weltbing  of 
an  exclusive  Xeino  design.  \’ery  smooth 
construction.  Tliree  garments.  A  girdle, 
a  pantie  and  a  combination.  Each  gar¬ 
ment  has  as  an  added  feature,  a  front 
panel  of  elastic  batiste  which  due  to  its 
construction  gives  additional  support  over 
the  diaphragm. 

Moder-net:  The  third  new  junior  cor¬ 
set  fabric,  a  girdle  and  a  combination. 
Both  garments  incorporate  the  .Xdjust- 
able-W'aist  feature. 


front  and  back  panel.  Sides  and  Bendeze 
gores  are  made  of  batiste  lastex.  The 
shade  is  the  new  popular  nude.  Sizes  34 
to  44. 

6629 — A  very  fine  quality  batiste  and 
two-way  stretch  elastic  make  up  this  bodi- 
cette  with  low  back.  Lace  bust  has  hook 
and  eye  closing  and  talon  fastening  in 
skirt.  Sizes  34  to  46. 

966 — Attractive  Smoothie  Controleur 
of  satin  with  lastex  sides.  Fancy  stitched 
front.  15J^  inch  length.  Talon  at  side. 
Nipped;-in  waist.  Made  in  the  new  nude 
shade.  Sizes  25-34. 

4817 — All  elastic  step-in  in  the  nude 
shade.  Satin  front  panel.  The  bias- weave 
elastic  makes  a  very  fine  looking  gar¬ 
ment.  Side  talon  fastening.  Inviz-a-Grip 
garters.  Sizes  26  to  34. 

4902 — This  17  inch  Smoothie  Controleur 
is  made  out  of  French  batiste  and  in¬ 
corporates  the  new  high  fitted  waistline. 
The  side  sections  are  made  of  a  very  fine 
quality  two-way  elastic.  Boned  in  front 
only.  Talon  side  fastening.  Sizes  26  to 


Elegance:  Three  girdles  and  3  com¬ 
binations:  ^lade  for  the  average  and 
average-plus  figure-type.  A  new  fabric, 
Nemonet :  Exceptionally  smooth  yet  with 
elasticity.  Effectively  stitched  satin  front 
and  back  panels. 

The  New’  53  Group:  Three  founda¬ 
tions  for  three  perplexing  fitting  prob¬ 
lems.  One  combination  for  the  average- 
stout,  one  for  the  short,  and  a  third  one 
for  the  top-heavy.  All  garments  are  made 
with  the  exclusive  Nemo  K-lastik.  Lace 
top. 

New  Junior  Group  Foundations :  For 
the  junior  figure. 

Cable-lastik :  An  extremely  porous,  yet 
powerful  webbing  is  used  in  one  girdle 
and  one  combination.  Talon  closing  at 
back. 


Rite  Form  Corset  Company 

The  Rite  Form  Corset  Company  as 
usual  is  giving  all  of  its  attention  to  the 
larger  figure  types.  In  this  new  spring 
line,  they  have  developed  many  new  types 
of  foundations  to  give  more  comfort  and 
youthfulness  in  appearance  to  the  larger 
size  women.  The  fabrics  they  use  seem 
to  be  lighter  in  weight  as  ever  so  many 
more  batistes  and  laces  are  embodied.  The 
busts  in  most  of  their  styles  are  of  lace 
fashioned  to  give  the  latest  rounded  bust 
effect,  and  built  just  high  enough  as  the 
coming  spring  styles  demand.  Waistlines, 
as  well  as  diaphragms,  seem  to  be  cut 
the  least  bit  snugger  than  previous  sea¬ 
son. 

10/160 — is  for  the  tall  woman  of  aver¬ 
age  developments  who  requires  a  built- 
up  top,  with  a  rounded  fashioned  lace 
bust  and  extra  long  lines.  It  has  a  wide 
lace  overlapping  section  built  up  in  the 
hack  to  take  care  of  surplus  flesh.  Made 
of  firm  two-tone  brocade  and  medium 
well  boned ;  in  sizes  36  to  56. 

5/132 — with  solid  material  small  bias 
cut,  molded  bust,  medium  average  hip 
and  talon  side.  Made  of  light  brocaded 
batiste  with  lastex  sides  and  very  lightly 
boned ;  in  sizes  36  to  44. 

8/66 — firm  cupped  inner  belt  garment 
to  take  care  of  large  stomachs  of  aver¬ 
age  development.  The  belt  has  a  wide 
steel  in  centre  front  that  can  be  shaped 
to  suit  the  need  of  the  wearer.  Has  \vide 
fashioned  rounded  lace  bust  and  made  of 
firm  brocaded  batiste  and  medium  well 


Kops  Brothers 

The  Futura  Group:  So  named  because 
the  manufacturer  believes  that  these 
foundations  will  in  future  be  the  type 
the  “not-so-very-slender”  will  insist  upon. 
The  new  webbing,  K-lastik,  is  exclusively 
Nemo.  There  are  3  girdles  and  2  com¬ 
binations.  The  3  girdles  are  made  for 
the  average,  the  small-waisted  and  the 
short  figures. 

Nemo  Adjustable-Waist :  Last  Fall 
Nemo  introduced  an  exclusive  new  fea¬ 
ture,  the  adjustable  waist.  Two  girdles 
and  3  combinations  gave  the  woman  who 
often  complained  that  the  top-back  of  her 
girdle  cut,  definite  figure  freedom  and 
still  all  the  control  she  required.  1. 
Shorter  girdle,  2.  A  new’  average  girdle 
for  the  woman  with  a  smaller  waist  and, 
3.  A  new  garment  which  repeats  one  of 
the  most  popular  numbers  in  this  line, 
but  has  a  boneless  back. 


Kops  Brothers 

Combination  belonging  to  the 
EUeganee  Group  in  the  new  fabric 
Nemonet. 
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boned.  The  garment  is  made  in  two 
lengths  for  tall  as  well  as  short  figures; 
in  sizes  36  to  56. 

10/162 — average  type  long  line  founda¬ 
tion  with  an  extremely  molded  and 
rounded  fashioned  lace  bust;  made  of 
firm  two-tone  brocade  with  four  sections 
of  fine  knitted  elastic  and  medium  lightly 
boned.  Front  panel  of  brocade  has  lace 
bust  appliqued  on  in  a  very  unique  fash¬ 
ion  making  it  most  attractive ;  in  sizes 
36  to  48. 

14/108 — extra  long  average  model  with 
extremely  rounded  uplift  lace  bust  and 
super  fine  quality  brocade.  The  entire 
front  panel  is  sort  of  appliqued  onto  the 
lace  bust  section  in  a  three-point  effect 
in  a  very  flattering  manner.  It  is  lightly 
boned  and  has  hand-loom  elastic  at  sides ; 
in  sizes  36  to  48. 

24/100 — made  of  lace  top  and  satin 
brocaded  batiste  is  a  very  fine  creation. 
The  entire  top  is  of  an  extra  fine  quality 
imported  lace  and  the  bust  is  somewhat 
extreme  uplift  and  rounded  in  the  latest 
style  trend.  The  fine  satin  brocaded  ba¬ 
tiste  is  most  attractive  and  has  two  sec¬ 
tions  of  super-fine  hand-loom  elastic  at 
sides.  Very  lightly  boned;  in  sizes  36 
to  46. 

International  Corset  Co. 

3679SL  and  SM — La  Senorita  Superall. 
Made  of  brocaded  batiste  in  two  lengths 
for  the  medium  and  tall  woman  with  the 
average  figure.  Has  lace  bust  and  a  waist¬ 
line  back,  making  it  a  good  garment  for 
formal  dress  as  well  as  an  every-day  gar¬ 
ment.  Concealed  boning  back  and  front. 
Sizes  34  to  42. 

48081 S — Superall  of  batiste  with  lace 
top.  A  patented  tucked  front  is  featured 
in  the  one-piece  superalls  for  its  flattening 
effect.  Semi-stepin  with  concealed  bon¬ 
ing  front  and  back  for  general  average 
figures.  Sizes  34-42. 

3693 — Girdle  of  brocade  batiste.  18  inch 
side  elastics.  The  well  known  patented 


Standard  Corset  Co. 
Figured  batiste  model  for  the  aver¬ 
age  figure. 


International  Corset  Co. 
Superall  of  batiste  with  patented 
tucked  front.  Semi  stepin. 


tucks  on  side  front  panels  that  give  a  very 
flat  front.  The  front  panel  extends  high 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  diaphragm. 
Concealed  boning.  Talon  fastener.  For 
the  average  figure.  Sizes  26-34. 

3673 — Front  lace  girdle.  Semi-stepin, 
talon  fastener.  Made  of  brocade  with 
Ventilo  back  and  patented  tucked  front. 
For  the  woman  who  wants  an  adjustable 
garment,  without  elastic.  Sizes  23-36,  hip 
development  9-10  inches,  back  length  16 
inches. 

Benjamin  &  Johnes 

5391 — Nude  batiste  corsette,  lace  uplift 
reinforced  with  stitching,  side  panels  of 
lastec  batiste,  up  and  down  stretch  in 
front  and  back.  Talon  fastening,  boned 
in  front.  Sizes  33-39. 

5807 — Nude  satin  lastec  corsette,  lace 
uplift,  very  low  back,  lastec  panels  in 
back  and  front  stretch  up  and  down,  lace 
lastec  side  panels,  boneless.  Sizes  32-38. 

4316 — Batiste  stepin.  Talon  fastening, 
I)etal  top  with  fitted  waistline  to  elimi¬ 
nate  waistline  roll,  lastec  panels,  boned 
in  front.  Sizes  26-34. 

4607 — Satin  girdle.  Talon  fastening, 
four  sections  net  lastec,  non-slip  waist¬ 
band,  satin  lastec  front  and  back  stretches 
up  and  down,  net  lastec  side  panels,  boned 
front.  Sizes  24-30. 

4710 — Nude  batiste  semi-stepin  for 
slender  figure,  four  sections  lace  lastec, 
shaped  waistline.  Talon  fastening,  fabric 
over  hip,  boned  front.  Sizes  26-33. 

Standard  Corset  Company 

There  are  two  outstanding  features  in 
the  new  line.  First,  Talonated  Front 
Closing  Foundations.  These  are  made 
with  Talon  to  the  waistline  in  front  and 
hook  and  eye  from  waist  to  top  of  the 
bust.  Some  come  in  different  lengths  and 
in  small,  medium  and  large  bust  types, 
with  straight,  average  and  large  hip  de¬ 
velopments. 

These  three  numbers  form  a  group  of 


“Talonated”  (front  closing)  garments  in 
five  figure  type  models: 

1426 — Average  figure  model  of  figured 
batiste.  Talon-hook  and  eye  front  clos¬ 
ing.  Shown  in  two  lengths. 

1436 — Average  bust,  full  hip  model  of 
figured  batiste,  in  two  lengths. 

1402 — Full  bust,  average  hip,  of  figured 
batiste;  in  two  lengths. 

The  second  feature  is  a  line  of  “Stay 
Down  Backs”.  These  are  made  with  a 
patented  feature  in  the  back  that  really 
makes  them  stay  down.  These  three 
numbers  form  a  group  of  foundations 
and  girdles,  featuring  an  entirely  new 
(patent  applied  for)  idea  in  a  flexing 
back: 

1447 — Plain  batiste  in  nude  shade,  and 
Darken  Dynamic  elastic. 

1450 — All  satin  in  nude  with  Darken 
matching  elastic. 

1452 — .All  satin  in  nude  with  elaborate 
lace  trim.  Darken  matching  elastic. 

.American  Lady  Corset  Co. 

Miss  Today  girdle.  No.  979,  is  specifi¬ 
cally  designed  for  the  new  small  waisted 
vogue,  and  has  as  its  outstanding  fea¬ 
tures  a  high  arched  front  which  comes 
well  above  the  waistline,  and  a  very  in¬ 
genious  use  of  one-way  stretch  lastex  in 
the  back.  There  is  a  narrow  panel  about 
two  inches  wide  across  the  upper  back. 
This  piece  has  horizontal  stretch.  The  rest 
of  the  back  skirt  section  below  this  piece 
is  the  same  elastic  batiste,  but  with  verti¬ 
cal  stretch.  This  combination  gives  the 
benefits  of  two-way  stretch  freedom  with 
one-way  stretch  control.  The  entire  front 
is  batiste,  handsomely  stitched,  as  illus¬ 
trated.  It  has  a  Talon  fastener,  and  fine 
elastic  side  sections. 

Miss  Today  All-in-one,  No.  4420,  is 
characteristic  of  a  comprehensive  range 
of  satin-elastic-and-power-net  creations 
in  varying  lengths  for  various  figure 
types.  This  particular  style  is  very  long. 


Benjamin  &  Johnes 
No.  5142  Figured  batiste  corsette. 
Princess  front.  Uplift  with  rayon 
satin  top  yoke. 
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to  give  excellent  hip  and  thigh  line  con-  skirt.  No.  6799,  designed  for  the  average 
trol,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  exceedingly  figure,  16  inch  skirt — satin  elastic  and 
light-weight  and  sheer.  The  lace  bust  Goss-Amour, 

section  moulds  the  new  high  rounded  line  A  new  group  of  figure  type  MisSim- 
and  has  lace  decorative  trim  below  the  plicitys: 

bust.  It  is  low  back,  and  boneless.  No.  6788  series  designed  for  the  aver- 

N-102,  Nu-note  creation,  styled  of  bro-  age,  tall  average  and  short  average  fig- 
caded  satin  elastic.  This  is  one  of  a  com-  ure,  figured  batiste — fine  machine-knit 
plete  range  of  Nu-Note  creations,  for  all  elastic,  with  lace  bust — slide  fastener 
basic  figure  types  in  each  price  range,  closing.  No.  4782 — a  new  front  lace  com- 
The  outstanding  features  of  Nu-Note  are  bination  for  the  average  figure.  Good  for 
its  diaphragm  control,  its  poise  control  the  average  figure  that  requires  heavy 
and  its  smoothness.  It  fastens  at  the  back  boning  and  a  built-up  shoulder — brocade, 
with  a  flat  patented  fastener,  and  closes  at  with  lace  bust, 
the  side  with  a  Talon.  There  are  models 

with  built-up  shoulder,  also  completely  A.  Stein  &  Company 

decollete  styles. 

Artist  Model  No.  8980,  is  one  of  the  Some  of  the  leaders  in  the  new  Hickory 
outstanding  new  Artist  Models.  Artist  line  are: 

Model  is  the  all-in-one  with  detachable  “Multicontrol”  —  Powerful  two-way 
brassiere.  The  skirt  is  fashioned  of  fine  stretch  lastex,  woven  doubly  firm  through 
brocaded  batiste.  The  brassiere  is  lace,  hip  and  thigh  sections,  and  smoothly 
the  elastic  sections  are  fine  knitted  quality.  fagotted  up-and-down  stretch  satin  lastex 
There  are,  extra  Artist  Model  bras  avail-  front  and  back  panels.  4  inch  zipper  at 
able  in  low,  medium  and  high  back,  and  back,  lovely  “artful  up-lift”  lace  bra,  ad- 
for  small,  medium  and  large  bust.  This  justable  shoulder  straps.  Inviz-a-Grip 
style  is  for  the  average  figure  type.  garters. 

9330,  another  new  Artist  Model  for  “Multicontrol” — Satin  lastex  front  and 

the  average  figure.  It  is  fashioned  of  back  control  panels;  two-way  stretch 
figured  rayon  batiste,  with  lace  brassiere,  lastex  woven  doubly  firm  through  hips. 
Has  a  talon  fastener.  Designed  to  mould  Self-edged  top  and  bottom,  with  fagotted 
specifically  to  the  new  small  waisted,  high  seams,  lightly  boned  in  front.  Baby  talon 
busted  silhouette.  in  back.  Inviz-a-Grips  in  front.  Also  in 


NEWS 


BUDGET 

FIGURE 


Another  new  corsetry 
fabric.  Royal  Worcester’s 
latest  contribution  to  tbe 
enbancement  of  tbe  modem 
contour,  will  soon  be  ready 
for  showing.  Like  Luster* 
cale,  tbe  sensation  of  1938, 
this  new  fabric  will  be  ac¬ 
claimed  as  another  step  to¬ 
ward  the  attainment  of  figure 
molding  perfection  for  the 
budget  customer. 

On  display  at  our  opening 
on  January  16th,  in  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  thrift  models 
for  every  type  of  figure. 


Gossard 


No.  1157.  Hour-glass  waistline — to  be 
worn  high  at  the  front.  The  elastic  has 
a  slightly  bias  cut,  fine  batiste,  hand-knit 
elastic.  14  inch  skirt  and  16  inch  skirt. 

The  Sand-glo  color  predominates  in 
many  smart  new  foundations,  and  step- 
ins.  No.  7837 — Foundation  designed  of 
fine  Goss-Amour  and  satin  elastic,  for 
the  average  to  heavy  figure  type — 15  inch 


ROYAL 

WORCESTER 

CORSET  CO. 


Bon  Ton 
Roth  Creations 


WORCESTER 
NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
LONDON 
MELBOURNE 
CAPE  TOWN 


A  Stein  &  Company 
“Lnrlace”  by  Hickory.  Tulip  pat¬ 
terned  lace  Lastex  sides.  Up  and 
down  stretch  back.  Satin  panels 
front  and  back.  ^  ' 


The  H.  W.  Gossard  Co. 
Bosom-High  Girdle,  Goss-Amour 
and  Satin. 
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two-way  stretch  girdle  with  satin  lastex 
panels  and  light  front  boning.  “No-Roll- 
Top”  feature.  Baby  talon  at  back,  fagoted 
seams,  Inviz-a-Grip  garters.  Also  in 
matching  Foundation. 

“Duranet”  —  One-piece  panel  crotch 
pantie.  Smooth  one-piece  panel  crotch 
that  clings  to  the  body  for  comfortable 
sleekness.  Self-edged  waist  and  leg-bands. 
Detachable  garters. 

Dorothy  Bickum 

New  in  this  line  are  basque  waists  that 
are  bust  high  for  the  young  M’dam  and 
Madamoiselle  lines.  These  are  bought  be¬ 
cause  they  are  smart  but  ordinarily  the 
demand  is  for  the  Vagabond  which  gives 
absolute  freedom.  There  are  high  waist¬ 
lines  in  the  Vagabond  too,  but  through 
illusion  in  designing  they  seem  even  high¬ 
er  than  they  actually  are.  Dorothy 
Bickum  believes  no  fashion  is  a  fashion 
long  that  cannot  be  worn  in  comfort. 

There  will  be  British  and  Scottish  shirt¬ 
ings  as  well  as  Skinner’s  all  silk  shirtings 
used  in  some  of  the  models.  Models  will 
be  included  in  a  new  knitted  silk  lastex 
which  is  much  sturdier  than  it  appears  to 
be.  There  will  be  laces  which  are  adap¬ 
tations  from  Hawaiian  and  Mexican  pat¬ 
terns. 

Hollywood-Maxwell  Co. 

1208 — A  brassiere  of  a  fine  quality  of 
English  lace.  The  lower  half  of  the  cup 
reinforced  with  satin  for  extra  support. 
Adjustable  shoulder  straps,  an  added  fea¬ 
ture. 

0059 — An  outstanding  development  in 
the  V-Ette  Whirlpool  style.  The  cups  are 
made  of  a  lace  lined  with  fine  net,  stitched 
in  concentric  circles.  The  body  of  the 
garment  is  made  of  lastex  batiste. 

302 — This  is  a  variation  of  the  Her 
Secret  brassiere,  now  shown  with  the  day¬ 
time  back.  Soft  lastex  in  154  inch  width 
is  sewn  to  the  bottom  of  the  brassiere, 
guaranteeing  the  brassiere  to  be  held  close 
to  the  body.  Adjustable  shoulder  straps, 
an  added  feature. 

680 — The  Hollywood  style,  but  with 
the  added  feature  of  having  a  soft  power 
net  lastex  V  on  the  lower  front  center 
of  the  brassiere.  This  garment  is  made  of 
soft  Val  lace.  A  satin  bell  extends  from 
underneath  the  bust  line  to  give  support 
on  up  across  the  center  of  the  bust,  and 
continuing  into  the  shoulder  straps.  Wide 
shoulder  straps  of  satin.  The  back  con¬ 
sists  of  a  spider  effect  of  three  different 
widths  of  elastic,  thus  giving  distributed 
pull. 

255 — The  Her  Secret  No-Bak  brassiere 
with  a  new  improvement.  Soft  wide 
lastex  waist  band  eliminates  any  possibili¬ 
ty  of  a  bulge  showing  around  the  waist. 
It  can  be  worn  under  or  over  the  girdle 
top.  It  is  suggested  to  wear  it  on  the  top, 
for  it  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  top 
of  a  soft  girdle  from  buckling  over. 

987 — The  Dowager.  Designed  to  help 
the  larger  woman  achieve  the  “spare-rib” 
effect.  Nu-Vu  brassiere  with  the  inner 
pocket  and  with  the  comfortable  wide 
shoulder  straps  has  been  elongated  to  ex¬ 
tend  past  the  waistline  on  over  to  the  hip 
line.  This  is  held  into  position  on  either 


side  with  Inviz-a-Grip  garters.  The  built 
up  back  and  shoulder  straps  help  to  con¬ 
trol  all  superfluous  flesh  in  front  and  back. 

The  Formfit  Company 

Schiaparelli’s  latest  creation  is  the 
Pagan  Charm  garment  with  lacing  ad¬ 
justment  to  take  care  of  variations — 
larger  or  smaller  than  normal — in  the 
waistline. 

2810  is  made  of  nude  batiste  and  match¬ 
ing  lastex,  partial  talon  closing.  Thrill 
lace  bustline,  and  up-and-down  stretch 
back.  It  is  available  in  sizes  33  to  38. 

2811  is  the  same  style  in  satin  and  satin 
lastex,  available  in  sizes  33  to  38. 

For  the  average  tall  figure,  Formfit 
presents  Schiaparelli’s  Pagan  Charm 
Girdleiere  in  satin  and  satin  lastex  with 
the  Spiral  bust,  partial  talon  closing,  up- 
and-down  back  stretch,  and  Inviz-a-Grip 
garters.  This  garment  has  the  elongated 
waist  and  bust  carriage.  Model  2816  is 
available  in  sizes  33  to  40. 

A  new  “Skippies”  girdle  of  power 
mesh,  made  with  Stacord  side  features 
and  talon  fastening  in  nude  shade  with 
decorative  panel,  is  model  3815.  This  is 
available  in  sizes  small,  medium,  and 
large. 

With  this  girdle,  Formfit  presents  a 
nude  satin  Spiral  bra,  made  with  the  low 
back  feature. 

For  the  figure  requiring  a  little  bit 
more  control,  there  is  model  3828,  Pagan 
Charm  girdle,  made  with  a  satin  front 
and  satin  back,  and  light  but  firm  side 
lastex  sections.  The  front  is  boned  and 
the  garment  is  made  with  a  talon  fasten¬ 
er,  available  in  sizes  25  to  32. 

Among  the  new  waistline  brassieres 
being  presented  by  Formfit  this  season, 
model  350,  of  all  lace,  with  the  Thrill 
bust  section  and  semi-built  up  shoulder, 
is  available  in  sizes  34  to  44. 

Pauline  Gordon 

“Nip-a-Notch”,  a  new  adjustable  waist¬ 
line  control  girdle.  This  girdle  is  made 
with  a  light  weight,  two  way  stretch 
sides,  up  and  down  stretch,  satin  lastex 
front  and  back,  and  two  inch  waistline 
band  adjustable  by  hook  and  eye  fasten¬ 
ing.  Talon  at  side. 

Power  net  girdle  with  front  and  back 
up  and  down  stretch,  satin  lastex  panels, 
bias  satin  lastex  over  the  hips  for  addi¬ 
tional  control,  power  net  forming  the 
rest  of  the  side  panel.  14  inch  garment. 

“Magic  Mold”  all-in-one.  This  is  a 
patented  garment  which  has  an  inner 
front  panel  put  on  with  a  tension  stretch¬ 
ing  perpendicularly  with  the  outer  front 
panel  to  give  a  flat  diaphragm  without 
the  use  of  bones.  These  Magic  Mold 
girdles  and  all-in-one’s  are  made  in  about 
twelve  to  fifteen  styles. 

Pepperell  sheeting  sports  girdle.  Pep¬ 
pered  sheeting  front  and  back  sections, 
with  light  weight  lastex  sides.  Pepperell 
sheeting  exclusive  with  this  firm. 

Sweater  Bra,  a  brassiere  designed  for 
sports  wear  made  of  Pepperell  sheeting. 

“Hiline”  is  a  high  rounded  bust  with 
front  lastex  gore  to  give  freedom.  All 
materials. 


perpetual  Motion- 

Bali  Bra 


Have  you  found  out  - 

Ww  as  so  many  other  pro- 
Vy  gressive  retailers  have 
^  — that  BALI  Brassieres 
never  loiter  on  your  shelves ! 

Nation-wide  advertising  and 

publicity  have  brought  the 
name  BALI  to  millions  of 
■women  from  coast  to  coast; 
but  clever  designing,  fine 
workmanship  and  efficient 
control  deserve  the  credit  for 
BALI's  ever-increasing  popu¬ 
larity. 

We’ll  help  you  keep  your 
shelves  stocked  by  filling 
your  orders  promptly  . . .  we'll 
help  to  keep  that  stock  mov¬ 
ing  by  national  advertising. 
Get  your  share  of  BALVs  tre¬ 
mendous  annual  turn-over  in 
1939!  SEND  YOUR  ORDER  IN 
TODAY. 


Fay-Miss 

Brassiere  Co., 
\  Inc. 

j  8  West  SOth  Street 
J  New  York  City 

'  1024  Merchandise  Mart 
Chicago,  Ill. 
LONDON,  ENGLAND 
JOHANNESBURG.  S.  A 


BRA 
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A 1509  is  a  biaband  with  satin  panels 
front  and  back  and  the  placement  of  the 
flexible  boning  forms  a  four  inch  above 
the  waistline  model  but  it  is  not  extreme 
in  bringing  in  the  waistline. 

1477  has  the  biaband  feature  with  a 
four  inch  above  the  waistline  control. 
It  has  Darken  sides  with  batiste  front 
and  back.  It  has  an  adjustable  back  and 
Talon  closed. 

81208  is  a  four  panel  evening  back 
model  of  rayon  satin  biaband  panels,  net 
brassiere  with  youthful  cups  and  fagotted. 
It  has  an  up  and  down  back  and  is 
Talon  closed. 


C.  Groo  Merritt 


In  addition  to  the  regular  line  of  junior 
models  of  girdles  and  foundations,  this 
season  there  will  be  models  of  a  better 
knitted  Lastex  which  are  pre-shrunk  and 
non  run.  This  line  can  be  confined  or  be 
promoted  under  the  store’s  name  or  de¬ 
partment  brand. 

9046  is  a  14  inch  girdle  of  power  Lastex 
with  panel  front  and  back  of  pebble  weave 
material,  lined.  Diagonal  Talon  closing 
and  a  finished  knitted  top  and  bottom. 

9039  is  a  16  inch  girdle  in  princess  lines. 
It  is  made  of  power  Lastex  and  is  a  stepin 
with  removable  bones  with  front  and  back 
of  rayon  satin. 

9042  is  an  all-in-one  of  power  Lastex 
with  knitted-in  waistband  for  the  princess 
effect.  It  has  a  rayon  satin  front  panel, 
lace  bra,  evening  back.  It  is  a  boneless 
model  and  a  step-in. 

In  the  various  Lastex  weaves,  there  are 
girdles  and  panties,  some  with  full  or 
half  length  front  panels,  in  from  10  to 
16  inch  lengths.  Also  there  is  a  line  of 
bandeaux  in  satins  and  batiste  for  day 
and  evening  wear. 


Elastic 
Foundations 
with  a 

Neutral  Zone 


Munsingwear,  Inc. 

No.  4307 — A  Munsingwear  Foundette. 
Double  thickness,  one  way  stretch  “Las¬ 
tex”  faille  flattens  the  diaphragm  and 
abdomen.  Lower  part  of  bandeau  also 
of  faille  to  support  bust — upper  part  of 
fine  imported  net.  Rest  of  garment  (full 
length)  of  lovely  “Lastex”  silk  and  cot¬ 
ton  lace. 

For  summer — a  sheer,  cool  full  length 
“Lastex”  !iet  garment.  Front  panel  of 
“Lastex”  mesh,  non-stretch  cross-wise. 
Pandeau  with  top  portion  of  .Austrian 
net.  For  junior  and  average  figures. 

Pantie  girdle.  Horizontal  stretch  over 
the  hips,  a  back  yoke.  Zipper  in  back. 
Lower  part  is  a  Cordura  power  net  fab¬ 
ric. 

15  inch  “Lastex”  batiste  and  Cordura 
net  fabric  girdle — back  zipper,  horizontal 
stretch  over  hips  and  in  hack  voke.  No. 
5015. 

No.  3312.  Cordura  power  net  “Lastex” 
fabrics  with  front  and  back  panels  of 
one-way  “Lastex”  satin.  The  bandeau 
is  all  over  lace  lined  with  net.  Another 
Cordura  net  “Lastex”  fabric  foundation 
garment  is  No.  4314.  Front  and  back 
panels  of  one-way  stretch  “Lastex” 
batiste.  Bandeau  of  net  with  lower  por¬ 
tion  of  heavily  stitched  batiste. 


Lily  of  France 

As  usual  this  line  presents  high  style 
garments  with  fine  fashion  touches. 
Waistlines  have  come  in  for  special  atten¬ 
tion  and  the  chiffon  elastics  get  attention. 

9802  is  a  girdle  of  imported  chiffon 
elastic  wdth  front  and  back  panels  of 
elastic.  This  model  is  curved  for  waist¬ 
line  indentation.  It  is  Talon  closed,  is 
2  inches  above  the  waistline  and  is  a  17 
inch  length. 

9865  is  an  extremely  high  waistline 
model  of  figured  batiste  with  four  sec¬ 
tions  of  imported  chiffon  clastic.  Talon 
closed. 

9840  is  of  silk  batiste  with  four  sections 
of  imported  elastic,  boned  back  and  front 
with  elastic  gusset  at  back.  Stitching  for 
decoration. 

1845  is  a  combination  of  imported 
batiste  with  imported  elastic  sides  and 
lined.  No  bones,  stitched,  divided  bust, 
imported  lace  with  decided  waistline. 
Hooked  side. 

1825  is  an  all  in  one  with  high  waisted 
girdle  effect  of  silk  batiste.  Chiffon  elastic 
sides,  lace  uplift,  no  bones. 


Something  for  your  active-customer 
business !  The  “neutral  zone” — a 
non-stretch,  invisible  section  just 
under  the  bust  of  all-stretch 
AHcienne  foundations  —  completely 
eliminates  drag  down  on  the  bust! 

Your  3'oung  jitterbugs  and  golfing 
matrons  will  find  new  ease  and 
comfort — new  beauty  and  value  in 
these  boneless  French-designed 
foundations  of  power  net  and  elas¬ 
tic  satin.  And  they’re  as  wearable 
and  washable  as  lingeries. 

Alicienne  models  from  $5  to  $19.50 


Poirette 

C1660  is  a  French  imported  elastic  four 
panel  garment  of  silk  brocade  with  cloth 
back  and  an  all  lace  top.  It  has  adjust¬ 
able  shoulder  straps,  biaband  sides.  This 
is  a  high  style  garment  for  average  and 
full  figures.  Talon  closing.  Other  models 
are  designed  with  a  fuller  back  with  bia¬ 
band  features  and  hug  the  back  tightly. 

1218  is  a  biaband  control  with  satin 
lined  back  and  satin  panel  front.  Bias 
lace  bra  to  control  the  large  bust.  Talon 
and  hook  top,  lightly  boned  in  front. 

A1511  is  a  junior  girdle  of  Darleen 
satin  with  power  net.  It  is  a  four  panel 
garment  with  material  back.  It  is  high 
styled  for  the  new  figure  type  with  easy 
control  to  form  definite  waistline  and 
shaped  hip.  The  waistline  is  about  two 
inches  high  and  is  flexible. 


I.  NEWMAN  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Makers  of  “Practical  Front”  Corsets 
200  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
Chicago  Boston 


Munsingwear,  Inc. 

Bosom  High  Girdle.  Black  satin, 
printed  satin  and  solid  colors. 
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Selling  Proper  Care  of  Corsets 

By  PEARL  BERRY 


You  should  give  the  customer  instructions  on  laundering 
the  garments  you  sell.  Not  only  to  establish  your  depart¬ 
ment’s  service  as  a  promotion,  but  also  to  drive  home 
the  necessity  of  owning  more  than  one  corset  at  a  time. 


IT  has  taken  a  long  time  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  public  that  corsets 
should  be  ivashed.  Research 
now  proves  that  there  is  yet  much 
to  be  done  in  educating  that  public 
on  }wxo  they  should  be  washed.  And 
rinsed.  When  these  garments  are 
washed  they  should  not  lie  tossed  in 
with  sheets  and  pillow  cases,  they 
need  special  care  and  this  care  will 
pay  high  dividends  both  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  the  corset  department. 

A  large  percentage  of  garments 
today  are  made  partly  or  entirely  of 
elastic  fabrics.  Elastic  cannot  be 
treated  as  ordinary  materials  can  be 
and  hot  water  and  strong  soaps  are 
ruinous.  Corsets  and  brassieres 
naturally  absorb  more  body  acids 
than  other  w’earing  apparel  since 
they  are  worn  closest  to  the  skin. 
Such  acids  are  also  ruinous  to  fab¬ 
rics,  particularly  elastics,  and  must 
be  removed  with  care  and  garments 
“soap  rinsed’’  and  “clear  water 
rinsed”  more  thoroughly  than  other 
apparel. 

What  Causes  “Shrinkage” 

Most  materials  are  preshrunk  but 
residue  left  after  cleansing  will 
tighten  up  fabrics.  The  most  perfect 
washing  should  tighten  fabrics  so  as 
to  bring  them  back  to  original  meas¬ 
urements,  but  residue  will  tighten 
them  to  a  point  where  they  will  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  shrunk  to  a  smaller 
size  than  they  were  made.  Residue 
can  come  from  soapy  substances 
which  accumulate  because  suds  do 
not  freely  move  through  meshes  of 
fabrics  that  are  perspiration  and  acid 
clogged.  That  residue  usually  has  a 
dark  unsightly  appearance. 

To  tell  customers  about  the  cor¬ 
rect  washing  of  corsets  to  prolong 
their  usefulness  should  not  mean 
lost  sales.  It  takes  time  for  them  to 
dry  and  at  least  one  more  corset 
must  be  in  the  wardrobe  during  the 
drying  interlude.  It  takes  time  to  dry 


a  corset  properly.  The  short  sight¬ 
edness  of  one  buyer  who  remarked, 
“I  am  here  to  sell  corsets  not  to  care 
for  them,”  means  only  one  thing, 
'i'hat  department  is  not  a  service 
one,  yet  service  is  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  merchandising  principles  of 
the  most  successful  buyers.  When  a 
garment  can  be  purchased  in  several 
departments  in  a  city  at  the  same 
price  or  practically  the  same  price,  it 
is  service,  of  course,  w'hich  endears 
one  more  than  another  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  A  corset  lasts  only  so  long 
as  it  does  its  job.  Dismissing  a  cus- 

McCREERTn 

open  every  night  till  Chrietmas 

Met  0M  to  to 

remedy 


FOR  A  SWAT  BACK 

L’ Attlee  girdle 


It*t  thto  crittKroM  Upinf,  cltrcrljr  concMltd,  |j 

that  dots  thto  miraelto— 'flatttoninf  and  corrtoctihf  |! 

thto  away  back.  16''  step  in  of  cottoh  batiatto  l| 

and  finto  webbing.  bonel«sa  in  the  back,  and  I 

fitted  to  a  T  by  our  expert  coraetierea.  11 

Other  L*Attice  girdtet . uv  || 

Rayon  aatin  Brassiere . j 

Corsets,  McCREBRY,  third  Moot  I 

IjAMUMcCRURYACO  •  tUiAlfl  •  WtS,  7-70M 

Excellent  example  of  sound  mer¬ 
chandising  approach — the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  a  garment  to  modify  a 
specific  figure  irregularity. 


tomer  with  a  sales  check  and  a  gar¬ 
ment,  does  not  constitute  a  transac¬ 
tion  in  a  department  as  scientific  as 
the  corset  department  is. 

Importance  of  Rinsing 

A  high  grade  of  soap  flakes  must 
be  used  but  however  good  the  soap, 
stress  should  be  put  upon  the  com¬ 
plete  rinsing.  Soap  is  an  emulsion 
and  will  work  well  through  all  wash¬ 
able  materials.  The  more  often  a 
garment  is  washed  the  more  quickly 
and  easily  soap  will  do  an  efficient 
job.  If  a  garment  is  only  cleansed 
at  long  intervals,  naturally  it  re¬ 
quires  more  patience  to  get  the 
cleansing  agent  through  the  warp, 
weave  or  knit.  “Soiled  soap,”  too, 
clings  longer  and  again  more  pa¬ 
tience  is  necessary  to  loosen  it. 
Testing  laboratories  tell  me  a  fresh 
soap  rinse  is  the  proper  way  of 
treating  garments,  followed  hy  three 
clear  water  rinses. 

In  the  opinion  of  these  testing 
lalwratories,  it  is  all-important  to 
roll  garments  in  a  towel  to  take  out 
a  large  part  of  the  moisture  and 
then  dry  them  flat.  By  drying  them 
flat  it  has  been  found  that  they  will 
better  return  to  their  natural  lines 
than  if  they  are  hung  up  to  dry. 

I  am  advised  that  rayon  today,  while 
a  very  strong  fabric,  is,  in  most 
cases,  weakened  when  it  is  wet  and 
therefore  a  soft  brush  is  best  in  the 
washing  and  no  hint  of  wringing 
should  be  given  garments  so  con¬ 
structed. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  American 
woman  is  the  best  dressed  in  the 
world,  though  many  corset  people 
with  whom  I  have  spoken  claim 
they  have  good  reason  to  say,  “But 
what  about  the  underneath?”  This 
reservation  cannot  obtain  indefi¬ 
nitely,  with  the  radio  giving  talks 
on  washing  problems  and  some  of 
our  most  successful  corsetieres  do¬ 
ing  subtle  propaganda  as  well  as 
providing  frank  advice. 

When  all  corset  departments  join 
in  promoting  a  sound  and  full  edu¬ 
cational  program,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  they  will  all  be  able  to  really 
say  they  conduct  service  depart¬ 
ments. 
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CORSET  WINDOWS  THAT  SOLD 


The  parade  of  corset  win¬ 
dows  throughout  the  country^ 
on  especially  inspiring  group 
which  included  those  of  Lord 
&  Taylor  this  foil,  promoted 
greater  display  genius  than 
ever  before.  Here  ore  o  few 
of  those  which  appeared  in 
the  metropolitan  district. 
Stores  going  in  for  such  dis¬ 
plays  reported  that  they 
were  decided  successes. 


B.  ALTMAN  &  CO 


There  is  a  Maiden  Form  for  Every  Type  of  Figure!” 


B.  ALTMAN  &  CO. 
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Corset 

Buyers 

Read 

The  Bulletin 

for 

Corset  News 

EACH  MONTH  Pearl 
Berry  deals  editorially 
with  the  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  corset  in¬ 
dustry  affecting  retail¬ 
ing.  She  reports  the 
opinions  of  leading  buy¬ 
ers,  merchandise  mana¬ 
gers  and  manufacturers 
on  subjects  that  are  time¬ 
ly  and  pertinent  to  the 
buying  and  selling  of 
corsets  and  brassieres. 

Retail  stores  are  in¬ 
vited  to  write  her  of  their 
problems.  She  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  from 
stores  as  to  new  and  in¬ 
teresting  promotions  in 
the  corset  departments. 

Address : 

THE  BULLETIN 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

101  West  Slst  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  Survey  of  Silk  Fabrics 
in  Corset  Lines  for  Spring 

By  ETHEL  HEBBELL 
International  Silk  (luild 


WITH  quality  the  keynote,  and 
trading  up  the  aim  of  alert 
stores  during  the  pre-Easter 
selling  season,  successful  corset 
buyers  have  already  begun  to  an¬ 
alyze  developments  in  the  corset 
field  which  can  be  put  to  work  to 
increase  the  profits  in  their  depart¬ 
ments. 

Those  with  the  foresight  and 
courage  to  stock  quality  merchan¬ 
dise  in  foundation  garments  suitable 
for  every  type  of  figure,  even  though 
only  in  limited  amount,  should  reap 
their  reward  both  in  higher  units 
of  sale  and  in  increased  customer 
satisfaction  which  will  he  reflected 
in  profitable  repeat  business  con¬ 
tinuing  into  the  future. 

Fine  silk  fabrics  and  supple  silk 
elastic,  providing  the  maximum 
strength  with  the  minimum  of  bulk, 
continue  an  ideal  medium  in  which 
to  express  the  slender  contour  of 
the  spring  silhouette.  These  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  every 
type  of  customer,  so  that  quality 
garments  are  stressed  whenever  a 
sale  is  made. 

The  Larger  Customer 

Women  of  average-to-full  figure 
should  be  educated  to  understand 
that  they,  particularly,  are  entitled 
to  the  smart  supple  lines,  free  from 
unsightly  bulk,  as  well  as  the  longer 
wear,  provided  by  foundation  gar¬ 
ments  made  of  fine  quality  silk  fab¬ 
rics  and  strong  but  lightweight  silk 
elastics. 

It  is  satisfying  to  note  that  both 
designer  and  manufacturer  recog¬ 
nize  the  value  to  corset  departments 
of  the  woman  of  heavier  figure  as 
a  potential  wearer  of  fine  foundation 
garments.  Spring  lines  feature  as 
many  quality  garments  in  types 
suitable  for  customers  of  her  build 
as  for  the  youthful  slender  customer 
who  is  generally  considered  to  be 
more  quality  conscious.  It  remains 
with  the  buyer  how  successfully  she 
makes  use  of  this  material. 


How  much  news  is  there  in  the 
spring  1939  silhouette?  “There  will 
be  no  change  in  the  position  of  the 
waistline  for  spring!”  we  are  told. 
This  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of 
a  group  of  leading  corset  designers 
and  manufacturers,  who  add  that 
should  the  fall  collections  of  the 
French  couturiers  continue  to  fea¬ 
ture  the  lowered  waistline,  corset  de¬ 
signers  may  follow  suit  in  their  fall 
models.  But  not  until  then. 

Waistlines,  however,  continue  of 
supreme  importance  in  the  new  cor¬ 
set  lines,  with  many  girdles  extend¬ 
ing  several  inches  above  the  waist, 
bringing  them  well  up  under  the 
bust.  Often  girdles  of  this  type  are 
cut  high  at  the  front  only,  the  same 
line  being  employed  in  the  skirt  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  corselet.  Adjustable 
treatments,  to  achieve  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  snugness,  are  waistline 
news.  Stitching  is  sometimes  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  vicinity  of  the  waist¬ 
line  for  added  control. 

The  accepted  bustline  is  high  and 
rounded,  with  no  suggestion  of 
pointing.  Emphasis  is  given  to 
smooth  workmanship,  finish  and 
fabrics,  to  eliminate  bulkiness  and 
unsightly  bulges  under  lightweight 
clothes.  Firm  uplift  lines  are 
stressed  as  important  in  carrying 
out  the  feeling  of  the  smaller  waist. 

Girdle  Cuts 

Girdles  are  from  12  to  14  inches 
in  length,  with  the  18  inch  length 
seen  in  the  higher  style  types — the 
same  measurements  holding  good  in 
corselets. 

One  house  introduces  models  that 
specialize  in  diaphragm  control ;  an¬ 
other  continues  the  use  of  a  pat¬ 
ented  feature  shown  for  the  first 
time  a  season  ago,  to  control  the 
hips  and  thighs,  cutting  new  spring 
garments  a  little  longer,  for  greater 
efficiency. 

Fabrics  of  Interest  ^ 

A  wide  choice  of  silk  fabrics  is 
available  in  Spring  corset  lines.  One 
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Presenting  some  trade-up  angles,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  customer  of  heavier 
figure.  Also  a  description  of  new  silhouette 
details  for  spring. 


house,  known  for  its  superior  mer¬ 
chandise,  develops  90%  of  its 
spring  numbers  in  pure  silk  fabrics, 
including  silk  satin,  silk  crepe,  silk 
satin  brocades,  cotton-and-silk  ba¬ 
tiste,  a  silk  in  broadcloth  type  and 
a  new  smooth  surfaced  silk  with  the 
greatest  luxury  of  feeling.  This 
maker  presents  the  “basque  waist” 
— an  extremely  slim  fitted  line — in 
girdles  of  three  heights. 

Flat  ribbed  silk,  sold  with  a  pure 
silk  label,  and  a  weighted  silk  corset 
taffeta,  are  the  choice  of  another 
quality  conscious  manufacturer  for 
a  group  of  Spring  models  empha¬ 
sizing  “the  long  flat  waistline.” 

Silk  satin — single  or  double-faced 
— silk  brocades  and  cotton  and  silk 
batiste  are  among  the  more  widely 
used  quality  silks,  with  emphasis 
placed  by  several  outstanding  corset 
houses  upon  a  light-weight  silk  satin 
suitable  for  warm  weather  wear. 
Incidentally,  with  the  growing  in¬ 
terest  in  travel  by  air,  light-weight 
garments  of  every  classification  are 
in  the  limelight,  and  corsets  make 
particularly  appropriate  material  for 
such  promotions  since  they  have  the 
added  advantage  of  having  l)een  less 
widely  exploited. 

Silk  elastics  are  shown  preference 
in  combination  with  quality  silk  fab¬ 
rics,  being  offered  in  the  widest 
possible  variety  for  different  types 
of  figure  requirement.  These  range 
from  the  double  silk  (power)  nets 
and  heavy  handloomed  silk  elastics, 
to  the  supplest  of  silk  elastics  in 
chiffon  weight. 

Such  fastidious  detail  as  decora¬ 
tive  fagotting,  hemstitching  and 
other  kinds  of  stitchery,  and  the  use 
of  double-faced  satin  ribbon  trim¬ 
mings,  makes  the  smallest  accent 
note  of  these  quality  garments  as 
luxurious  in  feeling  as  the  silk  fab¬ 
rics  and  silk  elastics  of  which  they 
are  constructed. 

The  “nude”  shade  introduced  a 
season  ago  continues  to  be  shown 
in  the  better  merchandise  of  almost 


every  corset  house,  and  should  be 
mentioned  as  an  added  style  note  in 
promoting  quality  merchandise. 
There  is  still,  of  course,  a  generous 
representation  of  tearose — the  wide¬ 
ly  popular  pink  tone. 

Brassiere  Collections 

Brassiere  collections  also  make  a 
definite  contribution  to  the  Spring 
quality  picture.  New  in  one  line  is 
a  brassiere  of  pink  silk  satin,  avail¬ 
able  in  two  lengths,  which  can  be 
adjusted  to  different  sizes,  thus  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  the  figure  which  com¬ 
bines  a  small  bosom  with  wider 
measurements  through  waist  and 
hips.  This  type  of  garment  will  ap¬ 
peal  to  a  group  of  customers  hither¬ 
to  unprovided  for,  so  that  its  special 
feature  merits  both  consideration 
and  promotion ! 

The  stream-line  contour  and  flat 
line  of  separation  promising  to  be  in 
demand  for  Spring  are  offered  by 
another  outstanding  brassiere  house 
in  a  group  of  bras  developed  in  fine 
silk  satin.  The  smaller  waistline 
makes  obligatory  correct  support  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  figure,  creat¬ 
ing  a  correspondingly  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  the  better-made  bra. 
These  should  be  shown  and  pro¬ 
moted  along  with  better  silk  founda¬ 
tion  garments. 

More  business  will  be  done  by 
corset  departments  in  quality  mer- 
ebandise  when  more  effort  is  made 
to  educate  the  consumer.  Too  little 
has  been  told  the  customer  about 
the  high  efficiency — due  to  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  strength  of  silk  fiber — 
of  the  silk-fabric  and  silk-elastic 
foundation  garment.  Too  little  em¬ 
phasis  has  been  placed  upon  the 
ultimate  economy  the  silk  girdle  or 
corselet  provides  because  it  affords 
the  wearer  such  long  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  service.  Campaigns  promoting 
silk  foundation  garments  from  the 
triple  angle  of  efficiency,  economy 
and  beauty,  can  be  counted  upon  to 
produce  results. 


On  the  garments  of  the  leading 
makers,  So-Lo  will  be  found  "in  the 

majority." 

You  can  easily  recognize  So-Lo  Grip 
as  the  flat  button  with  the  smooth 
tape  which  rests  gently  against  the 
flesh.  It  possesses  maximum  holding 
strength  —  many  times  that  of  buttons 
of  comjxirable  type.  Be  sure  of  this 
point.  So-Lo  Grip  may  be  had  in 
rigid  or  reversible  type,  whichever 
you  prefer. 


LATIONS 

Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
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The  Corset  of  Tomorrow  for 


To  consider  the  Corset  of  To¬ 
morrow,  it  is  necessary  to  visu¬ 
alize  the  Woman  of  Tomorrow. 
We  hope  she  will  be  neither  as  cir¬ 
cular  as  the  perisphere  nor  as  angu¬ 
lar  as  the  trylon,  hut  perhaps  a 
happy  cross  between  the  two.  We 
do  know’  that  with  the  present  trend 
among  the  youth  of  today  for  per¬ 
fection  of  health  with  beauty  of  face 
and  figure,  the  ^^^oman  of  Tomor¬ 
row  should  come  very  close  to  a 
realization  of  the  modern  ideal  of 
beauty. 

Perhaps  her  figure  will  be  so 
beautiful  that  a  corset  will  be  un¬ 
necessary  as  a  body  beautifier.  In 
our  present  generation,  not  one 
woman  out  of  a  dozen  gross  has 
reached  that  state  of  lx)dy  perfec¬ 
tion.  (And  we  won’t  mention  what 
w’e  think  about  most  men’s  figures, 
especially  after  forty.  Trend — cor¬ 
sets  for  men). 


Fashion  Focuses  its  Spotlight  on 
the  Waistline 

Each  season,  fashion  focuses  its 
spotlight  on  one  part  of  the  femi¬ 
nine  anatomy — last  year,  the  bosom 
held  the  six)tlight,  and  this  season, 
it  is  the  waistline.  The  present 
fashionable  “spool  waistline”  begins 
at  a  point  immediately  Ixdow  the 
bust  tind  extends  southward  over 
the  diaphragm,  crosses  the  equator 
and  ends  at  least  tw’o  inches  below 
the  waistline.  This  spool  w’aistline 
must  be  as  neat  as  it  is  lengthy ; 
and  if  it  is  a  good  little  waistline,  it 
will  add  the  illusion  of  being  tiny. 
The  secret  of  the  popularity  of  the 
full  skirt  consists  in  the  fact  that 
the  gathers  further  the  illusion  of 
the  tiny  waistline— at  least  to  the 
masculine  eye.  We  would  not  dare 
to  breathe  the  prophecy  that  the 
modern  woman  will  again  lace-in 


her  waistline  but  l)oth  of  the  sil¬ 
houettes  which  are  important  at  the 
moment  demand  the  oh-so-slender 
waistline.  These  two  silhouettes 
which  Paris  ordains  and  which 
women  corset  themselves  to  follow 
are;  first,  the  pencil  slim  slinky 
figure  which  Alix  presented  in  her 
black  jersey  dinner  dress — high- 
necked.  long-sleeved  and  prac¬ 
tically  hobble-skirted  as  the  hem 
measured  only  36  inches  around. 
(Not  for  dancing,  my  dears!)  In 
this  silhouette,  the  torso  must  he  an 
unbroken  streamline.  The  second 
sillwnette  is  represented  by  the 
petticoat  school  girl’s  dresses  of 
Mainbocher  which  are  really  Vic¬ 
torian  picture  frocks  adapted  to  the 
modern  scene.  In  this  silhouette, 
the  waistline  must  be  tiny  to 
achieve  proper  effect — even  if  the 
hipline  curves  beneath  the  full  skirt. 

I  have  selected  four  new  spring 


Look  Into  Your  Corset  Cloths  —  a  Corset  Can  Be  No  Better  Than  its  cloth 


By  JOHN  THOMAS  MILLER 


CONSUMER  awareness  on  all  questions  of  quality 
is  putting  retailers  on  the  alert.  Take  care  that  it 
never  puts  you  on  the  defensive. 

In  corset  buying  as  in  all  other  branches  of  buying 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  customer  good  will.  Too  often 
corsets  are  bought  on  the  consideration  of  either  price 
or  style  without  careful  examination  of  what  goes  to 
make  up  quality. 

Both  price  and  style  are  primary  and  paramount  in 
the  original  sale  of  the  goods,  but  quality  and  quality 
alone  decides  whether  the  garment  stays  sold  and  tlie 
customer  comes  back. 

She’ll  come  back  if  the  garment  wears  w’ell  and 
doesn’t  lose  its  shape  after  the  first  or  second  wearings. 
And  that  is  only  possible  providing  the  right  cloth  has 
been  used. 

And  what  is  the  right  cloth? 

Basically,  a  corset  cloth  should  be  woven  of  combed 
yarns,  (not  carded  yarns).  There  is  no  justification 
in  the  quality  picture  for  carded  yarns.  Between  a 
combed  and  a  carded  yarn  of  the  same  construction 
there  is  often  less  than  a  penny’s  difference  in  the  cost 
of  the  cloth.  But  there  is  a  world  of  difference  when 
the  customer  puts  the  garment  to  work. 

Carded  yarns  are  usually  made  up  of  short  staple 
cotton,  too  short  to  produce  yarns  of  necessary  strength 
and  evenness.  Combed  yarns  are  usually  made  of  se- 
Iwrted  long  staple  cotton  to  produce  yarns  of  greater 


strength  and  evenness. 

How  can  you  tell  the  difference? 

If  it  were  possible  to  hold  up  to  the  light  two  pieces 
of  corset  cloth,  one  made  with  combed  yarns  and  the 
other  carded  yarns,  you  would  see  in  the  cloth  made  of 
carded  yarns  small  specks  and  unevenness  of  yarns, 
whereas  in  the  one  made  with  combed  yarns  these 
specks  and  unevenness  would  not  be  present. 

By  comparison  the  cloth  made  of  combed  yarns  will 
apjxar  clean  and  evenly  woven.  Those  specks  and  un¬ 
evenness  that  disclose  the  presence  of  carded  yarns  spell 
a  short  life  for  the  garment  and  forebode  customer 
trouble. 

Your  one  best  assurance  of  getting  corsets  made  of 
only  combed  yarn  fabrics  is  to  require  that  it  be  speci¬ 
fied  on  the  maker’s  invoice. 

.Another  way  is  to  acquaint  yourself  with  the  various 
makes  and  qualities  of  corset  cloths  and  ask  for  them 
by  name.  Any  manufacturer  of  integrity  will  guarantee 
the  fact  that  only  combed  yarns  are  used. 

Manufacturers  of  combed  yarn  cloths  usually  test 
their  cloths  from  lot  to  lot  and  we  know  of  one  mill 
who  offers  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  a  laboratory  test  on 
their  cloths  if  requested  to  do  so. 

W’e  repeat  once  more  that  low  price  is  not  an  excuse 
for  poor  quality  in  corset  cloths  or  for  the  failure  to 
use  combed  yarns.  Good  combed  yarn  cloths  are  used 
in  many  low  priced  popular  selling  lines. 
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oniciii  of  Tomorrow  By  ALICE  llOWi),  Warner  Bros. 


corsets  to  illustrate  the  trends  which 
point  to  the  Corset  of  Tomorrow. 

Trends  Which  Point  to  the  Corset 
of  Tomorrow 

The  crinoline  basque,  which  is  a 
strapless  brassiere  extending  from 
the  top  of  the  bustline  to  a  point 
two  inches  below  the  waistline.  It 
does  not  depend  on  bones  to  hold 
its  shape  because  it  is  lined  with 
good  old-fashioned  crinoline,  cut  to 
the  shape  of  the  lady’s  figure  and 
held  in  place  by  means  of  light  wir¬ 
ing  at  underarm  seams — a  wiring 
especially  designed  for  this  use.  The 
strapless  evening  dress  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  continue  into  the  Sum¬ 
mer  ;  and  a  strapless  brassiere  is 
necessary  too  for  those  evening 
dresses  with  straps  so  slender  and 
widely  spaced  that  a  lingerie  strap 
sticks  out  like  a  sore  thumb. 


Another  strapless  model  is  remi¬ 
niscent  of  the  Zaza  period.  It  is 
constructed  of  satin  and  satin  lastex 
— a  tailored  model  with  partly  open 
lK)som  and  a  cute  little  curved  hip¬ 
line.  This  model  depends  upon  an 
arrangement  of  light  flexible  wiring 
to  anchor  itself  to  the  feminine  fig¬ 
ure. 

A  strapless  corselette  built  on  the 
same  principle  as  above  but  with 
long,  extended  hipline.  This  model 
concentrates  on  the  spool  waistline 
by  means  of  a  talon  closing  at  the 
center  back  and  adjustable  hook 
closing. 

A  “neat  zoaist”  corset  jjarticular- 
ly  designed  to  lie  worn  under  the 
Spring  suit.  Its  feature  is  a  four 
inch  wide  Sta-Up-Top  band  across 
the  back  which  snugs-in  the  waist¬ 
line  to  the  described  spool  effect.  It 
is  designed  of  rayon  batiste  with 
concealed  front  lx)ning  and  side 


talon  closing.  All  of  these  models 
have  the  twoway-oneway  back  panel 
which  is  an  important  feature  of 
the  Corset  of  Today  as  well  as  the 
Corset  of  Tomorrow. 

Avoid  “That  Corseted  Look” 

The  most  important  trend  in  cor- 
setry  is  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
That  Corseted  Look  while  Iieing 
properly  corseted  underneath.  It  i? 
difficult  to  explain  exactly  how  this 
is  to  be  accomplished,  but  let  us 
say  it  is  just  another  proof  of  the 
contrariness  of  women;  and  let  it 
be  a  mystery  to  all  men  forevermore 
how  we  women  change  our  figures 
every  once  in  a  while  to  achieve  a 
“second  silhouette’’.  But  then,  with¬ 
out  corsets  life  would  be  very  drab, 
for  how  could  the  Modern  Woman 
change  her  silhouette  every  six 
months?  I  ask  you. 


Steady  Averaije  Unit  Sale  —  Net  Profit  Formula  in  Corsets 

By  HABBY  MABIillLES,  Controllers'  Congress 


The  Corset  Department  may  be  classed  as  the  “Black 
Beauty’’  of  department  and  si)ecialty  stores.  Year 
after  year,  while  other  departments  maintained  an 
uneven  course  laden  with  plenty  of  red,  this  department 
consistently  ranked  with  the  leading  profit  makers. 
Even  during  the  entire  depression  period  it  managed  to 
realize  a  continuously  high  net  profit  percentage.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  a  remarkable  achievement ! 

The  answer  to  such  steady  performance  was  dis¬ 
closed,  at  least  in  part,  in  a  recent  Controllers’  Congress 
study  of  the  trend  in  average  gross  salescheck  values  by 
department.  From  1929  through  1937  Corsets  main¬ 
tained  a  fairly  constant  average  salescheck,  declining 
but  slightly  during  the  depression  years  compared  with 
other  departments. 

A  few  figures  covering  stores  having  annual  sales  in 
excess  of  $10,000,000  tell  the  interesting  story.  The 
five  years — 1929,  1930,  1932,  1936  and  1937' — are  used 
for  the  comparison,  they  being  indicative  of  the  nine 
year  trend  since  1929. 


Corset  Department  Experience 


1929 

1930 

1932 

1936 

1937 

Index  of  Sales  (1929  =  1(X)^) 

100 

105 

74 

80 

84 

Net  Profit  %♦ 

9.3 

11.3 

9.1 

10.7 

9.8 

Average  Gross  Sales  Value  $♦♦ 

3.89 

3.94 

3.49 

3.64 

3.81 

♦Source:  Controllers’  Congress — Annual  Departmental  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Operating  Results. 

♦♦Source:  Controllers’  Congress — Trend  in  Value  of  Average 


Gross  Sales  of  Stores  with  Annual  Sales  in  Excess  of 

$10,000,000. 

The  26%  decline  in  sales  in  1932  from  the  1929  peak 
must  be  attributed  essentially  to  a  decline  in  the  number 
of  transactions  considering  that  the  loss  in  average  gross 
sale  was  only  10%.  Since  the  percentage  of  net  profit 
was  essentially  the  same  in  these  two  years,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  fairly  steady  unit  sales  value  is  apparent.  It  is 
a  known  fact  that  expenses  can  more  readily  be  adjusted 
in  the  face  of  a  decline  in  the  numl)er  of  transactions 
than  a  decline  in  the  average  gross  sale. 

*  *  * 

A  $4.00  transaction  will  obviously  yield  more  gross 
margin  in  dollars  than  will  a  $3.00  transaction,  the  rate 
of  gross  margin  being  the  same  in  each  case.  If  the  cost 
to  complete  each  transaction  is  the  same,  the  advantage 
of  the  higher  average  salescheck  becomes  understand¬ 
able.  Naturally,  costs  will  rise  with  an  expansion  in  the 
number  of  transactions,  particularly  in  the  administra¬ 
tive,  selling  and  delivery  functions.  However,  costs  do 
not  usually  increase  (except  possibly  selling  salaries) 
with  the  growth  of  the  average  salescheck. 

It  may  be  thus  concluded  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
earn  a  net  profit  or  a  larger  one  from  a  higher  average 
gross  salescheck  than  from  one  of  lower  amount.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  Corset  Department  a  fairly  con¬ 
stant  average  salescheck  facilitates  a  constantly  high 
net  profit  showing. 
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FIGURE  TYPES 


nize 


The  following  rules  for  recog¬ 
nizing  figure  types  appear  in 
the  N.R.D.G.A.’s  publication, 
“The  Corset  Saleswoman’s  Manu¬ 
al.”  They  are  well  worth  careful 
study  by  buyer  and  salesperson 
alike.  Every  figure  has  its  devia¬ 
tions,  by  which  it  can  be  classified 
into  one  of  three  general  types  of 
three  general  sizes.  Here  are  the 
rules  for  recognizing  them: 

1.  Size  up  the  individual  for  height ; 
she  may  be  short,  tall  or  medi¬ 
um.  You  are  not  concerned  with 
her  all-over  height,  but  only  with 
her  torso,  because  it  is  her  torso 
that  is  to  be  corseted. 

The  torso  is  bounded  at  the 
north  by  a  neck  and  at  the  south 
by  a  pair  of  legs.  A  short  torso 
may  be  placed  upon  a  pair  of 
very  long  legs,  making  a  tall 
lady ;  or  vice  versa,  a  long  torso 
may  be  set  upon  a  short  pair  of 
legs,  making  a  short  lady.  So 
consider  the  torso  only  in  judg¬ 
ing  the  height. 

2.  Now  visualize  the  torso  as  a  geo¬ 
metric  unit,  A  an  oblong,  B  a 
triangle,  base  up,  or  C  a  triangle, 
base  down,  as  shown  in  the 
sketches.  A,  B,  and  C. 

A.  The  oblong  type  (See  Figure 
A.)  Her  proportions  will  fall 
generally  into  an  oblong  with 
her  hips  forming  the  lower  base 
and  the  bust  forming  the  top  of 
the  oblong.  The  hips  are  a  few 
inches  larger  than  the  bust,  and 


the  waistline  proportionately  turers  design  corsets  with  these 
smaller.  variations  in  mind  so  that  every  cor- 

B.  The  triangle  base  up  figure,  set  department  should  have  stock  to 
or  the  top-heavy  figure  with  full  fit  each  of  the  nine  classifications, 
development  in  the  bust  and  with  and  without  variations  in  fig- 
through  the  diaphragm,  which  ure  types. 

forms  the  base  of  the  triangle.  You  will  have  to  know  your  stock 
The  hips  fall  away  from  the  thoroughly  before  you  begin  to  play 
waistline  down.  (See  Figure  this  game  so  that  you  can  find  the 

B. )  right  corset  for  the  right  lady  with- 

C.  The  triangle  base  down 
figure  or  the  hip-heavy  figure 
with  a  small  bust  measurement 
and  a  large  hip  development. 

The  hipline  forms  the  base  of 
the  triangle  with  the  bust  at  the 
apex  C.  (See  Figure  C.) 

To  sum  up  briefly  there  are  nine 
classifications  of  these  three  figure 
types. 

1.  Oblong,  average  height. 

2.  Oblong,  tall. 

3.  Oblong,  short. 

4.  Top  heavy,  average. 

5.  Top  heavy,  tall. 

6.  Top  heavy,  short. 

7.  Hip  heavy,  average. 

8.  Hip  heavy,  tall. 

9.  Hip  heavy,  short. 

To  these  types  may  be  added ; 

D.  A  jourth  type,  the  junior  type 
of  whatever  age.  This  may  be 
a  young  girl  or  an  older 
woman  of  slight  figure,  tall, 
short,  or  average  height. 

E.  A  fifth  type,  the  woman  who 
needs  surgical  or  maternity 
corsets. 


A.  The  average  or  oblong  figure  type. 


C.  The  hip-heavy  figure  type. 
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